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ONE 


Ih memory it seems like an image of fate itself, and as though it all might have been 
somehow foreseen. And then you were there, waiting up ahead in streams of the setting sun -- 
Tarot of Golden Hair. Did I actually encounter you, or was it only some recollection, drawing 
your image as though from another place and from another time? I remember the night when we 
lay together in my bed. How devastating it was to hold you, how devastating it was to love you, 
Tarot of Golden Hair, how bright your green eyes were in the darkened room. Why do I feel that 


knowing you was my fate? Why do I feel that my life has been changed forever? 


ok KK 


Now the faces opposite are themselves a question, which, in the twilight of occasional 
rooms rapidly filling with darkness, is left behind for us, floating like leaves on the surface of 
past time. There in the dimness of the bar, these ghostly remembered faces haunt you. They ask 
you who and what and when, but most of all they ask you why, and even by this point why 
bother. There’s a special time that reigns in bars, and you wonder if there’s something 
underneath it all, beyond these rain streaked panes, or the darkly iridescent droplet of wasted 
time that the bar itself is, with its reflecting surfaces and dim luminous mirrors. Is there 
something other, something more, perhaps even a message from somewhere else? 

And you know how it is sometimes, sitting in a restaurant or in some coffee place 
downtown, looking out the window, watching the crowd, and you notice how the passing glance 
of a stranger will sometimes catch your eye -- you might even try to hold onto it, but they’re 
already gone. And then you find yourself gazing after them, searching through the crowd with 
such a strange intensity as though questioning all those faces, those backs and arms and 
shoulders flowing by, as though trying to recapture that moment, but it’s gone forever, lost in the 
currents of the rainy street, seen through the streaks and water beads of the window pane beyond 
which the crowd is moving past, everyone carrying an umbrella or hurrying along with shoulders 
hunched, perhaps a newspaper held over their head -- sometimes you’ll see some guy in a camel 


hair coat, carefully tended salt and pepper hair, the Wall Street Journal quadrupled up there like a 


little roof -- he strides along head down against the rain to his next meeting. What different lives 
men have: some other guy is just hanging around on the street corner, homeless. 

I was sitting in Maxwell’s Plum -- yes, it was actually called that -- watching the street one 
autumn afternoon -- no, I didn’t have any place to go, and yes I was drinking a little, and in fact I 
was out of work again. And then someone I hadn’t seen for quite a while suddenly walked in. 
I’m sure there’s some old song about this, sort of romantic and mysterious and with a smolder of 
deadly sophistication underneath it all. I can almost hear the soft bright spilling of a cadenza in 
the depths of the piano’s night, the low rumor of a bass, the distant memory of a saxophone, soft 
brushes on gold cymbals like the shiver of leaves in the night’s breeze gusting up at just that 
moment when it all comes rushing back. I hadn’t seen her in quite some time. Almost two years, 
actually, and in another town, another life. How many lives do we have? Some people have so 
many, others perhaps just one. Some not even that. She hadn’t changed that much at all, and of 


course I recognized her instantly. 


ok KK 


I still remember so clearly the way you waved the smoke from your cigarette away from 
your face -- just a light brushing of the air in front of you as though you were parting a curtain to 


look past. Where were you looking? You with your green eyes. 


You always liked old ballads and torch songs the best -- “Angel Eyes,” “It’s A Lonely Old 
Town.” I remember thinking it was funny. Songs from before you were born, from before either 
of us was. It must have been some fated thing, a strange attractor you were born for, an elective 


affinity from another world. 


You set out some Tarot cards in the strangely colored light of the bar. Cards from the Tarot deck 
on the polished wood, in the lamp’s peach colored light. Portable images of life, chance, fate. I 
said I didn’t believe in it. “You will,” you said, and smiled in a funny way. You pushed a strand 
of gold-copper hair behind your ear and arranged the cards in a Celtic cross. That was what you 


called it, smiling the whole time. 


Our reflections in the window of my apartment one night. The wind was blowing outside, 
and the trees seemed to be pulling their own leaves off, holding out their branches and stripping 
the leaves away -- as when a woman pulls off long gloves from her arms. We watched the storm 


coming on for a while and then we closed the drapes. 


He didn’t know at all, you know. For quite a while he really didn’t. It isn’t true that 


people always sense something. So much is invisible in the world, if we only knew how much. 


But you were nervous anyway. You tried not to let it show -- always with your cool, your 
street-smart persona, your tough working girl routine. But I always could tell some part of you 


was anxious, always watching for signs, listening for footsteps. What did you think he would do? 


Do you remember the first time? You were standing against the door jamb watching me pour hot 
water into our two cups. I think you were laughing a little at the way that I did this so carefully. 
Then you came over and stood near me. Not very near but near enough. After I finished with the 
tea I looked over at you. You looked down at first, as though there were something on the floor. 
But you had a little smile on your face, just a very small one. So then I reached out to you — it 
was a hesitant movement at first, I think I touched your sleeve — it was a green pullover I 
remember. Then our lips touched, the softest kiss, and for the longest time, our thoughts blank or 
dreamlike, the world weightless, empty for that moment, a feeling of being suspended, waiting, 
and yet a feeling of having everything — everything that one could ever want -- right there; our 
fingertips touched with a kind of extreme lightness that felt so intense and so alive. Then I ran 
my fingers along the curve of your hips and up to your middle just above your belt and then up 


slowly till they lingered near-- barely touching -- your blouse. 


The moment when you know that everything is yours, although you don’t possess it yet, 


and yet you know that you will. 


Streets of night and streets of rain, swept by the autumn wind, and then the smoke from 
your cigarette, and your mouth with a smoky taste, and the wind was full of rain spatters and the 
scent of burning leaves in the cold night, and your hair was full of the same scent and the 
perfume that you always wore. And later, inside and out of the cold, in a dark room, and I parted 
your lips like the sections of an orange, the angled shadow of the door cut across the bed, the 
light in the other room still on and I bent down to you, your stomach like something made of 
ivory in the pale dim light, your skin now warm, my fingers opening very slowly the sections of 
an orange; thought become strange, seeming to be absent while yet the body itself is full of 
memories and dreams overflowing in that moment. You were lying on your side, both of us 
seeming to be looking into the amber light that made a cut across your breast, as I held your 
hips, my hand almost no longer visible. Three fingertips found invisible strings, harp strings 
perhaps, and I played them lightly -- with just my fingertips. Can a small part of the body no 
larger than a dime hold an infinite number of secrets? It seemed so. Though they must have been 
flowing around my hand, I still could not grasp them. Though I could dip my hand into their 
stream, I still might wonder if I was there even once, much less twice? Later, your lips against 


mine were a secret question asked in secrecy. And yet what question? 


“Tl get you fired if you keep this up,” you said a half hour later, as you lit your first cigarette. It 
was a joke, of course. And then you quickly smiled your broad crooked smile and pressed the 
back of your wrist against my nose, then my cheek, then ran your fingers through my hair and 


then pulled on it a little as we both laughed. 


“You like to take chances don’t you?” I said to you one day. You had made a surprise 
visit to my office, which was on a corridor that ran along one side of a quad-like area, in a 
building made of brick and glass and steel and constructed in what seemed like another time, a 
more energetic time, more hopeful, brighter; three flights below there was a small courtyard, in it 
were a few aluminum tables and chairs, square planters made of brick in which were three small 


trees. Two walkways of slate-colored stone wound through in s-shaped patterns that intersected 


each other. On the corridor opposite to mine, and down a ways, was his office. You snuck in 
through a side entrance in the building, took the stairs rather than the elevator (for some reason 
you saw this as a precaution) and knocked on my office door. I wasn’t expecting you. When I 
opened the door you looked around quickly then slid your way in -- I remember thinking of a 
package being shoved through a mail slot -- and then threw your arms around my neck almost 
before I could close the door. After a minute you made sure it was locked. 

Then it was perhaps thirty minutes later and we were lying on the rug that was behind my desk, 
the blinds were drawn. Their shadow and shade pattern made faint stripes along your bare back. 
Your eyes were closed, and you seemed to be far away. Then, out of that distance, you said, still 
with your eyes closed, “He’ll never know.” 

There was a knock on the door just then. Not very loud, but there. We were still. You’re 
expression was very changed. A second one, fainter perhaps. Then nothing. You sat still naked 
with your knees drawn up to your chin, ankles crossed and eyes closed. Dressed now I went 
quietly to the door and opened it. But in the box that I keep outside it, there was simply a paper 


from a student, late, with a note of apology. 


Times in our life when we cross thresholds: think of all the ones you cross every day -- 
doors, curbs, entrances, exits, subway cars or buses or planes -- that step across from the 
boarding tunnel to the plane itself. One step and you’re in a different world. Each time we’re 


taken away, but to where? 


I remember the October light falling over your breasts, your skin so luminous and soft 
and smooth. I had pulled your sweater up and you swayed back onto the curve of the grassy hill 
and the sun was warm on the back of my neck and then your hand was there and then both your 
hands. Soft grainy rippled skin of your nipples and the way you always breathed hard then and 
pulled me closer against you as you wrapped both of your legs tightly around one of mine. How 
we must have looked, but there was no one around and | held your sweater gathered up near your 


collarbones and under your chin like an old fashioned theatre curtain and looked for the longest 


time at your breasts in the gold light and the pale leaf shadows that were like ragged hand prints, 
raccoon hands perhaps, and you lay there with your eyes closed, feeling me look at you for so 


long. What were you thinking then? 


“He’s strange sometimes,” you said of him once, when we were in my apartment one afternoon. 
It was the beginning of the cooler weather and it was rainy. The rain came down, lightly at first, 
but then more heavily, the steady, persistent autumn rain, so different from spring rains, if you 
think about it, colder perhaps, but more than that, more steady, more persistent, a falling rather 
than a soaking, a washing out, and very clear -- luminous clear water. A crimson and yellow 
maple leaf clung to the inside of the white windowsill, fallen in through the loose upper screen, 
and rain was coming in, and I went over to the window, closed it, and drew the curtains in the 
room and you had already taken off your jacket and your shirt and then your pants and slipped 
under the covers. Later we were lying there listening to it on the roof and the blue lattice of your 
cigarette smoke twined slowly up into its own world, there in the ashtray. If you went round and 
round the rim you would come back to where you started. 

“He likes you a lot you know,” you said. 

“That’s why he’s strange?” 

“No,” you smiled. “He’s very...bright in some ways. And dim in others. Not dim, slow. Not 
slow. Sort of...cautious. It’s as if he can’t be certain the world is really there, so he has to go a 
step at a time in his mind. Like what’s happening is not really happening unless he can formulate 
(hie 

“T see.” 

“Yeah.” 

“So you don’t like that?” 

“T like spontaneity,” you said and reached over for your cigarette and drew on it and blew smoke 


at me. 


TWO A MEETING 


Nearly a foot of snow had fallen the day before. And now it still lay in drifts and 
waves along the streets. The small station, no bigger than a cottage, had white shingles and a 
black tarred roof, a silver pipe up the side, vapor spooling out. The windows were filled with a 
slightly yellow light, like a bottle of white wine. 

Kiernan looked out at the backs of unlit buildings as they pulled in. The bus’s windows 
were tinted and this made it hard to see. For some reason, he snapped on the reading lamp. A 
beige light dropped from above. He saw his reflection. The seats opposite -- which were now 
behind him — looked especially stark and empty, with their black covers and gray plastic frames. 
He turned the light off, and that side of the cabin was in once more in gloom, his own reflection a 
vague outline. With his hands cupped around his brow he could see dark fields and parking lots 
around. There were a few clapboard houses farther off, here and there. 
“Cortland,” the bus driver announced as he got up from his seat and went down the stairwell and 
out the door. He left it open and cold air started flowing in. Everyone stood and gathered their 
things and shuffled out. There were only three other people, one young guy, a student, tall and 
thin, stooping down to exit, an old lady wrapped in a shawl the color of burlap, and a third, a 
woman in a blue quilted-looking jacket, two kerchiefs around her head, one on top of the other, 
and with a large shopping bag. 
A van was parked to the side of the station and two men got out and waved to the woman in the 
blue jacket. 
“Hey. Hey — Sharon,” they called. “Hey--” They did not seem to be greeting her so much as 
reminding or summoning. She ignored them and headed inside. “Hey!” one of them called, 
raising his hand. 
“Just a minute!” she shouted back and made a shooing gesture with both hands as she went into 


the station. The other woman slid through the door behind her as she was still gesturing to them, 


and the young guy had already gone off, a duffle bag on his shoulder. Kiernan decided to walk to 
his apartment, even though it was about a mile away. The night was cold and there were many 


stars. The moon was at its half and very white. 


ok KK 


It was two hours later, about ten, and Kiernan was sitting in Jack’s. He had gotten back to 
his apartment, put his things away, and then, for a while, sat there by himself. He had intended to 
stay in Binghamton for the week-end, but he realized after he got there that no one knew him 
there anymore, and so he came back late Saturday on the bus. Now he was back in his apartment, 
but an empty apartment is like an open question, often one that cannot be answered, and so after 
a while he left to go downtown. It was too cold to go walking, and since there was nothing 
downtown anyway, he knew that he would end up at the bar. But this was all right-- he would 
spend some time at Jack’s, it would be crowded, but being in a crowd would do him good, and 
if he got drunk it wouldn’t matter, since he didn’t have to teach the next day anyway. 

He walked in and stamped his boots, one two, to get the snow off. Ten or twelve locals 
sat around the corner of the bar, their backs to him. There were milling clumps of students and 
the juke box was loud. Tom was tending bar and he raised his chin in greeting. Kiernan stepped 
up to the bar. For a moment, it seemed like the set of a movie, as though he were stepping into a 
role that had been waiting for him. 

“Eh,” Tom said. 
“Eh,” Kiernan said. “I?ll have a bud and a shot of scotch.” 
“Tce?” 
“No, just in a water glass. Make it a double.” 
“Bar?” 
“Uhm... have Dewars.” 
“Dewars it is. And a good choice, if I do say so.” Tom dipped away as he gathered glasses 
bottles poured drew....Kiernan placed a ten on the bar. It was a crumpled green rectangle — still 
cold from his wallet — and it shone against the bar’s red mahogany. 
“Out of ten,” Tom said as he swept it away. The others were at a booth a few places down. One 


of them had caught his eye while he was at the bar. He went over with his bottle and glass. There 


was Ron with his round frizzy hair like a dried burdock. He was originally from the town, had 
left in youth to seek his fortune in various rock bands, assorted colleges, several cooperative 
living arrangements, the merchant marines briefly, and then graduate school even more briefly. 
He was short and wiry. He wore round dark glasses, and always had a scruffy five o’clock 
shadow. He taught part time in the department and at the local community college. Next to him 
was Pedar Burge from Sociology with his oval moon face and soft pale walrus-like physique. He 
was a heavy smoker and tended to glance around nervously when he was talking. Martin Zeller 
was sitting opposite. He was a man of about 50 and had been tenured with the department for 
about ten years. He was partly bald, stocky and grizzled looking and always seemed obscurely 
disgusted with everything. Next to him was Tom Hughes, a local high school English teacher. 
The department had a limited number of graduate students, and he was doing a masters degree 
on a part time basis. He was tall and slim with light blonde hair and a smooth handsome face. 
He was good natured and smiled easily. He too was one of the locals, but he had seen little of the 
outside world. Kiernan sat down opposite Ron who was hunched down over his bottle of beer. It 
was ared bottle. He had a light blue scarf around his neck, a tan jacket, and his characteristic 
round dark glasses. 
“T don’t think he likes me,” Pedar Burge said. 
“Who likes you?” Kiernan added. He was feeling a little more relaxed already. He took a large 
sip of scotch and washed it down with beer. A small crowd of students came through the door 
just then and there were yells of greeting and loud laughter. A local man 
who had been falsely accused of child molestation and who had spent five years in prison sat at 
the end of the bar near the coffee machine. Later, he had been exonerated by some process 
Kiernan never completely understood and they let him out and he was able to get a job as a 
custodian someplace. In the meantime his wife had divorced him and moved away, and so he 
lived in a boarding house downtown. Kiernan was always curious about him. He was tall with a 
heavy frame and short cropped graying hair and an angular raw boned face. He watched people 
silently, smiling and chatting every so often, as he sipped coffee from a mug . 

“He doesn’t like anyone,” said Martin Zeller. 
“But he gives me the classes I need,” Ron said. He had both hands around his beer bottle and he 


turned his head a little from side to side, as though to show how annoyed he was at what he had 


to do to make a living. 

“Yeah I hear,” said Zeller, his voice was low and gravelly. 

“But pimping some girl...?” Tom said. He was incredulous at what he had been hearing. 
“Who’s pimping?” Kiernan said, smiling. The scotch was beginning to warm him. He thought it 
was a joke. 

“Some girl?” Pedar Burge asked. Somehow he had missed this part. He blew smoke and his eyes 
circled around before he looked straight back at Zeller. He had on a black short sleeved shirt and 
Kiernan noticed the whiteness of his arms. 

“Yeah some homeless woman, crazy bag lady, or something,” Zeller said. He didn’t really 
believe it either. It was not something to be believed, it was just rumors. 

“No no no, nothing like that happens around here,” Ron said, “this is a clean living town here. 
We’ve even got cows. You can go out and see them. They’re in the barn now getting warm, but 
you can see them when it gets to be spring.” 

“T don’t believe it.” Zeller said. He had lived in the town fifteen years. 

“Tt’s true, they’re real cows.” 

“Well I guess Ill have to wait,” Zeller said. He tried to smile then took a sip of his beer. He was 
thinking about something and it was bothering him. 

“You won’t be disappointed,” Pedar said. 

“Pimping what?” Kiernan said. 

“Nothing, nothing... he’s just talking,” Ron waved the whole thing away with a sweep of his 
head. 

“Old story about Jaeger,” Pedar explained. 

“Supposed to have strange connections,” Zeller said. 

“Strange friends.” Pedar put in, smiling while looking off to the side. He blew smoke. 

“Strange habits,” Zeller said. He was getting into the joking mood. 

“Nasty habits,” Ron said. 

“Does it involve tea?” Kiernan said. 

“No, no tea,” said Ron. 

“Not at three, not at any other time,” Pedar said. 


“Oh well at least that’s good, had me worried there.” Kiernan looked around the room. He had 


decided to get drunk. He wasn’t sure why. He had been doing it more often lately, but he didn’t 
feel like thinking anymore about it now. 

“He wasn’t doing it. It was someone else though,” Zeller clarified. He didn’t want things to get 
out of hand. “And there was supposed to be an investigation, but then it was dropped.” 

“T think he’s an anarchist, that’s what it really is,” Ron said. Anarchist was one of his favorite 
words. To be called an anarchist was a high compliment, coming from him. But in this case he 
wasn’t serious. He was still hunched over his bottle. Financial stress throbbed inside of him like 
some kind of abscess. 

“T think he’s a spy,” Pedar said. 

“A secret anarchist, a secret erotic anarchist, of cosmic empathy,” Ron elaborated. He loved to 
use words meaninglessly. It released a kind of odd joviality in him. 

“Who said that?” Tom said and looked at Pedar. 

“Erotic anarchist?” Ron looked back at him. 

“No — spy,” Zeller said. 

“He’s just talking,” Ron said to Tom as he tilted his head toward Pedar. 

“Not really spy, just...,” Zeller said. Then he went on. “No one knows much about him. Why he 
was hired. How. It was just strange. I remember it. He just kind of showed up. Guy from 
Germany going to be the head of the English department. We were like, well...whatever.” The 
crowd was louder and more drunk. Cigarette smoke seeped into the light from lamps that hung in 
a row over the bar. The lights were apricot gold, yellow, or glaring white, depending on how you 
looked at them. 

“Kaspar Hauser,” Ron said. He lowered his chin. “The original. He’s an empathic anarchist, I’m 
sure of it. We need them, we don’t have enough of them. Behind his staid exterior —’ Ron was 
about to go on, he was on a roll. 

“Very... sort of Prussian,” Pedar said and blew smoke. Then he looked around and scratched his 
nose with the joint of his thumb. 

“Prussian?” Tom asked, interested. 

“Prussian is good,” Ron confirmed. He punched a loose fist forward into the air. “They were 
secret anarchists also. They just did it in their own way.” 


“Hmmm,” said Zeller, he had both forearms on the table. He seemed to be peering down into it. 


Then he looked up and around but at no one in particular, observing globally, obscurely 
assessing. “I hear... yeah ...I hear,” he said abstractly. He was trying to be in the mood but he 
really wasn’t. 
“He likes that Terry guy though,” Pedar observed. 
“How’d that guy ever get the woman he’s got? They live together?” Tom asked. 
“T guess.” 
“He’s a strange guy,” Tom said. 
“Heard he drinks a lot,” Pedar said stubbing out his cigarette in a black plastic ashtray provided 
for the purpose. There was a pile of slightly browned and twisted remnants already there, lying in 
their own ash. 
“If he does, he doesn’t do it in here,” Zeller said. “Never see him anywhere, stays by himself, 
sneaks in and out of his office, just avoids everyone.” 
“That’s smart,” Pedar observed and smiled in appreciation. 
“Just shows up for meetings,” Ron said. 
“That’s smart.” 
“You know him?” Kiernan asked. He had been curious about certain things for a while. “He used 
to oversee us part timers,” Ron said. “He knows his stuff, but I couldn’t relate to him. He’s tight 
with Alphonse though.” 

“Who?” said Tom. 

“Jaeger. That’s his first name — Alphonse Jaeger.” 

“Two stiff weirdoes,” Zeller said. 
“Yeah,” Pedar said and lowered his chin. 
“Tight ass weirdoes,” Ron said. 
“Corporate university,” Kiernan said. 
“That’s where he came from. This Terry. He had some position at one of these research one so- 
called places. But...something happened...” 
“What?” 
“We don’t know. There were questions, but it didn’t matter. Jaeger wanted this guy, this Terry, 
he was his guy, for some reason, 


so -- we got him. He’s not a bad sort, you get to know him.” 


“Funny,” Kiernan said. He finished the scotch he had. He noticed the facets cut in the 
bottom of the glass. 
“There’s something strange going on,” Zeller said. 
“What’s strange?” Kiernan asked. 
“T don’t know,” Zeller said. You could tell it was something he had been thinking of for a while. 
“One thing, though,” Kiernan went on, “— you know I interview with those two — Jaeger and that 
woman —.” 
“Sewall?” 
“Yeah.” 
“Marla Sewall.” 
“You see the dresses she wears?” Tom said, his eyes wide with incredulity. 
“Nine inches above the knee, cleavage all out,” Ron said as he shrugged both his shoulders up 
and pointed in toward his own chest. “Someone should complain.” 
“She’s about 50,” Tom said. “It’s a joke, it’s some kind of --” 
“Performance art —” said Ron. 
“--a performance —” Zeller agreed. “That’s it. Right there.” He still had both forearms on the 
table but he pointed an index finger to emphasize. 
“Performance art, yeah —” Ron said. “Very avant-garde and esoteric and they —” 
“They’re tight, you know, those two,” Zeller said. 
“As in horizontally?” Tom asked . 
“No, in some other way, maybe that too, but something else.” 
“What?” Kiernan asked. 
“T don’t know. I have to ask the spirits more, get my crystal ball polished. Maybe get a new one.” 
“Heard they’re having a special down at —” 
“Yeah.” 


“So what’s so strange?” Zeller asked Kiernan. 


“They were very nice then,” Kiernan said, “‘and ever since I get here there’s this weird 
atmosphere.” 


“You're paranoid.” 


“Maybe.” 

“But that doesn’t mean they’re not really after you,” Tom said and smiled. 
“As the saying goes.” 

“They do that with everybody,” said Zeller. 

“Why?” 

“Psychological warfare. This place is not what it seems.” The music was very loud, but 
beyond that there was the murmur -- it was like leaves blown through by a steady wind -- of so 
many conversations going on at once, senseless conversations. There were now large car loads of 
students and more were flowing in steadily. 

“T’m going to get another drink,” Kiernan said. He got up, looking around the room as he 
did. Then he looked back at the table. “Anybody want anything?” 

“Get a pitcher of Killian’s,” Ron said. “Here.” He started reaching for his wallet. 
“T’ll get it,” Kiernan said. 
“Ok Pll get the next,” Ron said. “You’re a true anarchist.” 
Kiernan stood at the bar and ordered the beer and the girl filled the pitcher. He bright it back to 
the table, a pitcher of red amber beer, a local favorite, and he placed it on the table and sat down. 
Suddenly three cops came in. Their dark blue uniforms contrasted with everything around them. 
There was a total change. One cop went straight to Tom behind the bar. The other two pincered a 
tall slim Black guy in a leather jacket. He had a red hoodie underneath it and loose black sweat 
pants with combat boots. At first he had his hands in his pockets. One cop said something, and 
the kid tossed his head a little and stepped back. The other cop grabbed him and snatched at his 
jacket, and the kid’s hands came out and he raised them up high shaking them a little. The two 
were on him and they spun him around. The jukebox was cut. It was strange to hear the silence. 
The kid was palms flat against the wall, his body a 45 from the dark wooden floorboards to the 
red brick of the wall. The other cop was still talking to Tom who made little nods of his chin as 
though he were pushing something down against his chest. Then the kid’s hands were wound up 
together behind his back, and the two walked him toward the door. The third cop trailed after 
them, his mag light in his hand. Then they were gone. Two blond girls got up and went out 
quickly after them. 
“Eh what was all that?” Pedar said. 


“Don’t know.” 

“Bad guys,” Ron said. 

“Just one,” Tom said. 

“No the other three, the ones in blue,” Ron said. 

“Right,” Tom said. 

“You're an anarchist after my own heart” Ron said. “I knew it.” 

“Just some dope thing,” Zeller said. 

“You never can tell, lot of strange things around here,” Pedar said. 

“Don’t worry, Mike, you’ll be fine. He likes you,” Zeller said. 

“He doesn’t like anybody,” Pedar said. 

“Tt’s a nice place. It is,” Zeller said. 

“You just have to get used to it,” Pedar said. 

“Have another drink,” said Ron 

“Yeah,” Kiernan said. 

“Tt’s the weather, you know, more than anything,” Pedar said and shrugged, and touched at his 

shirt and pants looking for his cigarettes. 

“What’s that Ben Franklin said, everyone complains about the weather but no one does anything 

about it?” Zeller said. 

“Another anarchist after my own heart, an erotic anarchist, a cosmic one -- out there with his 

kite. The genuine promethean spirit,” Ron said. 

The crowd got going again after the interruption of the cops. They got drunker and louder, and 

the smoke got thicker. If there is such a thing as a fog of war, then is there also a fog of peace? 

Kiernan wondered this, though later he did not remember doing so. And yet he did think it. 
Eventually the meeting broke up, although it lasted until closing time. The various parties 

dispersing -- because of lateness, fatigue, drunkenness, amorousness, sudden hunger. It was like 

the mantle on a pond being broken up by waves, or like the clouds clearing in the sky after a 

storm. And the sky was very clear as Kiernan walked back to his apartment by himself. The 

snow was blue and creaked as he walked on it. It was very late and silent and the air was 

extremely cold. Smoke went straight up from chimneys. There were many stars, and the white 


half-moon was still out and very bright. 


THREE AN ENCOUNTER 


Terrence “Terry” Melrose was an assistant professor at a university in the northeast. Six 
years before, he had come to teach directly from graduate school, and now it would soon be 
decided whether he would be given tenure or be asked to leave. He was fairly confident that he'd 
be kept on, but not absolutely confident. He was still single, and he had reached that age when it 
becomes less and less likely that one will marry. This fact occasionally preoccupied him, though 
often he was too busy teaching and writing and working for a local environmental group to think 
much about it. The environmental group was very important to him. It could be said that trying 
to save the earth was now his real work, more real to him than his scholarly research, which was 
on Thoreau, although in fact it had been this writer who had drawn him to it in the first place. 
Actually, an interest in literature had come to seem more and more beside the point, something 
which merely brought one into contact with words and with books, when more than ever what he 
wanted was some immediate connection to the world itself. 

Melrose was tall and thin. He had long arms and legs and was somewhat awkward and tentative 
in his movements. When he was younger he had had long hair and had been something of a 
hippie. In those days he would sometimes sit for hours, say on a park bench or in a sunny corner 
of the Student Union, reading a paperback copy of Walden or Maine Woods. With his butt on the 
very edge of the seat, both long legs spread out, planted as it were on the floor before him, he 
would lean forward with his elbows resting on his knees, his head down, his long black hair 
hanging down and covering much of his face. If someone spoke he would look up a bit, though 
not all the way, and answer them from under his brow, while still holding the book in both 


hands, large hands which often bent the book backward against the spine. It was a posture and a 


gesture that conveyed either shyness or a concentration tending to lose sight of its surroundings. 
These 
days he dressed somewhat differently, wore his hair shorter, and no longer bent books backward 
against the spine. Also, the task of negotiating department politics had made him both more 
outgoing yet also more conventionally reserved. Nonetheless, somewhere inside him was still the 
same inexperienced young man who wanted to do something real and meaningful in the world. 
In his second year at the university he had an affair with Elizabeth Maracotte, a 
colleague. She was a tall blond woman with a graceful figure and a broad gleaming smile. She 
wore her hair long, and in its soft wavy cascades, hay and honey and light brown were mingled 
equally. To Terry it always seemed the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. But then, of 
course, all of her was the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. He sometimes wondered why 
she wanted him. He was not ugly, certainly, but neither was he handsome, or to be precise, as 
handsome as she was beautiful. He sometimes felt that she was out of his league, not by a lot 
perhaps, but by enough. It was true that she might not have had a lot of opportunities in her 
current setting, though she certainly had had them in the past, and he wondered if he wasn't a 
step down for her. But surprisingly enough, their affair was remarkably passionate, and for her 
just as much as for him. 
She was vivid and outgoing. She liked parties, and she had lots of friends and acquaintances. He 
had always been rather private, though not reclusive. She was open and cheerful where he was 
pensive, somewhat constrained, and troubled. And yet she was intelligent too, even brilliant. 
Sometimes he thought she was actually more intelligent than he, or at least brighter, quicker. She 
wrote brisk readable articles at top speed, revised them at top speed, and then got them published 
immediately. He did everything slowly. To him she was life and color and passion and he loved 
her with an unreasoning intensity, almost obsessively. He loved what she said and what she 
thought and how she spoke and her voice itself and how she moved when she walked across a 
room. And he loved her body most of all. Of course, it was not merely her body that he loved, 
but her body as the living, precious and irreplaceable self that she was. She swam, she played 
tennis and liked to go camping, and really she had a wonderful figure. He loved the sight of her 
naked and the sounds that she made, and, amazingly, she seemed to feel this way about him as 


well. He was not so ugly, after all, and not so dumb, and slim but wiry-strong, and he could wrap 


himself around her in a way that she seemed to love with a deep, restful intensity which became 
a restless and anguished excitement when he entered her, an excitement which then always broke 
around them in a shower of her agonized and grateful cries. He had never disappointed her. She 
had always told him so, and he knew that it was true. It was the most wonderful relationship he 
had ever had. Then, all of a sudden, after about a year and a half, it ended. 

From time to time Elizabeth had dropped hints about marriage. At first he felt flattered and also 
extremely happy, although in a perplexed way. It was as though a tremendous gift had been 
given to him, so great a gift, in fact, that he didn't quite know what to do with it. He would later 
remember these days as blissful and radiant with a golden promise. But then things changed 
somehow, and he began to delicately evade the issue of marriage altogether. He felt that it might 
not be the best thing for him. He didn't know why he felt like this, but he did. For her part, she 
had reached tha age when she had had enough of affairs, and now she wanted something more. 
At this time they were both in their early thirties. One evening, after an argument in which a 
great deal was said, she let him know that she had been seeing someone else. He was shocked 
but not entirely surprised, and that was the end of that. 

Since they taught in the same department, they had to deal with each other rather frequently. At 
first Liz (that was what he had always called her) was distant and cool. He was hurt by this and 
then, after a while, angry. He became distant himself. Then this mutual mistrust revealed itself to 
have been merely a phase, like a passing cloud shadow on an otherwise bright day. The truth 
was, they still liked each other. 

At about this time Terry became even more involved with the environmental group. He became 
still less concerned with reading and writing and thinking; or at any rate less consumed by them. 
Instead he felt increasingly called to some kind of action. His life gradually changed. He spent 
more and more time in his office. It was a good place to do work for the organization: writing 
letters to the editor, letters to politicians, talking on the phone to recalcitrant do-nothings, trying 
to cajole or inspire or convince. When he wasn't doing any of that, he was out making speeches 
or attending meetings with mayors and town councils and concerned church groups. And of 
course there was still teaching. With all this there was a sense in which he didn't notice, or didn't 
immediately notice, when Elizabeth got married. At first there was nothing, and then a slight 


shock, like a slap, and then a deeper and more serious pain which went on and on, and which, 


when it finally died away, left an unexpected feeling of anxiety and abandonment. Terry's 
parents were both dead and he had no siblings. Now there was no one in the entire world who 
really cared about him. No one. He might have expected to feel betrayed, but he didn't. Instead it 
was a feeling of loss and abandonment and emptiness and, above all, finality. He felt a strange 
and intense grief that he had lost his last chance for happiness with a woman, as indeed perhaps 
he had. And the grief was strange only in this — that it was softened by what passed for self- 
knowledge, a kind of dim twilit surmise. One evening he lay in bed thinking; he couldn't sleep 
and thoughts of Elizabeth wandered through his mind continually. Outside it was raining, and the 
sound of the rain was the sound of grief itself. Then a subtle shift in his misery brought him to 
the conclusion, hesitant but still consoling, that perhaps it was all just as well. Given the sort of 
person that he was, it was perhaps best that he should live alone. Yet it took him a long time to 
fall asleep. 

She had married a man named Marc Schofield, an administrator of some sort, actually an 
assistant Dean for external affairs, whose position was both lucrative and secure. And so she was 
now Elizabeth Maracotte-Schofield. Terry hated the name. He hated the thought of her sleeping 
with another man. (Though, really, not all that much; he'd lately been sleeping with another 
woman, someone he'd met through the environmental group.) But most of all he hated the idea of 
her loving another man. And he really didn't know what she saw in him. He was a bit shorter 
than she was and somewhat broad, with black hair that he swept back from his forehead with 
conspicuous neatness and parted on one side. He wore grey suits, black suits, and dark blue suits 
and looked exactly like what he was -- a third-rate academic who was now an academic 
bureaucrat, the worst kind of bureaucrat. On top of that, or perhaps one should say beneath it, 
Terry still had the feeling, no doubt irrational, that although she had married this other man for 
reasons of her own, she really still loved him. 

The two of them naturally continued to see each other in the course of their work week, usually 
just coming and going in the halls, but often enough at committee meetings as well. By this point 
things were no longer particularly awkward between them, at least not in any visible way, and in 
any event, Terry, for his part, was even more busy these days than usual. Then, gradually, he 
began to notice a change in her. Yes, it was true, he finally concluded, not without some 


satisfaction: she was putting on weight. And she looked, in some indescribable way, older. It was 


sad, he thought, since she'd had such a beautiful figure and she had been married for only a year. 
But that often happened. Then, a little while later, he suddenly realized what was actually the 
case. At that moment the last illusion he had had was destroyed. For a while, for about a week, 
he was physically ill. He was surprised by this, it was so strange, nothing like what he might 
have expected, but then he hadn't expected anything at all. Yet now he knew the truth: she wasn't 
getting fat. She was pregnant. 

She was going to have a child. Thoreau, he recalled, was a bachelor, and Brahms was a 
bachelor, and Beethoven, and De Vinci, and, and, and.... Then, after he had been upset long 


enough, he put the whole thing out of his head. 


I 


One day several months later they were on their way back to the department after a 
meeting of the Undergraduate Policies Committee. He was going back to his office to work, and 
she was on her way to the library. Quite casually they had fallen into pace along side each other. 
He thought it would be rude to ignore her or to drop back. He asked how she was feeling. 

"Oh, fine," she said. She flashed her brilliant smile. His heart was torn by the beauty of it and by 
the beauty of her face and of her honey-gold hair. 

"That's good." 

"Except that I've been having to get a lot of new clothes," she laughed, while continuing to look 
straight ahead and shifting her cream-colored carry-all bag to her other shoulder. 

"Yes, I can imagine," he said and glanced away for a second. Then he looked back at her. "Is it 


difficult?" he asked. "I mean, is that like a big problem?" 


"Well..." She looked ahead up the hallway, not at him. They had stopped at his office door. She 
swept some of her long hair back over her shoulder. "Well, they always have these very 
conservative styles. You know. They always say black minimizes." 

"Black minimizes?" 

"Yeah. You know," she smiled," you don't show as much if you wear dark colors. Supposedly.” 
"I see," he said. He caught himself glancing at her stomach. She was about six months pregnant. 
"But you know," she went on, shifting her weight casually to one foot as though they were just 
talking about the weather or some promising student. "You know, I don't want to cover it up. I 
want to show it." She made a little opening-the-gate gesture with her arms, as though to say ta- 
da. He couldn't help laughing. 

"So how are you?" she said. 

"T'm fine. Busy." 

"I always see your letters in the newspaper." 

"Yes, well,” he said while he was unlocking his office door, looking down at his keys, such a 
large number of keys. "You've always got to keep at them.” 

"T'll bet," she said. They said good-bye, and she walked away down the hall. He watched her go. 
She did not turn to look at him, and as she walked she switched the carry-all bag to the opposite 
shoulder once again. 

He closed the door behind himself and went to his desk and sat down. For several minutes he just 
sat there. The blinds were open. Outside the day was bright. The afternoon light glowed warmly 
against one wall of the courtyard below. It was a mild April afternoon. Down in the courtyard, 
some students sat at the tables talking, while others sat around the edge of the fountain, which 
was still dry. One young couple sitting on the fountain's edge seemed so deeply engrossed in 
their conversation as to be unaware of anything else around them. The child would be born in 
midsummer, he thought. 

About half an hour passed. He was in the middle of a letter to a state representative, when 
someone knocked on the door. It was a very soft tap. At first he thought he was hearing things. 
Perhaps it was the janitor wanting to collect the trash. They always made their rounds after 
hours. It was now about five o'clock. 


"Just a second," he called out as he finished the sentence he was writing. Then he got up to 


answer the door. It was Elizabeth. "Hi." She looked down for a second, as though embarrassed, 
not meeting his gaze. Something unusual for her. "Can I come in?" she asked and smiled a small 
smile. 

"Sure. Come in. What's the problem?" 

"No problem. I just wanted to talk. Can I close the door?" 

"Of course. Is something the matter?" 

"No. Why would something be the matter?" She leaned back against the door, as though to keep 
it closed with her rear end. Her long white hands were spread out on her thighs. She seemed to 
be smoothing her dress, though she wasn't. She had a baffled, slightly awkward smile. She knew 
what she wanted to say but didn't know how to go about approaching it. 

"Can I sit down?" 

"Sure." He motioned to the beat-up couch he had along one wall. On either side of it, green metal 
bookshelves, neatly filled, reached to the ceiling. 

Then something incredible happened. As she was about to sit down she turned to him suddenly, 
grabbed his shirt front, and kissed him intensely. At first, he didn't respond at all, he was so 
surprised. He pulled back a little. But she clung to him, a faint smile on her face. Her eyes were 
focused on his throat. His heart was pounding. 

"I want you again," she said. He didn't know what to say. Then he cautiously ventured, "Meaning 
what?" 

"I just want you," she said. It was as though she hadn't heard him. 

She wrapped her arms tightly around his neck and kissed him. This time he held her head in both 
hands and returned her kiss, long and deeply. The pressure of her mouth against his was greater 
and greater and she worked her head around impatiently, as though she wanted to seal their two 
mouths together forever. Gingerly he passed his hand down along her back and held her buttocks 
with one hand and the small of her back with the other and gathered her body close to his. For a 
moment it seemed foreign to him, like a language he’d once been fluent in but now had to 
carefully relearn. Her belly pressed against him and he ran his fingers slowly up her sides 
feeling, just tentatively, her pregnancy, as though to be sure it was real. It was very soft, or at 
least he had, through her clothing, the impression of softness, and yet of resiliency too. It was 


soft and full, and he placed both hands on her belly near the sides of her waist, as though he 


expected to feel something through his palms. Then, suddenly, he pulled away. She still wanted 
to kiss him. Interrupted, dismayed, she tried to cling to him, but he held her two hands in his own 
and pushed them gently away. 

"No," he said. 

"Why?" She was impatient to continue and ran her hands lightly along his belt and along his 
forearms, her gaze more or less on his belt buckle. Then she looked up and into his eyes. 

"Why?" she asked. 

"This is crazy." He looked down but didn't say anything. 

"Is that the reason?" Her eyes were smiling, mocking him. 

"Is what the reason?" 

"That I'm pregnant." 

"I don't know." 

He ran the tips of his fingers over the front of her blouse. Her suit -- loose jacket and pants -- was 
expensive looking, the color of white sand. 

"Then what is it?" 

"It's just...strange.” 

"Kiss me," she said. 

"Why? Why do you want this all of a sudden?" She shook her head sideways, her eyes closed for 
a second. "I just do." 

"Have you missed me?" he said. 

"Yes." She looked at him. Her eyes were a deep lucid olive green. She traced a forefinger up and 
down over the place where she knew the dark hair on his flat hard stomach ran downward in a 
gentle sequence of V's. It had always reminded her of the wave trails on a beach. Her finger tips 
rested briefly on his belt buckle. Then she looked up at him again. 

"Yes," she said, "I miss you." She breathed the words out more than spoke them. Then she 
breathed in deeply, almost sighing, and her chest rose and fell slightly. It was an admission of 
some kind. Was it a painful one, he wondered. 

"Are you happy?" he asked. 

"Yes." She looked at him brightly, matter of factly. "Yes, of course." 

"IT see," he said. Then: "That's good." 


She smiled at his awkwardness. It was as if she were laughing at him. But then, almost at once, it 
was gone. She was pressing herself against him again, harder this time, steadily, resting, as she 
did so, the lower part of her rounded belly against the upward-angled hardness and fullness 
below his belt buckle. How sweet and strangely delicate a man was, she thought, how lyrical, 
striving and endangered at every moment. They kissed again, longer this time and very deeply, 
and he moved his hands slowly up underneath her blouse. She leaned back, slipped off her jacket 
and raised her arms above her head, like someone stretching and yawning. He lifted her blouse. 
She got it over her head and swept aside her gold hair momentarily disordered and standing out 
in all directions, floating in the dusty lemon-colored light. In a second she had unsnapped her 
bra. He knelt and kissed her stomach and unzipped her pants and slowly slipped them down. She 
stepped out of them like a girl stepping out of a bathing suit. He was overcome by her beauty. It 
was an ache deep within him, a feeling of exultation and of maddening joy and grief. In a 
moment he was naked beside her and they lay down on the couch. But he wouldn't go inside her. 
"I might hurt you." 

"Don't be silly," she said. "Come to me. I want you," she whispered in his ear. She kissed him 
and drew him to her, but he still resisted. 

"No," he said. "Let's just lie here for a while." She was about to say something, but he hushed her 
with a finger to his own lips and then two fingers to hers. She kissed the tips of his fingers and 
smiled and shut her eyes, content for the moment, a vague smile playing over her mouth, and 
then after a moment no smile at all, and it was as if she had fallen asleep, though a certain 
watchful alertness in her body made him realize she hadn't. He took her in his arms. The feel of 
her skin was wonderful, like nothing else he had ever known, although indeed he had known it 
so often before. This was what he had given up, he thought. What a fool he had been. His 
erection was against her belly and their feet were touching. He had closed the blinds part way. 
Ripples of light and shadow fell on the side of her face and over her breasts and stomach. There 
were faint wavy stripes across her thighs and blond pubic hair. They interlaced their fingers and 
kissed, at first softly, delicately, just their lips touching, then urgently, their mouths fully open as 
though trying to become one mouth and one breathing. 

He slid down and began kissing her stomach and she leaned back further to let him, running her 


fingers through his black hair. With her other hand she stroked the side of her own stomach. He 


kissed her breasts, slowly, delicately, studying the differences in them. Her whole body was 
different, not just obviously so, but in subtle ways as well. She herself was different -- a different 
body, a different person. And now she was, in a way, more than one person. For a moment he 
felt strange, as though everything in the world were slightly altered -- things were not what they 
had seemed, were not what they were, or had ever been; everything he had seen or known or 
touched appeared now, in retrospect, a somewhat different thing. "What's the matter?” she said 
softly. There was such remarkable affection in her voice. He could almost imagine they had 
never been apart, yet he knew that this, too, was an illusion or that it was different than what it 
seemed, though in a way he could not have described. 

"I love you," he said. 

"I love you too." 

Her nipples seemed larger and perhaps darker. She had always had large nipples, but before they 
had seemed in a sense ornamental, whereas now they looked purposeful, as though not quite part 
of her. Her belly was like that too in a way. 

"Well?" she said. 

"Well what?" 

"What do you think?" she said, tilting her head to the side for a moment. "You don't think 
I'm...awkward looking?" 

"No." 

He kissed her stomach. Then he kissed it again and again. He'd only intended to do it once or 
twice, but after a moment he found it had a strange attraction for him. He thought of time, of 
tides pulled by the moon, of eggs, of polished stones, of paper lanterns, of curtains, of hay, of 
damp earth, of water flowing, of flowing water braiding over stones or flowing in slow circles 
inside pools, of dust motes spinning in a beam of light.... Her body didn't feel as he imagined it 
would. He stood up for a second to adjust the curtain so that the light would fall across her 
somewhat differently. 

"What are you doing?" She had the puzzled, cross look of someone wakened from a half-sleep. 
"Just a second,” he said. They were talking in whispers. What would happen if the janitor did 
come around after all? As he fiddled with the blinds and drapes, the thought crossed his mind 


that it was as if he were preparing to photograph her. When he went back over to the couch, he 


knelt on the edge of it beside her, then bent to her stomach, resting his face there, pressing his ear 
against her, as though he were listening to a sea shell or a signal from another realm beyond the 
taut yet soft skin of her belly which was made warm by the bars of late afternoon sun. He 
thought then of a tympanum of some kind. And yet it was not a tympanum, and it was not a 
pillow either. Her skin was noticeably warm. He kissed her again, this time just the surface of her 
skin itself -- sunlit, gold, white, soft -- whereas before, while kissing her, it was as though he had 
been kissing her whole belly, the whole of her inner being and all its depths of darkness which 
were revealed to him then, just then, at that moment in the world. But now it was just her skin he 
touched. "Thy belly is like a heap of wheat," he said. 

She smiled and tilted her head back. "Very funny," she said. Then she closed her eyes and set her 
forearm across the bridge of her nose. "The sun's in my eyes," she said and turned her head. He 
got up to readjust the blinds. Then in the dimmer light he came to her again. Like an angel of the 
Lord, he thought, and this made him smile inwardly as he knelt beside the couch and began to 
kiss her breasts again and her sternum. This time she was overshadowed by the beige light from 
the thin institutional curtains which were the color of masking tape. Slowly he began to feel 
more at home with her body and with this other part of her. Yet he never could entirely. Every 
time she moved, there was, in every movement, in every gesture, a certain awkwardness, an 
evidence and acknowledgement of her change in being. She seemed to be many different 
women, every turn or shift of position bringing a different one fleetingly before him. And her 
belly was never really what he would have expected. And yet it was strangely fascinating. He 
told her something to that effect, though later he couldn't remember what. She smiled, somewhat 
awkwardly, and he realized that she had been shy at first. 

"What do you like about it?" 

"IT don't know," he said. "It has a beautiful...a rondure. It's not really fragile, although it is." 
"That's what everybody thinks...that you're going to break or something." 

"Well it's understandable." 

"T guess." 

"It's like I don't really think it's fragile," he said, "but I have this feeling that it's precarious 
somehow. As though I wanted to keep everything away from you.” 


"Like those exercises for high school kids where they make them carry an egg around.” They 


both smiled, laughing softly, and then were silent. A small, unacknowledged tension was 
dispelled. He passed the palm of his hand lightly over her belly near her navel. It was a gentle 
soothing gesture, and he remembered how his mother, when he was a boy, would pass her hand 
over his brow and eyes when sometimes he couldn't sleep at night. How long ago that was. 

"It reminds me," he said, “...it's very sculpturesque. Like some kind of modern sculpture. 
Something abstract." 

"Hmm." 

"Like those ovoid things that Georgia O'Keefe made at the end of her life. Did you ever see 
them?" 

"I think so," she said. She smiled and touched his hair. She wasn't really paying attention to what 
he was saying. Then her smile faded, though so slightly that no one could have noticed, and a 
shadow passed over her briefly, though again, no one could have known. Then, in response, she 
put this aside, summoning only what she wanted of the moment and could use. His attention 
became a warm bath she could stretch out in. 

"You're so beautiful, Liz." He didn't know what else to say. 

“Thank you," she said. She lifted her nose a little and shook her hair aside in a movement that 
was more like a shrug and was also a shy admission and a challenge too. After a pause she asked, 
"Does it matter that it's somebody else's?" 

"It's not like it's really anybody's." 

"Come to me.” 

"No. Not now." 

"You won't hurt me." 

"I know. I just can't." 

"Why?" 

"[ just can't. I don't know. Maybe later." 

"When?" 

He paused listening for a second. The janitor? No. He leaned his face against her stomach for a 
second. Then he kissed her breasts again, and they interlaced their fingers. "Will we see each 
other again?" 


She didn't answer at first. "Yes," she said after a moment. 


He raised his head to look into her eyes, but she had moved her head and a bar of deeper shadow 
was across them. It had gotten dimmer in the room. He only just now noticed. 

"When?" 

"After." 

"After you have it?" 

"Yes, then. I've missed you." 

"I missed you too," he said. 

He began kissing her again and moved slowly from her breasts to her belly and down to her 
thighs and then between them. She shifted and murmured once and then fell silent, stroking the 
back of his head. They held hands, and, for an instant, a strange communication flowed between 
them — somehow unearthly, more than human or not exactly human, or not in any usual 
understanding of the word. She murmured more loudly and then sighed aloud, and as he 
searched inside her with his tongue, she herself searched for a word that they both wanted to 
speak yet never could find, except in glimpses, half-uttered, breathed out in fragments. Her 
sighing grew louder and took on an anguished tone, and he reached up with one hand to place a 
finger on her lips. She pressed herself against him and squeezed her thighs tightly around him 
and with a few tremulous exclamations came and a creamy thick fluid flowed for a second into 
his mouth. He lay there for a moment, his head resting on her stomach, his face still wet. Their 
fingers were still interlaced. 

It must have been that they both fell asleep for a little while, for when they began to stir again it 
was dusk. The whole building was still and silent. Outside a light breeze blew through the trees 
in the courtyard. Outside someone was locking and unlocking one of the doors that lead into the 
courtyard. Then the sound stopped and the whole place was deserted. Their hands gradually 
disengaged, and after a minute or two they got up and got dressed. 

"Will I see you again?" he asked. She turned her back to him, and he helped her slip into her bra. 
"Yes..." she said quietly." It's just..." 

"I know," he said and turned toward her. 

"We have to wait.” 

"I know." 


They stood there in the nearly dark room for a minute more, holding each other. Then she left. 


The idea was that they would see each other again -- they always used that expression, "see each 
other" -- after she had her child and things settled down a bit. 

Months went by, and she had it -- a boy. That was in the summer. He didn't hear from her, but of 
course he didn't expect to. He himself was busy with some scholarly articles he had been 
neglecting. In the fall semester she was still out on leave. Then in November he was told that he 
would be offered a permanent position and promoted to Associate Professor. Christmas and the 
New Year came and went and still he heard nothing from her. 

When the new semester started at the end of January she was back teaching, her baby always ina 
kind of knapsack on her back or sometimes in front of her. He sometimes saw her husband with 
the same arrangement. Occasionally he made an effort to say hello to him, if only out of 
politeness, but the other man seemed never to know he was there or at least never acknowledged 
him. Elizabeth herself seemed even more changed than she had before. He felt that he hardly 
knew her. It wasn't just that she often looked tired, which she did, but also that her appearance 
itself -- not just her features but her face and not just her face but her whole demeanor -- seemed 
harder now, more narrowly and intensely focused. Since she was married to an administrator, her 
own tenure was assured. Nonetheless, one day she stopped by his office, ostensibly to talk about 
a new requirement for the department's majors. When he saw her at the door his heart pounded a 
little, just for a moment. She didn't have the child with her. 

"How have you been?" he asked. 

"Fine." 

"How do you feel? Are you...all right?" 

"Oh sure. Busy as hell though." 

"I can imagine." He looked briefly down and then motioned her in. 

"I was just wondering..." she went on. "This might seem rather crass....And I don't want to put 
you on the spot or anything. But do you think you might have a sense of how certain people on 
the committee are going to vote?" 

For a moment he didn't know what she was talking about. She looked at him very directly, in a 
way that only she had, and without the slightest smile. "About my tenure," she went on. "Oh," he 
said. "I see." He was surprised and disappointed. And annoyed at himself for being disappointed. 


He was also a bit annoyed at her. "Well," he said. "Like who, for example...” 


"Well I was thinking about old Buldger. You know?" 

"Mmm," he smiled. 

"But you seem to have some sort of rapport with him." 

"Really?" 

"Don't you?" 

For a moment he weighed how he would respond. He was standing by the window. In the 
courtyard below the trees raised bare graphite branches toward the sky. He decided to let it all 
pass. "I think everything will be fine. Really." 

"You think so?" 

"Yes." Then he added, "I wouldn't worry about it," and turned back toward the window. Then he 
realized this was rude. But beyond that, a small hope glimmered inside him. He turned back 
toward her, deciding to be as cordial as possible. They sat there in his office for several minutes 
making small talk. The whole time he was waiting for her to bring up the really important 
subject. 

"Do you remember what we said?" he asked finally. "You know. A while back." 

Her face flushed pink. For the first time since he had known her, she looked embarrassed. Then 
she smiled as though over a funny experience they had shared. And then a completely 
unexpected thing happened. She laughed out loud. 

"What's funny?" he asked. He wasn't really hurt, only puzzled. 

"Nothing. Nothing," she said, still pink-faced. "It's just that when I think back...god." She looked 
away for a second. It was as though she were remembering something from the remote past. 
"When I think back on some of the things I used to do...." She smiled for him to smile at her 
ancient youthful folly as though it were a good joke. He didn't. There was a tightening in his 
stomach, together with a general sinking feeling. It was nothing earth-shaking, but it was as if 
only now did he begin to open his eyes from a sleep that had lasted very long. His heart pounded. 
He looked down at the floor for a moment, one index finger set on the bridge of his nose as 
though he were pushing back a pair of glasses. "Ah, well..." he finally said. It sounded like he 
was Clearing his throat. She looked intensely uncomfortable, and after a minute of aimless small 
talk she left. 


The two of them continued to teach in the same department and to sit on committees together for 


two or three more years, until her husband finally accepted a more lucrative position at another 
university. During that time, in the blank intervals between teaching and writing and 
environmental work, he sometimes thought about her and their relationship and about that one 
episode. He thought that he understood what had happened, and he had long become resigned to 
the whole thing, and indeed to many things, including his life as a bachelor, which by this point 
was fairly well confirmed. But naturally he never forgot, nor wanted to forget, that one 
afternoon. And it was 

this that bothered him: that sometimes when he would steal a glance at her during a tedious 
department meeting, or pass her in the hall, or stop to speak to her about this or that, he often had 
the impression that she herself had forgotten about it, that she had forgotten the whole episode, 
the whole strange, wonderful, indescribable afternoon, just as though it had never happened. He 
knew that this couldn't be, but then who knew? He really didn't understand what her life was 


anymore. Who could say what she would remember and what she would forget? 


FOUR 


Don't you remember all the shapes of smoke you blew into the bedside lamp? -- how 
insubstantial, fleeting, and yet how beautiful. They floated there, drifting, turning inside that 
bright space, ringed in its amphitheater of white plastic -- chance, fortune, chance -- was there, 
and fate -- all the dramatic elements. At other times standing outside in lint-like flakes of falling 


snow, tracking the illusory constellations drifting down toward me, I wondered what 


irreplaceable thing was slipping past me, moment by moment, even then. 

Things that that are unique, that are unexpected, that seem to happen by chance, 

things that are mysterious, enigmatic and unaccountable -- these do happen, somehow; they 
come into existence, and they pass out of it. There has to be some way of setting them down. 
Simply to forget them would be to let something irreplaceable and luminous vanish from the 


world. 


oh KK 


She really didn’t see me. As she came into the bar with this tall and very slim and very 
good-looking guy I’d never seen before. He was blond and he actually looked like some kind of 
male model. 

For some reason the fact that she actually hadn’t seen me made me feel so strangely invisible, as 
though I didn’t exist anymore in some fundamental way, at least not in this world, or not in this 
version of it. What was the weather like then, and what was light in the room like? And why is it 
that I can’t recall even now these details that in themselves mean so little and which yet in 
memory can seem so significant and so evocative, and, in their own way, sad and preoccupying, 
in those moments of retrospective quiet that come over you at times, in the aftermath. And yet I 


can’t recall, I can’t remember. But if a memory is powerful enough, it will often be lost entirely. 


Sometimes I wonder, what is a touch, or even an affair? Is it just a fantasy? You wonder this 
repeatedly, later. Were they just playing some kind of game? Some people think that’s really all 
there is -- we’re all just trapped in our own games, our own imagined fantasies, our numinous 
and favored images, and so, in keeping with this dark propensity, every now and then a certain 
one -- someone -- will come along, and they just happen to have a special sort of air, a certain 


look, and then somehow the blank spot in our puzzle has finally a piece to be filled with. 


I can deal with loneliness, and then the desperation, the deeper and inexpressible grief that comes 
on after a while when loneliness has reached a farther stage -- and it always goes farther than 
you're prepared to let it; and you realize on top of everything that you’re getting older now. Yes 


I can deal with all of that. But it’s the idea that we never really did know each other and never 


could have, that, in a sense, we slid off each other like the rain running down a window -- this is 


the thought that bothers me. I don’t know why it does so much. 


And so to not even be recognized is a little bit too much like not being there at all. You see your 
posthumous condition in the brief glance passing quickly over you, moving through its own 
world, in which you have no place. And you remain behind, left there in your forgotten twilight. 
It’s such a small difference, after all, existing or not. Such a fine line, a membrane separating life 
from death. Perhaps at times there is no separation, and you move over into the other world, the 
world of the dead, step by step. As you walk out into the street you wonder, is it the same 
twilight falling on you that everybody else sees, the same fine mist of rain that everybody feels? 


Perhaps, standing there, you even look down at both your hands, as though somehow to tell. 


So I almost felt like leaving, but then I didn’t. Of course, I didn’t think I’d actually go 
over to talk to her. I suppose I just wanted to observe. And then I thought that maybe she would 
see me. But even if she did, what then? Now she was someone I had known in another life -- in 
circumstances that brought out less than the best qualities in both of us. It was a delicate 
situation. There is something in the erotic connection that disarms you. You end up trusting 
them, quite simply, and I’ve learned that trust is a very dangerous thing. Seldom can one actually 


afford it. This is the conclusion I was forced to come to. 


After a few drinks my mind moves carefully among the darkened shapes of memory. Memory, a 
bridge leading far away into other realms, to the lost worlds, to the unvisited streets scoured by 
wind and rain and littered with autumn leaves. All drifts in the dim light of the bar. Look out into 
the wet street now touched with brilliant sunset. Then, after a slow time, the opal streetlights 
shine milky through a white fog. How quickly it grows late in here. We are always legends for 
ourselves and our lives are fables after a vague time in suspension, after a few drinks. 

And there was a time when I had hopes of a more normal life, even a career. But something 
forced me into out-of-the-way paths. Sometimes it seems that certain things are not to be. You 
want to have an ordinary existence, but there’s something inside of you that drives you 


elsewhere, far far elsewhere. 


FIVE SHARON 


Ray was in the kitchen with Marlene and Joyce. Marlene was helping him, Joyce and Mary 


were waiting on booths and on the counter. 

“Maybe ask her what she’s been eating lately,” Ray said. “I don’t want her eating the 
same thing all the time. Maybe she’d like a little salad, a little green...””» Marlene was busy 
loading up the fridge and stocking the pies and cakes. “Yeah ok.” she said. Then she went to 
look in the pantry for something. 

“You know, always the same stuff -- pancakes, sausage, the platter...” Ray said when she came 
back. 

“You sound like you want to take real good care of her,” Marlene said. 

“Well I’m just saying.” 

“Ts that what you want?” she gave him a slight hip check with her free side as, with her other, she 
cradled several salad orders against her chest, steadying the top one with her chin, as she stood in 
the light of the frost-smoky fridge. 

“Ha?” she looked back at him over her shoulder. When her hands were free, she swatted his rear 
end lightly with the back of her hand. 

“So you’re going to be jealous, is that it?” He was chopping onions for tomorrow’s meatloaf. 
“Maybe I am,” she smiled and raised her chin in a pretend smirk. 

“Well I’m just saying,” he said, dipping his chin downward several times to show he was 
serious. “She used to be a beautiful girl once. I remember her, and very nice too. It’s not her fault 
she’s like this. Her family should all be taken out and shot.” He grabbed two handfuls of 
tomatoes from a bowl and began slicing them with swift savage swipes of a long knife. 

“Yes that’s true,” Marlene agreed with soft disgust. She looked at him for a moment. 

“And go out there,” he said, rubbing his nose with the back of one wrist and then pointing with 
his forehead, “and, you know, little by little ask... how she’s doing and where she’s staying. ...I 
don’t want those guys over at that house, you know...messing with her.” 


“Ok,” she said as she loaded in bowls of rice pudding. 


“You know?” he said, still slicing. 
“Yes, I know. I will.” 
“She’s got a twin sister, what about her? You know...” 
“They’re not twins, just look alike.” 
“So what’s she doing?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“She shack up with that teacher up at the college, that’s one thing.” 
“Yeah I heard that’s not going too good.” 
“She could do something, she’s a nurse, she’s got money.” 
“They never got along.” 
“Doesn’t matter.” 
“T know.” 
“Tt’ll be a judgment on all of them.” 


“Yep, I know. I know it will.” Marlene said. 


Ray went to the kitchen doorway and looked out over the counter and the booths. It was 
past one in the morning, but the place was crowded and noisy. A few people had just got out of 
work, some had just come from the bars downtown, four blocks away. Luke Rudd had just got 
off his cab shift and sat in a booth by himself, his thin arms resting on the table and bony broad 
shoulders curved forward. He was drinking a cup of coffee and raked the fingers of his huge 
hands back through his thinning brown hair, a gesture of total exhaustion. Tom and Jimmy Lawe 
sat at the counter eating their eggs and toast. They sat arched forward with their foreheads almost 
parallel to the counter, and talked as they ate, turning their faces toward each other and then in 
quick side glances around. They owned real estate throughout the area and were always coming 
up with some new business scheme. Spike Powel and his new girlfriend lounged in a corner 
booth. They were both so drunk they could barely look at a menu. At one point she started 
fussing at him, and Joyce had to go over and tell them to quiet down. The girl wore a pink winter 
coat, gray stretch pants, and pink snow boots. She had long dirty blond hair and was rather 


round, quite stupid, and very drunk. Spike was in his usual leather jacket, his black hair gleaming 


in the slightly yellowed light. His face was thin, hacked looking from acne scars, and the color of 
a white biscuit. He smoked slumped sideways in the booth, leaning his head against the wall. 
There were a dozen or so students from the college, some farmers from the area, and assorted riff 
raff probably passing through on their way to someplace else. Outside there was a wet flakey 
snowfall pushed along sideways by wind, and it looked like the night beyond the windows had 
white ropes -- fraying and feathery -- streaming downward at an angle. Sharon sat at her usual 
place at the counter near the waitresses’ entrance, beside the cash register. She was looking down 


at her coffee and rubbing her hands. 


When Kiernan stepped in, he saw the woman sitting at the counter. Her back was to him 
and he noticed her dark blue winter jacket, like a worn quilt, the pea green knit hat, the shopping 
bag on the floor. There were a bunch of other people, all men, scattered across the counter so he 
took the stool next to her. Then he noticed her slightly hunched posture. Under the knit hat was 
an old fashioned kerchief, a kind of floral pattern. She was not that old, he noticed. She still had 
not looked at him. When she did he noticed at once her green eyes and her reddish hair cut in a 
collar length pageboy. 

There was the smell of coffee and, in the rich air, light trailings of cigarette smoke. Mounds of 
fried potatoes, rows of sausage and bacon strips, bright yellow omelets simmered on the grill that 
was tended by a tall Black man. He was fastidious about keeping the different orders in their 
separate spots. He seemed to love scraping down the griddle. When he had finished one area he 
would add a dollop of grease and scrape it down some more. 

A blond waitress set a large plate of food in front of the woman. “Here Sharon,” she said. 
Sharon smiled and nodded. 

The waitress went back to the kitchen. Kiernan studied Sharon some more, but she didn’t notice. 
Then the waitress came back and leaned toward him a little over the counter. 

"Can I get you?" 

"Could I get an omelet?" 

"Sure, what kind? [ll get you a menu?" She plucked one from a nearby holder and set it 
in front of him. It was in a red plastic folder. It was an old menu and the paper was yellowed 


with water stains here and there. 


Sharon picked at her food -- there was a fried egg, a pancake, a piece of sausage, a piece 
of ham. To Kiernan it looked like an odd assortment somehow. The yellow of the egg yolk had 
streaked the pink of the ham. Sharon chopped through it with the side of her fork and smeared it 
around in the yolk before putting a piece in her mouth. The waitress came back smiling and set a 
tossed salad in front of her. “Here, Sharon. Want you to eat a little something green. Ok?” 
Sharon nodded. 

The waitress glanced over at Kiernan and raised her chin. 
"T'll have a cheese omelet," he said. 
"Toast and hash browns?" 
“Please.” 
"Coffee?" 
"Decaffeinated please" 
She smiled. "Okay." Then she swept up the menu. 
“Sharon, how you doing?” Ray said loudly. He stood in the kitchen doorway, one arm up on 
the jamb. 
“T’m ok,” she said. She didn’t look up. Her voice was loud and screechy. It didn’t sound 
like a normal voice. 

“That’s good,” Ray said. He smiled and nodded 

“Yep,” she said still pretty loud, “yep.” She raised her chin as she spoke, as though 
announcing to the kitchen staff. Kiernan looked her over some more. She was not that old. He 
tried to get a sense of what her figure was like. She wasn’t fat. Her legs were actually slim, and 
she still had some nice curves. 

Suddenly she turned to him and said, “Hey,” her voice was still nasal and shrill but now it 
was of normal volume. She looked straight at him, and he noticed her green eyes again, they 
were almost olive green with some gold flecks. But there was something odd as well. Her face 
was heart shaped, in its wimple of darkly floral kerchief, and her hair was of a mingled honey 


and copper. 


“Hello,” Kiernan said. She smiled, but he thought it didn’t have anything to do with him, 
and she went right back to her food. 


“What brings you here,” she asked. Her voice was almost normal now. She had suddenly 


become just one of the locals, assessing a stranger with a quick sidelong query. 

“T teach up at the college,” he volunteered, smiling a little, as though to make himself 
harmless. He could sense wheels of suspicion turning inside her, and he wondered if there were 
other wheels as well, and for a moment the suggestion of other ideas, other intentions, flickered 
about her demeanor, but just briefly. 

“T used to know some people there,” she said, and nodded her head up and down. 

Ray glanced at them every so often from the kitchen doorway. At first Kiernan didn’t 
notice or pay attention, but then he began to realize it was happening. One of the waitresses 
passed by on her way to one of the booths, cradling three plates in her arms. Sharon seemed to be 
thinking of something -- she sat there shaking her head, sipping her coffee. Then she turned to 
Kiernan and gave him a once over. 

“So are you someone’s handsome prince?” she asked. Then she started laughing — “heh 
heh, hee hee hee” -- a squealing suppressed manic laughter that made her torso vibrate a little as 
she looked down into her own lap. Kiernan thought briefly of his slightly pockmarked face, his 
always incipient beer belly. Then she looked back at him. “Sorry,” she said, grinning. There was 
a strangely focused look in her gaze, and he wasn’t sure what it meant. 

“That’s all right.” 

She tightened her grin a little, lips pursed as though she were sucking on something sour, and 
nodded her head as though to say oh yeah? oh yeah? For a moment he thought there would be 
more squealing, but there wasn’t. 

“Who did you know?” 

“At the college?...different ones.” She nodded her head but didn’t look at him. Then she 
became very busy with her food, and as Kiernan observed her sidelong, she seemed a bit more 
normal than she had before. She glanced up and smiled at Marlene who had come out and was 
putting some new pies in the curved glass case where they were displayed. 

“What’s up Sharon?” Sharon wagged her nose back and forth and smiled as she chewed. 
Marlene chuckled a little and went out back again. 

“Do you work at all,” he asked, after a minute. He said this quietly, since he didn’t want 
to risk offending her. 

“No. I used to. 


“What did you do?” 

“T was married. I had a house and everything.” She looked up and around as she sipped 
some coffee. “All gone,” she said cheerfully. She gave another smiling nod, as though to say yep 
yep. He watched her for a second then looked down at his plate. He was uncertain what to say. 

“What happened?” 

“T had a break down,” she said. It was almost matter-of-fact. She was looking straight ahead. She 
didn’t look at Kiernan but went on eating. 

“T had two children,” she said, recalling. Then she glanced at him, smiled, and nodded. 

He noticed two men enter through the doorway, and cold air and an outdoor smell breezed in for 
a moment. They seemed to loiter for a second then took a booth down a ways. 

“Where are they?” he asked. “Do you see them?” 

“No they took them away.” 

“Can you see them, or, you know...visit?” 

“No, they won’t let me.” 

Kiernan didn’t say anything. She was picking at her salad. The place was still crowded and noisy 
but some people had already left. Kiernan was finishing his food. He put some jam on a piece of 
toast. The waitress came and refilled his coffee. He nodded his head thank you. She glanced at 
Sharon then went back to the kitchen. 

He found himself trying to see what was in the overstuffed shopping bag that she had on the 
floor by her stool. 

“Where do you stay?” he asked. 

“T stay at different places.” 

“Hey, Sharon,” someone called out. It was one of the men who had just come in. He had 
to shout a little in order to make himself heard. Kiernan turned and saw them in a booth half way 
down the length of the dining room. The other one turned around and stared over his shoulder. 
Kiernan looked away. The waitress came back with her coffee pot and looked at the men. Then 
she went back into the kitchen. After a minute Ray came out and stood in the kitchen door way 
again. He was wiping his hands on a white apron. He did not look directly at the two men, but 
you could tell that he was aware of them. 


“Yeah,” Sharon said, smiling and nodding her head. “I stay at different places.” She gave 


Kiernan a momentary dreamy look and Kiernan was struck once again by her large round eyes 
in which green, gold, and topaz seemed to mingle. For a moment, he thought he would invite her 
to stay at his place, but then he thought better of it. He didn’t want to get involved. The waitress 
had already put his check face down in front of his plate several minutes ago. She had done it 
without looking at him or asking if he wanted anything else. It lay there a pastel green rectangle, 
titled askew, against the silver flecked Formica counter top. Sharon was still picking at her food. 
They had given her too much, he thought. 

“Okay, Sharon,” he said as he picked up his check. “I’Il maybe see you around again 
some time.” 

“Okay,” she said. “Yep, I'll be here.” 

At the cash register, Kiernan gave the waitress his money and got his change. He stepped 
over and put some of it on the counter beside his plate then went back and stopped in front of the 
cash register. The waitress was still there. 

“Tl pay for her stuff.” 

“No, that’s all right. We take care of that. Thank you,” she said and smiled at him. 

“Ok. Good night.” 

Sharon grinned at him over her shoulder then went back to sipping her coffee, which she was 
cradling with both hands. Kiernan went through the glass doors and stepped out into the fresh air. 
He took a few deep breaths. It was wonderful after being inside. The wind had died and ropes of 
snow -- they seemed to be woven out of crystals when you saw them against a street light — were 
coming straight down. He pulled his hat down lower and tried to avoid frozen puddles of slush 


that shined blackly at edge of the sidewalk and in the gutters. 


SIX 

Dia she remind me of someone? I sometimes wonder about this, and even if she did, 
what would that actually mean? Is it really the case that we’re so affected by the past and by 
those we knew back then. that we see their reflections everywhere and even, in a sense, when we 
don’t actually see them, invent them, summon them, as magicians were said to summon spirits in 


the past? Isn’t it really the present where we live? 


I'm looking out the window and the day is hot and bright. The sky above the hills is a 
pale and whited blue. From my room here on the hill where the apartment house is I can see, far 
off among the trees and scattered rooftops of the town, a windshield or a window or a strip of 
aluminum roof-flashing now glittering in the sunlight -- it seems to make every object burn or 
shine or spark, and it's as though the world were made of tiny, infinitesimal points burning and 
sparkling in your eyes: floss from the cottonwood afloat bright air, dandelion seeds that cross the 
light, bright blue and blue-green flies, and bumblebees... the light not hard, but warm and rich, 
fills the entire valley. The sky itself is absolutely clear. There are no clouds. Across the street a 
slate roof is burning in the sun and almost glows a bright blue. The telephone pole nearby has 
only a small shadow at its foot. The concrete sidewalk burns as white as quartz. And sounds are 


in the air: a lawn mower, someone hammering a board, next door there are children playing. 


And yet now [have to admit that this, this present moment, is actually in the past, since 
it’s my memory -- of an especially beautiful day, some time ago, how long ago I can’t even 
remember, and yet it’s still with me, in my mind a living presence even now. And so maybe it’s 
true after all — that we’re always reliving the past, its scenes, its places and times, its people 
especially, and especially certain ones. But it must be that we live in the present and in the past 
both at once, and that this is part of the problem. But we are headed into the future, whatever it 


might be, and this is an even greater problem, an even greater and more confusing enigma. 


ok KK 


He would never have known. How did he find out anyway? I didn’t think of him as the 
snooping around type. I couldn’t picture that. He was even more absent-minded than I am. 
Typical professor. Was it you who told him after all? Or was it someone that you told and trusted 
with your secret? 

I remember the time I was invited to your place. He saw me in the hall outside my office. He 
seemed preoccupied with something, and I noted once again his tall form, his slightly hunched 
way of walking, both hands in pockets -- I always thought it was as though he were carrying two 
pieces of paper, one under each arm -- his preoccupied, almost stern expression, and thick hair a 
little gray at the temples. Then suddenly he stopped and smiled, straightening himself, as though 
he had just discovered that it wasn’t really raining in the corridor after all. 

“Come over for dinner some time?” 

“Ok, sure,” I said. 

“When are you free?” 

“Anytime, really.” There was a clear frankness to his expression. I tried my bestto 
look straight at him. It was the first I noticed that his eyes were gray. 

“Tomorrow night?” 

“That’s fine.” 
“T’ll pick you up around six, not sure what Andrea wants to make. Sometimes she’s 
unpredictable. 
“Ah,” I said smiling with discomfort. 
“Maybe I'll end up cooking.” 
“Great. Shall I bring something?” 
“That’s ok. Whatever you like.” 
“Ok, great.” 
“See you tomorrow evening then.” 

It must have been the spring. The trees were just coming into leaf I remember, as I stood 
outside your front door in their thin shadows that seemed like the beginnings of a fine mesh. 

We sat there in the dining room, eating in silence, in a somewhat gold light, there being 
only one corner lamp on, five different drawings of you that one of your friends had done 


looking down at us from the walls. You seemed to keep your face turned to your plate much of 


the time, as I remember. But I couldn’t tell if you were embarrassed or amused. Maybe you were 


even laughing. 


SEVEN  PLI SELON PLI 


Kiernan was in Jack’s again that night. He was standing alone at the bar. It was a 
Tuesday night and rather slow. There were four other men there, all sitting along the curve of the 
bar, two musicians talking over the group they were getting together and two others. Shelley the 
bar girl sat at the opposite end reading the paper. She was smoking and drinking coffee. After a 
bit, three other men came in, and she looked up from her paper. “What can I get you?” She took 
their orders. As she was filling mugs with beer she looked up. “Hey, Santa Claus!” she said. Two 
or three guys turned. “Winter,” Jerome said. He had a squarish head with short black hair 
trimmed sharply around his ears. “Snow,” a couple of other men said. Kiernan turned to look. It 
was the first snow of the season. Heavy flakes were blown diagonally along. The street shined 
wetly. Kiernan ordered a shot and a beer. It was the fourth evening in a row that he was drinking 
and he knew that he was beginning to drink too much. Unlike some other men, he was not a 
charming drunk. He tended to become absurdly flirtatious. It was as if everything that could not 


appear during the day made its appearance then, but in a grotesque form. He drank the shot 


quickly. It warmed him and he helped his mood along by drinking the first third of his beer right 
away. Then he sipped the rest. The radio was playing, not the jukebox, and he disliked this, since 
he hated the selections disk jockeys played. Outside, the snow had turned to a scrim of lint-like 
flakes which seemed to hang in the air rather than fall. 

More people came in, mostly one at a time, and gradually the places at the bar filled up. 
At one point a woman in a green coat came in; it was a better sort of coat than was normally seen 
in Jack’s, though the place was not at all a dive. Along with the coat she wore a large blue hat. 
Three other men noticed her as she sat down in one of the booths. 

The bar was a little too crowded, so Kiernan sat down in a booth three stalls away from 
hers. His back was toward her. He decided to play the juke box, even though a few men were 
watching a ball game. The music came on. The others didn’t seem to mind and it made Kiernan 
feel better. A warmth had taken root inside him and began to open outward in a mildly anarchic 
cheerfulness that seemed to embrace the whole room. He ordered another beer and sat down. 
Outside it was snowing more. A girl walked by, hugging herself against the cold. 

After a minute Kiernan got up and went back to the men’s room. When he was on his 
way back to his booth, he felt that something was different, but he didn’t know what. Then he 
realized what it was. The woman had changed booths. She was sitting in his booth now, across 
the table from where he’d been. He didn’t quite understand what was going on and lingered for a 
minute near the bar, pretending to be interested in the game. Then he sat down. 

She smiled. “Hello,” she said. 

“Ai.” 

“You look familiar.” 

She still had her hat on. It was very wide and a deep peacock blue. In the jaundiced light 
her face had a finely molded shapeliness. It was made more beautiful by shadows cast over it by 
the broad brim of her hat and the angular cut of her cheek bones which gathered shadows 
naturally. Yet she was not actually beautiful. 

“Do we know each other?” 


She looked away for a moment, embarrassed or hesitant, then looked back. 


“Well as I was saying, you looked familiar to me.” 

The rapport which had not quite been established was already slightly altered by her use 
of the past tense. 

“T like your hat.” 

“Thank you,” she said demurely. 

Her hands were white and bony with long fingers. Her long nails were painted mauve. 
She had freckles on the backs of her hands, which looked older than the rest of her. She was 
almost certainly married, Kiernan thought, or perhaps divorced with children. Marriage is a 
circle, he thought, it includes man and woman in a single continuity, man and woman and the 
child of man and woman. It was as if he were momentarily included in a context of relations, a 
web, which he was not properly a part of. He wondered how this could be and what had brought 
it about. He thought of clocks, of sundials, of watches, and he remembered a dream he had once 
of being in a plane flying high over the earth and seeing below him the luminous green circle of 
the ocean and suddenly realizing that he was alone in the plane. It was night outside. Far below 
the ocean shone like a green dial on a dashboard. He wandered forward to the crew’s cabin but 
found no one. Then he woke. 

“Where did you get it?” Kiernan asked. 

Without thinking, on an extraordinary and uncharacteristic impulse, he reached forward 
through the amber smoky light and felt the upturned brim with thumb and forefinger. She smiled 
and dipped her head forward slightly, in an almost oriental gesture, and with the palms of both 
hands, the fingers spread wide, lifted the hat off her head and let him hold it. He took the 
remarkably soft fabric between his fingers. It was like a skin, and its inside brim was just slightly 
warm from her hair, and there was a scent of perfume. What a strange garment a hat is, how 
public, almost a proclamation or a sign and yet how intimate as well, redolent of the warmth of 
the one who has worn it, of the scent of their hair and of the aura of their body, for all bodies 
have an aura. Kiernan felt this very clearly now, and he knew that it was precisely to make him 
realize this that she had so willingly given the hat to him. At that same moment he realized one 


other thing: that it was very expensive. 


“My husband gave it to me,” she said, smiling in a slightly evasive and apologetic way. 
An unusual man, Kiernan thought, since most husbands give perfume or jewelry, sometimes 
dresses, but never hats. What did it mean, he wondered, if a woman’s husband bought her a hat? 
But he said nothing, only smiled. She had placed both her forearms on the edge of the table with 
her long elegant fingers interlaced. She unbuttoned her green coat, and with a deft shimmying 
movement disencumbered her shoulders of it. It slid slowly down her back as she pulled her 
arms through the sleeves. She wore a yellow knit pullover with a turtleneck. She pushed the 
sleeves back along her forearms, which were slim and white and soft looking. Her brown hair 
was shoulder length and parted on the side with a long bang across one side of her forehead and 
down to her cheekbone. She brushed the tip of it away from her eye. Kiernan gave her hat back 
to her. 

“Tt’s a beautiful hat.” 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“Would you like a drink?” 

“Yes, please. I'll have a manhattan.” 

Kiernan went to the bar and got her drink and a scotch on the rocks for himself. It was 
something he didn’t usually drink. As he stood at the bar he wondered why she was attracted to 
him. Or was he misreading something? A vain illusion? Perhaps a joke? 

By this time a hazy gray smoke hung in the air just below the globular light sconces, 
which hung in groups of four beneath slowly rotating fan blades. The light was yellow and 
seemed to have taken possession of the architectural space that the room was, as water fills a 
glass, or as sound fills a vibrating organ pipe. The room was filled with the softly vibrating 
yellow light that was itself full of human voices speaking randomly, simultaneously, and the 
voices that filled the bar were like the thousand exhalations of cigarette smoke which floated up 
to the lights and hung as a sort of canopy above the thirty or so human beings who were 
assembled at random in this particular room, at this particular time, a room with its own history, 
thirty or so people, each with his or her own history; and Kiernan thought for a moment of the 


intersection of worlds, coexisting and yet incommensurate, which had been gathered by chance 


to mingle, to hear each other’s voices, to feel each other’s physical proximity, for that one 
moment, or for a succession of moments advancing from that particular point, 11:20, November 
17, 2013 of the Common Era, to some indeterminate point in the future; and as he brought their 
drinks back to the table, passing as he did five or ten people standing near the bar in his 
immediate vicinity and moving across square floor tiles which suddenly seemed to suggest 
crosses, intersecting streets, or advancing and retreating vectors of diamond-shaped lozenges, he 
realized that, in effect, he was passing through successions of worlds, as though through the 
infinitesimally fine plies of a fabric, itself a living body, a living form, composed of living 
tissues scarcely recognizable as such yet nonetheless living and real, active, and of which smoke 
and sound and light were epiphenomenal manifestations or of which they were perhaps not 
actual components but passing and inadequate signs. 

He brought their drinks back. “Thank you,” she said and smiled. Her teeth were very beautiful: 
genuinely white, very straight, and precise, and her mouth had a delicate, finely molded 
aristocratic look. She again brushed the tip of her bangs from near her eye and reached out to 
touch the back of his hand. 

“You look uneasy.” 

He shrugged and smiled: “Why?” 

“You just do.” 

“New experience.” 

She looked at him wonderingly and seemed genuinely not to understand. She tilted her 
head a bit to the side. She had both elbows on the table and her hands clasped below her chin as 
though propping the tip of it into its slight upward angle. “What’s new?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Tell me.” 

He was silent and took a sip of his scotch. It was very warm inside him. “What do you 
want?” he said. Her eyes went wide for a second and she looked down. He realized instantly he’d 
made a mistake. 


“T feel we know each other,” she said. “Or should.” 


“How?” 

“T just do.” 

“What do you do?” he asked. She looked blank for a second. “For a living.” 
“Nothing.” 


He nodded then looked out the window at the snow that was falling slowly but steadily 


and took another sip. “That must be nice.” 


“Sometimes. Sometimes it’s hell.” 
“Why?” 


She paused, thought for a moment, and leaned forward to confide something, curving one 


hand in toward her chest as she did so. He thought of her heart beating inside her chest, of her 


breast inside her shirt covered by the silky covering of her bra, of her skin itself, and of her ribs, 


of her heart, a small four-chambered muscle the size of her fist beating there in its darkness. 


time.” 


“T feel as though I don’t know anything,” she said. 

“Such as?” 

“How things are done. How they work. People,” she shrugged finally. 
“Ts that why you came here?” 

“T’ve come here before.” 

“lve never seen you.” 

“You haven’t looked.” 

“True.” 

“What made you look tonight?” she asked. 

“Tt must have been the hat.” 


She smiled, a broad pleasing smile. “The hat,” she said nodding. “It gets them every 


“How old are you?” he asked. 
“Forty. How old are you?” 
“Thirty,” he said. He was thirty-five. 


“You teach here?” 


He nodded yes. 

“For how long?” 

“A year.” 

“How do you like it?” 

“Tt’s a nice town.” 

“It’s dull,” she said. 

“Sometimes. Is that your problem? Boredom?” 

“T don’t have a problem.” 

“You have several?” 

“No, none.” 

“You’re lucky,” he said. 

“Really?” 

“No?” 

“T don’t know,” she said and looked away, scanning the rest of the bar, and sipped her 
drink. There was a silence during which she delicately fished for the maraschino cherry, 
extracted it, and then, to his surprise, held it out to him on its toothpick. “Here,” she said, smiling 
broadly and again with a wonderful disarming appeal. It was a sort of peace offering. “You can 
have my cherry,” she said tilting her head. He leaned forward and opened his mouth, and she 
placed the sweet, soft, bourbon-soaked cherry on his tongue. He thought of receiving 
communion when he was a boy and ate the sweet bourbon-and-vermouth soaked cherry. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“You’re welcome.” 

“Would you like to leave?” 

“Tn a bit.” 

“Why?” 

“Well I’d just like to finish my drink.” 

“No. I meant why? Why at all? Why me?” He wondered what she must think of him. 


Why was she doing this? 


“We know each other,” she said. ““You just don’t realize.” 

“Realize what?” 

“That we’ ve been together before.” 

“When?” 

“At another time. Before.” 

“Where?” 

“Before I was married.” 

He searched his memory, at first casually, then more carefully, since she was looking at 
him so intently and with a gaze that, though candid, even fierce, also suggested a deep capacity 
to be wounded and so, likewise, to wound. For a fleeting instant he was afraid of her. Had they 
actually slept together at some point? Kiernan had not had numerous opportunities, but some 
women are not interested in adonises or even regard them with a certain defensive coolness, and 
some of these women, he had noticed, were very good looking. Clashing narcissisms, he had 
always thought. And so, improbably perhaps, he had had his moments, though certainly not so 
many that he would have forgotten someone like her. 

“Tt was another time and place,” she said. 

“Where and when?” 

She didn’t answer. “Come on,” she said. She hadn’t quite finished her drink, but her 
mood had changed. It was cold outside and the snow was quite unpleasant. She took his arm and 
they walked in silence, her arm hooked in his, both their heads bowed against the soft but steady 
wind which blew the thick wet flakes into their faces and hair and down their collars. 

“My car’s over here,” she said. 

A dark green Mercedes was parked in front of the Chinese restaurant that had just gone 
out of business. When he got in he felt how different the world seemed from inside the car. They 
started and the car got warmer. Her face looked heavier in the darkness of the car’s interior. They 
drove through the empty streets. Snow had made caps and epaulets on fire hydrants. The road 
glistened black and grainy in the triangular beams of the headlights. After a while she began to 


tell him about her marriage. She said the two of them -- not she and her husband but she and 


Kiernan -- had been secretly married for the past eight years. She had seen him once at a 
restaurant in the next town over. (Yet he had never been in the town she named.) Since then, she 
said, they had been together as soul mates. She had felt his presence inside of her, displacing her 
husband, displacing all the men she had previously known, for these others had belonged to the 
world of time, space, and causality. This was a phrase she used repeatedly. She hadn’t in the bar, 
but once they were alone in the car she began punctuating the floating alogical drift of her 
thought with this strangely academic phrase. The first time she used it, he couldn’t help but 
smile. They had been crossing railroad tracks, moving toward the edge of town. Street lights 
were fewer and fewer and cast dim cones of illumination that looked small and insignificant 
against the larger darkness. Eventually there were no more streetlights, and it was as if they were 
driving out into the night itself. 

“Where are we going?” he asked. 

“Nowhere.” 

“Okay.” 

“So you approve?” 

“Do I have a choice?” 

“T don’t know. Do you?” She turned the radio on, evidently not interested in an answer. 

After they had been driving for about twenty minutes, she turned down a narrow lane and 
pulled into the driveway of a large brick house. As they turned into the driveway, the headlights 
illuminated bare shrubbery for second, bare branches like the mandibles of insects. The lights 
were off and everything was dark. The engine was still. She got out of the car. “Come in,” she 
said. He was wondering how far he’d have to walk to get back to town. 

The house was beautiful, very neat, large, precisely cleaned (not by her surely). She shed 
her coat carelessly onto a chair in the living room. For the first time, seeing her in the yellow 
shirt and green slacks, he realized how slight she actually was. “Would you like a drink?” 

“No. Thank you.” 

“Coffee?” 


He shook his head no. He still had his jacket on and his hands in his pockets. 


“Take your coat off and stay a while,” she smiled. 

He took his jacket off and set it on the back of a cream-colored chair. The living room 
was done in creams and off-whites with some discreet grays here and there. There was a 
fireplace at one end and a long sofa, L-shaped, along one side of the room. The carpet had a thick 
pile, so much so that it was a little difficult to keep one’s balance. In one corner near the couch a 
wicker basket held popular magazines. She had disappeared into the kitchen suddenly, and he 
looked around the place, feeling like an intruder. She came back with a plate of cheese, slices of 
home made bread, apple butter, and cookies. She put it on the coffee table in front of the couch. 

“What does your husband do?” 

“He owns things.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Away.” 

“Where?” 

“Don’t worry. He’s not going to appear.” 

Her slightly mocking smile made him feel this might be a real possibility. Was that the 
game, he wondered? He was being used to make someone jealous, to create a scene, to bring 
something to a head. Once he had performed his function he would be discarded. 

There was no music. He was aware of the silence. Neither of them ate anything. They 
knelt on the carpet in front of the coffee table, facing each other. He couldn’t help but think of a 
Japanese tea ceremony he’d seen photos of. 

“You seem tense.” 

“No. Just thinking.” 

“He won’t come.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that.” 

“And even if he does, he isn’t formidable.” 

As soon as she said this, she grasped his shirt with both hands near the waist and began to 
pull it up out of his pants. It was a strangely savage gesture. He was almost amused by the 


vehemence with which she tore the fabric away from his skin. Then she knelt in front of him, 


naked to the waist. Her breasts were small with pale pink nipples and her skin was nearly white. 
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Later, they lay side by side in her large bed. She was smoking, which surprised him. 
French cigarettes. “The only kind I like,” she said self-consciously. They talked quietly for a 
long time. She told him about the university, the various courses she had taken to pass the time, 
and gave her opinion, always negative, of the various professors he mentioned. He realized from 
her tone of voice that she had slept with some of them. For a moment a pang of jealousy, 
remarkably intense, possessed him, and he smiled at himself, melancholy and resigned to this, 


the strange archaic folly of men. 


EIGHT EPISODES 


At times she told him about her life before. “I was wild,” she said, touching his 
sleeve for a second as though brushing something off it. 

“Oh yeah, what do you mean?” 

“Nothing.” She swept her hair up in a momentary pony tail. For a second it was a loop 
around the afternoon light. ““Pointlessness. Misery. Being dumb,” she said glancing at him. 

They were lying in front of the fire later that evening. He noticed in the firelight that 
her body was covered with dark spaces where the fire was trying to erase her with its rubbing 
motion. Dipping his hand into the pool of her stomach he felt the sunlight, golden autumn 
sunlight, rippling across pebbles and warm ribs of sand. Then he lowered his face to the pool, 
drinking the waves one after another. Eventually she turned on her side to sleep, and he walked 
away into the dark and his own shadow flashed and loomed along the opposite three walls as he 
moved around the room. He had on only a maroon pullover and was naked from the waist down, 
and he went into the kitchen and made toast with butter and the blackberry jam that she liked. 
There was a cup of earl grey tea for her and for himself black coffee with a lot of sugar in it. 
Outside it was beginning to rain. Needles of rain streaked down the pane of the kitchen window, 
the drapes were pulled aside, and he went over to close them. 

When he had the tray ready he snapped off the light and carried it into the living room. 


She was awake now, lying on her stomach looking into the fire. This was the first time she began 


to tell him of her previous life, but it was a long story, confusing even to her. She told it in many 


installments, although always very brief ones. 
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It was late May. Day was coming to an end. Sunset burned small holes through the dim 
news print of twilight. Bats were beginning to flit around here and there. Though there were still 
peach colors in some clouds; shadows were webbing together. 

They were coming out past the edge of the park and turned down the path that led to the 
river. It was several blocks though before you got to it. The street was already dark because the 
trees there overhung it almost completely. Streetlights were coming on here and there, rusty 
orange or burnt amber. There was a lace work of veined moonshine down the center of the street 
where the trees didn’t reach. 

“So anyway.” 

“So anyway,” she repeated and smiled. He thought he could see her smile. 

“Where are we going?” 

“Let’s go down there.” 

“All right.” 

They were both aware that they’d never been together this long before. 

“So how did you meet Deb?” 

“She didn’t tell you?” 

“She did but I want to hear you tell it.” 

“Hmm,” he said and fell silent for a bit. “How did you meet Terry?” 

She told him but she knew he wasn’t listening. He was a bad boy, and bad boys always know 
when they’ ve totally eclipsed the nice boy. Terry was not completely gone, maybe, but he was 
fading fast. 

When they got to the river he had told her about some of his activities. She was a little taken 
aback, afraid even, but she concealed it. He could tell this. He could always tell, and he found it 


amusing. The moon made white writing on the surface of oil. It was scribbled where the current 


bled through. There was a water smell in the air and it was noticeably cooler. 

“Are you going to get married?” 

“No.” 

“Just like that?” 

“Yes,” she said quickly and with a small smile. She could tell he was a little surprised. This 
amused her. But in reality he was not surprised. He was amused instead. 

“Tt wouldn’t work out,” she explained. 

“How do you know?” He pretended to be interested. 

“We’re too different. He wants...I don’t know what he wants.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Things.” 

“Things.” 

“Yeah,” she said tossing her head. Then she made her eyes wide. “Wealth and fame,” she said 
under her breath as though for him not to tell anyone. 

“Gotcha.” 

She was looking down into the water. Her heart was pounding, it was that moment just before. 
Then the moment passed and they were both calm again. 

“Let’s go back,” he said. 

“Ok.” 

The very last sun was a coal that they blew on ‘haah’ and sparks flew up from the edge of the 
hill, became stars. 

Then, after, she held two dim coals in her hand, and they were very cool by then. It was only 
because of the darkness that they seemed to be chestnuts. Then he held her face under the water 
of the pond, she was the water she said to him and she looked up seeing her own reflection, 
trying to breathe, and he arched his back up to get air and plunged back down to give it to her, 
breathing it so deeply into her. She took it in with all her arms and legs. His name was Luke. She 
had never known a Luke before. He was very different from Terry, not just in this way, in many 


ways, but in this way too. 


Now the moon had turned the shore to a photographic negative, and she walked together through 
the hills. She got back very late, had to make strained excuses. Took a quick shower, slept far 


over in the bed. 


ok KK 


They were playing cards one night. Terry was out somewhere, and she was worried about 
this, but she was determined not to let it show. It was she who suggested they play tarot; it was 
an interest of hers. He thought this was an odd thing for someone who seemed so hard-headed 
and practical. 

The lights were all out except for the light right over the dining room table. It was a round 
wooden table that she’d picked up at a junk store for ten dollars. She seemed to have all sorts of 
ways to make money go further. He liked that about her. He was the opposite, but he seemed 
always to have lots of money, wads of bills, sometimes nothing less than a twenty, plenty of 
hundreds. She was impressed, bothered by it, then decided to look away from it. 


“Pick a card any card.” 


She set out a Celtic cross. The light was a pool of gold water on the table. He thought of 
how the cards were like bodies lying at the bottom, the drowned, yet these dead things were 
living, they were the dead come back to life. They were themselves, the two of them, come back 
to life after some sort of death. For himself he knew what it was. But for her, what was it? He 
knew the type Terry was, had seen it before. She was different. Why? Why why why? Was there 
a life after death, or was this it? He knew then, for just a second, why people used the stuff he 
sold. He never had, but for a moment, because of the light, because of the cards, because of the 
careful way she set them down, he knew why they did it. 

“Now this is interesting,” the voice, her voice, said. 
“What?” He was naturally a skeptic, and by profession wary, though willing to be convinced; she 
was willing to convince, though unwilling to believe herself. She was just demonstrating. That 


was her pretense. But it was not cards she was showing him, letting him feel, little by little. But 


actually she was way behind him. He already felt everything about her and he knew what she 
would be like. He had been wrong about her at first, and now he corrected himself: he had seen 
her before too, but there was still something more. 
“The death card means —“ 
“Death.” 
“No, Transformation. Here it means, because it’s upside down --” she tilted her head to the side 
when she said this, a comic gesture they both smiled at, “it means after difficulties...” 
“T see. Where do you think he is?” She frowned at this, and it broke her mood. 
“T don’t know.” She went on quickly, “the three of cups is emotional rejuvenation.” There was a 
knock on the pane of glass outside. They were startled. 
“What’s that?” 
“T don’t know.” 
There was another knock. It was little clods of dirt being pelted at the window. Was there a 
figure moving around? 

“That must be him.” 
“Really?” 
“Who else?” He got up from the card table and went into the kitchen. 
“Here let me go. You know how he gets sometimes,” she called after him. 
“No Pll go.” 
“No I will.” 
She went out the back door. It was cool. The temperature had dropped about twenty degrees. 
They seemed to be back in March, and yet the sky was a summer sky. Deep blue clouds high up. 
There would be lightning. The leaves were fluttering, showing their pale undersides. There was 
nobody there. It actually didn’t seem likely to her that it would be Terry. It wasn’t the kind of 
thing he would do. They had both known that. The affair had been a charade to see who would 
take control. He had let her. This annoyed her a little; she felt there was something 
condescending in it. And perhaps there was something kind of silly in the whole situation. Was 


he laughing at her? Seeing how stupid she’d really be? She went back inside. 


Later, much later, Luke left her very late. She didn’t really care any more, but she still said that 
he had to go. It was all right, he said, he had things to take care of. She put this out of her mind. 
Where had Terry found this guy? A bar, of course. 

After a long while she slept. But for a long time before that she had listened to the wind outside 
and watched it blow the white curtains of the bedroom. The screens had a couple of small holes, 
and a moth had come in at one point. She could see it, as though painted on the wall beside the 
closet, as she lay there trying to read, but none of the words that went through her mind were the 
words of the book, they were on the surface of her mind, but underneath other, sometimes 
unknown words were moving through her. The next morning she found the poem on the kitchen 
table. Terry was passed out on the living room couch. 

Morning. And the rain came and drenched the curtains of the opened window. Out on the 
balcony there were many leaves and some small branches. There were new storm clouds already 


and because of the heavy rain the night before a white mist was rising near the earth. 


NINE CHANGES 


It was late at night. Terry came in, not looking at her when he came through the door. 
She came from the bedroom, though she was not in a rush, and at first she tried to be relaxed 
about it. 
“So where were you?” 
“Out.” 
“‘Where’s out?” 
“Just out.” 
“You do this all the time.” 
“T don’t want to hear it.” 
“T’m sorry, Terry, you’re going to hear it. Are you seeing someone else?” 
“No.” 
“Who is it?” 
“There isn’t anyone, I was out at the bar.” 
“All that time?” 
"Yes." 
“Yes all that ttme? The same bar? Which one? 
“Fitzies.” 
“That’s such a dive.” 
“T like it.” 
“You’ve got this fantasy. The working class or whatever.” 
“T just like it ok?” 
“And why are you drinking so much? People are beginning to notice, you know.” 
“Fine.” 
“No, not fine. That’s all you need is to get the reputation for being a drunk. No one at any better 


place will want to hire you then.” 


“No one wants to anyway.” 

“That’s because you need to publish more things. If you didn’t spend so much time hanging 
around, smoking and drinking and all this crap. You’ve got to finish your book.” 

“Are you my editor?” 

“That’s all you do is hang around wallowing in self pity. You’re one of the most self-pitying 
people...god.” 

He shrugged himself forward and out of the chair, stubbed out his cigarette exhaling smoke, 
looking at the table as though he were quite deliberately screwing his cigarette butt into the 
ashtray. A lock of long brown hair hung down almost to the tip of his nose. When she had first 
met him he had had shorter hair. He had always been so neat. 

She got up and, with the middle finger of her right hand, brushed it out of his face, like a mother 
with her small child. He drew back annoyed. Then suddenly she slapped him. She slapped him 
as hard as she could. Startled, he raised his shoulder and elbow to fend her off. 

“Stop being like this,” she shouted, pounding at his shoulders with the edges of both fists. 
“What the hell’s wrong with you?” 

“Stop being so...Christ it’s like you’re ... so passive you just, shrug and...” 

He had moved toward the door. “I don’t need this all right?” 

’ Then she was crying. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What.” 

“T want you to stop being like this.” 

“Being like what?” 

“T want you to...” 

She looked off toward the light that streamed in through the high windows. What time was it, she 
wondered. “I want you...to make me pregnant.” 

His face was framed by his long brown hair. He was wearing the sport coat she’d bought him. 


How strange that such a trivial thing would produce such a powerful illusion, if just for the 


moment, and then even as she was thinking this it was already gone, somewhere, into the light 
that streamed behind him and shimmered gold on the edges of his hair. He sat down heavily ina 
chair and looked at her. 

“Are you serious?” 

“Yes.” 

“We’re not married.” 

“So?” 

“No.” 

“No,” she repeated. It was as though a threshold had been crossed. The room had become 
another room, and a different time flowed around them. 

“T can’t do it,” he said. 


“Fine,” she said. And went up to her room. 


ok KK 


On another night, things had changed. She didn’t know where he was, again, but she noticed that 
lately he’d been working more and drinking less. But it didn’t matter anymore. It was surprising 
how definite the change was, how complete. She knew it was gone. She just hadn’t told him yet. 
But this other, from this other world, whom Terry had somehow got acquainted with in his 
nocturnal wanderings -- he would show up every now and then. That’s not really the way it was, 
of course. They made arrangements mutually, but that’s still how she liked to think of it. There 
were even hotels, which she had never done before, and his place, which was a mess, but where 
he had -- showing her, as though casually -- things that she’d never seen. And the effect of them, 
which frightened her at first, but not really, because he had a way of soothing her even as he 
drove her beyond anything she’d known, was something she became more and more curious 
about. And one night it was as if dams had broken and then more dams, it was another night of 
rain, strangely, and then they were together quietly for a long time, and she wasn’t afraid of 


anything anymore. He showed her certain other things then -- again, almost casually, though 


with a kind of secret warning, a certain carefulness to his movements, just a bit, and not enough 
to break the mood, which was so carefree and warm and absolutely perfect. Quiet joy could be so 
guilty and so innocent both, and that was something she’d never known before. Looking back on 
it long afterward, it seemed as though she might have seen certain things, not exactly warnings, 
but signs, in his manner, in the time and in the place -- and how long had it been? -- time seemed 
to drift and float as though in an amber bead, since they had only a single bedside lamp on, with 
its dirty yellow shade -- but really there was nothing that she could have seen or known. She was 
too young perhaps; that was how she thought of it later. But it really hadn’t been all that long. 
And then they were talking, she remembered. 


“Why are you still with him?” 


“T don’t know. I love him.” 
“Doesn’t sound like it’s a very...” 
“Very what?” 

“Like you’re in touch with each other. Seems like you want different stuff.” 
“When am I going to see you again?” 
“We'll see.” 

“Don’t give me we'll see.” 

“Aren’t you worried he’ Il find out?” 
“No.” 

“Why?” 

“T told you.” 

“Come here.” 

“We need to talk more.” 

“We do? About what?” 

“Even this way,” she said. 


“Doesn’t matter.” 


“You were just trying to lure me in,” she said. 


“Guess it worked.” 


TEN THE WIND AND THE RAIN 


Now it was November. It was raining outside and cold in Binghamton, because it was 
November. Snow had been predicted two days before, but instead there had been cold rain. 
Kiernan was in his graduate student apartment correcting papers when he was startled by the 
wind smashing against the window. The pane vibrated, and there was a weird shrieking quality 
in the sound. For a moment it was like fabric being ripped. It died down slightly then whistled 
again more loudly. He couldn't help think that it sounded like a living creature screaming in pain. 
Kiernan had not been pleased with his heating bill that month, so he shuffled his papers together, 
put an ash tray on them, and went over to make sure that the storm window was down. He 
shoved up the old wooden pane and found that it wasn't. Cold rain blew in and he averted his 
face. In only a few seconds his shirt was wet. He snapped down the aluminum storm window and 
then shoved the heavy wooden pane back down. 

The wind was even stronger now. It was as if silk scarves were being ripped asunder on 
the edges of the roof eaves. The windows rattled and hissing blasts of rain sounded like handfuls 
of b-b's thrown onto the window and down onto the roof. Sudden surges of wind made the whole 
place shudder as though a hand were placed on the roof and was shaking it, just slightly, as one 


might grasp, say, a cat's head and give it a playful little shake. For the first time in his life he 


thought he understood why some people were afraid of storms. He himself had always liked 
them. When he was younger, he had liked getting drunk with his friend Tom. One night the two 
of them wandered around in the pouring rain singing "You gotta move. You gotta move. When 
the Lawd get ready, you gotta move." He leaned against a counter, sipping a cup of tea with 
honey Delicate braids of steam rose from the cup. He remembered one time when the two of 
them had gotten so drunk on Southern Comfort that they could hardly walk. Nonetheless, they 
had staggered through the cold rain, wandering around town, and finally ended up at the house of 
Kiernan's old girl friend who had told him, perhaps six months before, that she didn’t want to see 
him anymore. Her mother answered, barely remembered his name, and after a minute, during 
which he stood swaying just outside the threshold, the girl had come down from her bedroom 
upstairs, told him to get lost, and closed the door in his face. Tom was standing under a tree by 
the curb. "Well?" he asked. 

Kiernan couldn't remember what he'd said. Though he did remember that they had proceeded to 
get even drunker and that on that night he'd almost realized one of his adolescent ambitions -- 
sleeping in a ditch with newspapers tucked around him. It was an ambition thwarted by his 
parents who, when he hadn't returned home by a certain hour, called the police. The old town 
was a small enough place, and the cops easily found both of them and brought them home. One 
of the officers happened to be Tony Matola, a friend of his father's, so the fact that he and Tom 
were both minors was overlooked. He still remembered the two of them crawling on hands and 
knees through wet freezing grass and tall weeds in a field near the Fair Grounds searching for 
usable scraps of newspaper or old boxes (they didn't find any) when a pair of head lights made a 
sweep of white light in his peripheral vision then set a steady tunnel of light across the glittering 
wet grass. How green the weeds seemed at that moment. Then there was a second light and an 
enormously tall pair of blue pants, and then another, and then the foot of his bed and then the rim 
of the toilet, these latter occupying no particular time or place but existing in a special dimension 
of their own. 

He finished his tea and put the cup in the sink. Two plates from his dinner were already there, the 
top one, tilted slightly by being placed on top of a cereal bowl, bleeding a serum of watery 
tomato sauce from the center to the lip of its rim. The wind continued to blow and shriek, its cry 


suggesting a tormented and horrifying hunger that could never be filled. He'd been in a sailboat 


once and remembered the wind snapping the loose sails, the whirr of winches and of whip-like 
lines. More rain shattered on the pane in the small kitchen. He snapped out the light and went 
back to the other room. Just then his phone rang. 

"Michael?" 

"Yes?" It was Carrie Morgan. He knew her fairly well. They’d had different classes together, 
and sometimes when she was lonely enough or bored enough she called him up and they went 
out for a beer or pizza. She was a nervous person who had been in various sorts of therapy, the 
latest one being a bizarre deal in which clients (as they were called) were encouraged to express 
rage or frustration by screaming wordlessly and as loudly and savagely as possible. She had 
described to him how once in group she had felt the loudest, most primitive scream of her life 
pulled out of her as though against her will, a scream that seemed to her to have almost nothing 
human about it, and how, afterward, exhausted and humiliated, she'd found herself curled up in a 
fetal position on the couch where, left undisturbed, she slept for over an hour. She was a pleasant 
enough girl, despite everything, with a round smiling face that always made her seem cheerful, 
despite the fundamental sadness of her life. She had stringy, shoulder length black hair and a 
natural blush to her cheeks. He knew she was not attracted to him. Tonight she sounded more 
lonely and more bored than usual. After Kiernan spoke, she had been silent for a second too 
long. 

"What's wrong, Carrie?" 

"T really don't want to..." 

"Don't want to what?" More silence and subtle, agonized adjustments. 

"Carrie?" 

"Okay," he said quietly. He would never say to her, Then why did you call? 

"T just can't be alone. Can you come over?" 

"Well...I guess.” 

"We'll go out." 

"It's like a hurricane outside." 

"I know. That's the thing," she said. 

"Then why do you want to go out in it?" There was another uncomfortable silence. 


"I don't really. But...I feel like I'm not alone here." 


Kiernan shifted the receiver to his other ear. "What do you mean?" 
"I don't know." 
"Is there someone there?" 
"No. I mean..." 
"What?" 
"T don't know. I can't talk," she said almost under her breath. 
"Why?" 
"[ just can't. I just feel it." 
"Feel what?" 
"I feel there's something here." 
"In your apartment?" 
"Yes," she said quietly. 
"What do you mean 'something'?" 
"I know it's stupid. I feel like an idiot." 
"That's all right," he said. She laughed a little but spiritlessly. 
"I just have this sense that there's something around." 
"Have you been smoking?" 
"No. Why?" 
"I mean weed." 
"Just a little." 
"Well that's probably it." 
"You think so?" 
"Yep." 
"Could you come?" 
He paused to take a deep breath. He mustn’t refuse. "Okay," he said. "I'll be there in a half hour." 
There was another long silence. 
"Carrie?" It must be that Jamaican stuff, he thought. "Are you there?" 
"Yes. Yes," she said. 
"T'll be there in half an hour. Okay?" 
"Okay." 


She opened the door for him without speaking or smiling, turned and proceeded to curl up in the 
corer of the old gray couch that stood against the wall of the living room. There was only one 
light on. She lived on the first floor of a house with two other girls and a guy. These others were 
a cheerful threesome and were supposed to be spending the weekend at a friend's in New York 
City. They'd invited her, but she declined. Kiernan wondered how she managed to get herself 
such inappropriate roommates. "I have to hear them sometimes," she said quietly and 
reflectively, apropos of nothing. She was looking down at her own pant leg as though 
contemplating an alteration. 

"What's wrong?" he asked. He was standing in the middle of the room with his hands in his 
pockets. He brushed water from his pant legs. Even walking from his car to the front porch had 
gotten him nearly soaked. His hair was wet too, and rain had gotten down the back of his collar. 
She looked at him and curled herself up a little more. For a second he felt like an intruder. "Why 
do you say that?" he asked. 

"Say what?" 

"That you hear them.” 

"Who?" 

"Never mind. How much did you smoke?" 

"Only a couple hits. A pipe. Todd's." 

"Surprised he didn't take it with him. That must be a first." 

She said nothing but looked off in the direction of the curtains. The wind was still blowing and 
shrieking. 

"Hear?" she said. 

"Wind." 

"No." She shook her head just once and her eyes closed briefly. 

"What?" 

"It's something else." 

"Carrie..." 

"Can't you feel?" 

There was a long silence. Kiernan realized she was much more seriously frightened than he'd 


imagined. He would have to guard against irony. It was his experience that people under the 


influence of hallucinogens lost the ability to understand it and found it confusing, as children are 
said to do. He sat down in an armchair opposite. Springs poked up into his rear and he shifted his 
weight. 

"How are you?" 

"All right," she said softly. She looked slowly around the room then back down at her pant leg. 
"Why didn't you go with them?" 

She shook her head but said nothing. 

"Do you like it here?" 

"Why do you ask?" She looked at him with sudden frightened intensity. Her eyes were quite 
panicky. 

"I'm just asking," he said. "It's all right." 

"There's Tom." 

"What about him?" 

There was another long silence. "He's big," she said. Just then there was a loud stamping sound 
from one of the upstairs rooms. It sounded like someone dropping a heavy book on the floor. 
Kiernan looked around, but Carrie didn't seem to notice. Then she tilted her gaze up slowly from 
her lap and looked straight at him as though to see his reaction. 

"What was that?" he said. She didn't answer. He dismissed it and they sat there for a minute in 
silence, Kiernan watching her but trying not to appear to do so. She was intensely preoccupied 
with her lap and pant leg. She seemed to be picking lint off it or making little designs with the tip 
of her index finger. In the somewhat dim light he couldn't tell exactly what she was doing. There 
was another thud upstairs. 

"What is it?" 

"Tom." 

"I thought he was in New York?" 

"He is." 

"Then how can he be up there?" 

"I don't know.” 

"T'll go up and see." 


He went up the creaking stairs, each worn floorboard seeming to sag a bit in the center as he put 


his weight on it. The second floor was nothing but a corridor with three bedrooms and a bath at 
the end. It was dark and the bedroom doors, all half open, each painted white, shone dimly in the 
darkness. For a second he had the feeling of being in a labyrinth. Which room first? The door of 
the bathroom at the end of the hallway was painted brown and was wide open. A square of black 
floated beyond it at an indeterminate depth. As his eyes adjusted to the dark, there was a glimmer 
of white. Then the white was gone, and though he heard nothing, he felt movement as though 
through the soles of his feet. Then he realized someone was in the bathroom. Then in another 
instant he knew this was not the case but that someone had been there and that they had just left 
it. But how? The square of black was the open bathroom window. He could see rain coming in 
making the wooden floor wet. Suddenly he felt an intense fear of a kind he'd never felt before, 
and for a second he couldn't bring himself to move even one step forward. 

When he stepped into the bathroom he saw that the window was just large enough for someone 
to squeeze through. Rain and cold wind came in and the rain pricked his face. There was no 
screen on the window. He stuck his head out and looked around. There was a roof right under the 
window. It shimmered gunmetal blue at the edges where aluminum flashing reinforced the rain 
gutter. The black tar paper sparkled with an oily sheen. Maple leaves were plastered all over the 
roof, and for a second he looked up into the limbs of the tall maple tree that overhung the roof. 
Its limbs swayed in the sudden gusts. He closed the window and wiped his face with the sleeve 
of his sweatshirt. He decided to check each of the bedrooms (he felt uneasy doing this, as though 
he himself were an intruder). After he did, he went back downstairs. 

"I didn't find anything." 

She was silent. "It's gone now," she said finally. "He's gone." 

"Who's gone?" 

"Whatever. I don't know,” she said wearily then closed her eyes and shook her head. "Michael," 
she said suddenly. "Michael, hold me will you?" He went over and sat down next to her and 
awkwardly placed his arms around her shoulders. At the first touch of his arms she clutched him 
intently, her arms so tight around his neck that he had to ease himself back a little. She looked at 
him in a slightly hurt way and then, child-like, burrowed into his chest, drawing her stocking feet 


up onto the couch as she did. 


"Will you stay here?" She didn't look at him. 

"All right." 

"Really?" 

"If you want." 

She put her head against his chest and he found himself kissing her hair very softly. She 
relaxed and settled against him more deeply. 

"What happened?" he asked. 

"Nothing." 

"Tell me." 

"T can't." 

He felt that he might be able to guess what had happened, but he deliberately put it out of his 
mind. They sat there together holding each other for nearly an hour. Then, without speaking, she 
got up and went slowly, almost drifting, across the room and up the stairs. He followed. They 
undressed in the darkness in her room. For a long while they lay in her bed side by side without 
speaking, only their feet and hands touching. At one point she turned onto her side, facing him, 
and kissed his shoulder softly, once, and then once again, that time with her mouth open, as 
though she wanted to taste him, to be sure of his reality. Then she shifted onto her back and after 
a moment was sound asleep. He lay there for quite a while, unable to sleep, occasionally looking 
at her face in the darkness, wondering and thinking, listening to the wind and the rain outside, his 


mind full of an unshakeable sense of human misery. 


ELEVEN 


THE HEART COMES OUT AT NIGHT LIKE A CAT ON THE 
TILES 


It was a night in October. Kiernan was with Todd Merkin, someone he knew from the 
university and they were sitting in Fitzie’s Irish Pub. It was a Friday night and although it was 
still early, the place was already crowded. Some people had stopped in right after work, but some 
had been there all day. Merkin took another drag on his cigarette. He was smoking rapidly and 
drinking rapidly. "So where do you want to go next?" he asked. 

"I don't know. We could just stay here. Nice atmosphere." Kiernan raised his bottle in a kind of 
salute and grinned. Merkin slowly exhaled without smiling. Ribbons of smoke unspooled from 
his nose and mouth. It looked like he was belching silently. 

"Did you say Debra was coming?" Kiernan asked. 

"She might. Hey did you hear about that guy, friend of Irmann's?" Merkin suddenly asked. 

"No, what?" 

"Got arrested for indecent exposure. Some old woman sitting in here claimed that he ran by right 
outside, right by the front window there -- naked." 

"I didn't hear about it. What happened to him?" 

Instead of answering, Merkin made a strange movement of his jaw, as though he were 


dislocating it, then settled his mouth into an oval. For a second he looked like a choirboy 


figurine. Then he tapped his cheek and two glimmering wobbly smoke rings emerged. Michael 
Kiernan smiled. Merkin did not acknowledge it and went on. "Well the thing is he didn't even do 
it. This guy is like really quiet... I think he's in economics. He was never even near this place at 
the time.” 

"She identified him anyway?" 

Merkin pretended he didn’t hear. He sat slumped back in his seat, as though an invisible hand 
against his chest had pinned him there. He flicked the ash from his cigarette. When he did this he 
looked almost as light and loose-jointed as a rag doll. He wore an old brown corduroy sport coat 
and a white button down shirt that had spaghetti stains on it. His large bony wrist protruded 
about three inches from his jacket sleeve when he extended his arm. He scratched the side of his 
face and yawned and, without getting up, reached a long arm toward the ashtray and ground out 
his cigarette. 

"Yeah," he said at last, "it's really bizarre." 

Just then they both caught a glimpse of R.J. Fyce standing in a crowd of construction workers 
and regulars. Fyce and Kiernan did not know each other well, but when Fyce caught a glimpse of 
them he strolled over to their booth. 

"Maybe she was trying to get back at him for something," Kiernan said. 

"Like what? She's an old lady." 

"Whose an old lady?" Fyce said. He was standing near the table, grinning. 

Merkin looked up. "R.J.. How you doin?" 

"All right." 

"Sit down?" 

"All right." Fyce set his beer down and drew a chair out from a nearby table, spun it around and 
sat down straddling it with his forearms resting on its back. He was tall and broad-shouldered 
and he had once been athletic, though he now had the beginnings of a beer belly. As he had 
gotten heavier, he’d let his beard grow out. For some reason, women liked him. On this 
particular night he was wearing a red flannel work shirt and he had a feed store cap on his head. 
Though Merkin had invited him to sit down, he now ignored him and went on with what he'd 
been saying: 


"The basic idea is he was never even near this place and..." 


"Who was never near this place?" R.J. said and took a swig of beer. 

"he's like the last person in the world to do something like that. Real quiet guy." 

"Always the quiet ones. Who's quiet?" R.J. said. 

"And now," Merkin went on, "he's devastated by all this. Name in the paper and everything." 
Merkin was still slumped back in his chair cradling his bottle of beer in his lap. After a moment, 
he seemed faintly amused and took a sip. Suddenly Fyce got up and made his way to the back of 
the pub. His bottle was still on the table. 

"I think she was probably paid," Merkin said. He meant the old lady who had falsely identified 
the friend of Irmann. Before Kiernan had a chance to ask about this, Merkin got up to get a 
couple more beers. 

Their booth was near the front of the pub. Kiernan ran his hand idly along the top of the table. 
Both it and the seat of the wooden bench had been covered with initials and parts of words. In 
spots it looked like the skin of a tattooed person, except that the designs were jagged incisions, 
hack marks and scrapings. Kiernan had never noticed before, but now he saw that along the bar's 
back wall were two banners, both done in shamrock green lettering on a white background. One 
said, England Get Out Of Ireland. And the other, God Bless The IRA. They looked strangely 
festive, Kiernan thought. They’d been there a long time, he realized. The whole place had a very 
old-fashioned look. Time was held in suspension here somehow. The building that the pub was 
located in had several storefronts as part of it, and above them there were several floors of 
tenement apartments. It was a slum. Kiernan recalled reading somewhere that the Astors were 
among the first slumlords in the United States. John Jacob Astor. Lady Astor. Some of his 
relatives had perhaps lived in an Astor slum. Just over from Ireland. And an aster is a flower as 
well. Aster. Astir. In spring. In spring the asters and the Astors are astir. But it was autumn. A 
cold breeze blew in every time someone went in or out the front door. The trees were in their 
autumn beauty. 

When Merkin came back to the booth Kiernan asked him, "Paid by whom?" 

"I don't know," Merkin shrugged. He had the corner of a bag of potato chips in his teeth, trying 
to rip it open. He looked incongruously savage. "I heard there was a sort of cabal against him. 
People who didn't want him on the scene politically." 


"Who would go to all those lengths?” 


“Lot of jerks around,” Merkin said philosophically. He managed to open the bag and was 
conveying the chips to his mouth three or four at a time. 

"I guess," Kiernan said. 

Merkin seemed lost in thought. He dragged deeply on his cigarette and then scratched his ear 
with the heal of his palm. When he drew on the cigarette it glowed more intensely between his 
fingers. A dreamy complacent look masked his features, and he seemed to contemplate his own 
wisdom. Then as though snapping awake he tossed his hair to get it out of his eyes and rubbed 
his nose with the back of his wrist. Kiernan excused himself and got up to go to the men's room. 
As he made his way to the back, he noticed Fyce standing near one of the pool tables, talking to a 
young woman with long blond hair. Her skin was very white and she had a small pointed nose 
and 

close-set eyes. Fyce had a pool cue in his hand and was demonstrating a shot. Then he gave the 
pool cue to the girl and made her bend over the table to execute the shot as he had demonstrated. 
He had his hand on her waist the whole time. She looked uneasy. 

When Kiernan came out, Fyce was engaged in some sort of conversation with one of the 
other pool players. The girl was at the bar drinking. Kiernan went back to the table and sat down. 
Debra Burns had arrived and was sitting with Merkin. She ignored Kiernan when he sat down. 
Merkin smiled, as though amused at his return. Debra looked past him. Kiernan was always 
aware of Debra. She was never aware of him, except as a kind of nuisance. She was plump and 
had long black hair and a heart-shaped face, with round full breasts. She wasn't beautiful, but she 
could be child-like and appealingly mischievous. She had a habit of wearing large wrap-around 
capes, and she painted her fingernails black. Strangely enough, she was always smiling and 
joking. When she saw someone she knew, instead of saying hello or hi, she said hi ya. It was 
cute. 

Now she and Merkin sat there smoking. They had been having an important conversation which 
they’d suddenly broken off, yet it was as if they were still communicating silently. Kiernan knew 
better than to try to converse with either of them, so he sat there sipping his beer and watching 
the people at the bar. After a minute, Fyce came back. 


"So?" he said. 


Debra squinted at him, smiling with her eyes as she inhaled her cigarette. It occurred to 

Kiernan that he was the only non-smoker at the table. 
"So R.J. what's the verdict?" Merkin said. 
"Guilty," R.J. said. Merkin smiled. 
"Hi Debra." 
"RJ." 

Debra shifted around in her seat. It was as though she didn't like being around both R.J. 
and Merkin at the same time (Kiernan didn't count). So she was making a show of trying to 
adjust to it. She was drinking Johnnie Walker Red. After she took a sip, she looped some of her 
long hair back behind one ear and drew on her cigarette, her eyes squinting up again, her two 
fingers making a V in front of her nose. Then she stubbed it out in the small black plastic 
ashtray, holding the cigarette between thumb and forefinger as she did and fastidiously curling 
her pinky up and away from it. As she was doing that she smiled suddenly, at first just to herself 
but then as though to include the group. 

“What’s so funny Debra?” Merkin said. 

“Nothing.” 

At the bar “3-D” was waving his arms around trying to get the bartender's attention. This was 
difficult to do since the place was even more crowded now with regulars liberated from their jobs 
and with students beginning their weekend binges. 

“3-D”’s strategy was to imitate a flight mechanic motioning a plane to taxi toward him, as 
though he were scooping generous parcels of air backward over his shoulders. 

“Who the hell is that crazy bastard?” R.J. said. He seemed annoyed. 

“He already told you,” Debra said, “that’s “3-D”.” 

Merkin grinned. “ “3-D” ’s one of the local toughs.” 

The place was full of noise and cigarette smoke. Looking across the pub was like peering 
through an unwashed aquarium tank. Kiernan had finished his third beer and didn’t want 
anymore. He had a headache and his face felt grimy from the smoke. The others were apparently 
immune to it all and continued to put away more beer and whiskey and cigarettes. At one point 
R.J. brought a dozen shots of Irish whiskey which had all been poured into a single tall glass and 


they passed it around the table taking sips from it. The jukebox played more Irish music -- 


instrumental pieces with harps and tin whistles, songs of despairing love moaned out by women 
with strong reedy voices, anthems of archaic piety and ancient strife and memorialized loss. 

It was difficult to know how much time went by. At some point a man came out of the crowd 
and made his way to their table. He was tall and slim, with broad shoulders, short blond hair and 
gray penetrating, amused eyes in a boyish face. Kiernan remembered thinking that he looked 
very American. It was Dave Brown, an engineering student who had roomed with Kiernan the 
year before. It had been a bit of a mismatch, but since they were both genial sorts, they got along 
well enough and still saw each other occasionally. Merkin knew him too somehow or other, the 
way he knew everybody. Dave came over to the booth smiling. He had a bottle of beer in one 
hand and made a quick little wave with the other. 

“How’s it going?” he said. 

“Dave, sit down,” Kiernan said, glad to be momentarily in charge. 

“All right.” 

He eased himself into the booth next to Kiernan. Debra was opposite, and she suddenly sat up 
straighter and passed her hand quickly over her hair. She sat watching him attentively while 
pretending not to, her glance wandering about the room but always coming back to him. Kiernan 
thought he noticed a sort of fine-tuning going on. 

“When did you get here?” Merkin asked. 

Dave smiled and took a sip of beer. “A little while ago,” he said. He had placed his bottle on the 
table, and he leaned forward slightly in his seat, scanning the room critically but good naturedly, 
his large hands resting on his knees. He looked like a football player watching the game from the 
bench. “Quite a crowd,” he said smiling. 

At the bar “3-D” had succeeded in getting the bar tender’s attention. He stood at the front of the 
bar near the door nursing a beer and looking stupidly around. From time to time he spoke to a 
young girl who hovered around him. He was fat with a large head and receding blond hair that he 
swept sideways over the bald area. His face was wide and heavy with a stolid jaw and a broad 
flattened nose, and his forehead, which was broad but low, seemed to have strange lumps in it. 
His eyes were small, close-set, and very round, like two buttons. He wore a black leather vest 
with a Hell’s Angels insignia across the back. There were various patches across the front, 


mostly featuring skulls and crossed bones and the like, and his belt buckle, which was large and 


heavy looking, was in the shape of a wolverine’s head. 
After a minute or two, Kiernan noticed that “3-D” seemed to be glancing their way repeatedly: 
quick, darting looks clearly intended to be secret. 

“So R.J.,” Merkin said just then, as though he had been reading Kiernan’s thoughts, 
“what do you think of “3-D”’s girlfriend?” 

“Who?” 

“That blond girl you were teaching to shoot pool.” 

R.J. grinned: “Not bad. Nice ass.” 
“Just like Debra,” Merkin said. 

Debra was sitting with both elbows on the table, tipping the water glass of whiskey, 
which she held up to her mouth with both hands and with her pinkies out. After she took a sip 
she stuck her tongue out at Merkin. He smiled and scratched the side of his neck. RJ got to his 
feet. “Anybody need anything?” he asked. Merkin shook his head no. Kiernan was somehow 
excluded. Debra rummaged in her purse, not hearing. Dave Brown opened his hands. R.J. made 
his way to the bar. On the jukebox was another lament, this one sung by a man whose mother 
was buried in the cold, cold grave. R.J., who had a knack with bartenders, was served almost at 
once. As he was on his way back to the table, “3-D” stepped in front of him. For an instant R.J.’s 
face lit up, as though he considered “3-D” a good joke that he’d now be able to appreciate more 
fully. “3-D” grabbed his collar and shoved him back. R.J. stumbled then lunged forward and 
flung his right arm around the other’s neck, trying for a head-lock. A bottle up-chucked its foamy 
contents in a puddle across the floor. The two of them went down. R.J. had his arm noosing 3- 
D’s head while 3-D was attempting to scoop up R.J.'s legs. The crowd broke up, rippling out in 
torpid concentric rings and clumps. The two fighters tumbled around heavily on the floor, 
slapping inept punches into each other’s clothing. At one point Kiernan caught a glimpse of R.J. 
as he tried to roll his opponent over his shoulder, his face pop-eyed flushed. Then the two of 
them tumbled sideways crashing into the legs of a table. People scattered and snatched their 
drinks as the table was flung aside and then toppled. Kiernan caught a glimpse of 3-D’s white 
pimply buttocks and the cleavage below the tailbone from between jacket and pants. RJ 
continued pummeling “3-D”’s shoulder and neck as the latter attempted to pin him. 


Fitzie regarded all this with mild, detached and business-like annoyance. He strode massively to 


the end of the bar, a long wooden nightstick in his grip. He hit a switch that cut the jukebox. The 
effect on the crowd was immediate. People were momentarily puzzled and looked around. 
“Hey,” hey shouted. “Out!” he pointed with the length of his arm toward the door, the nightstick 
in his other hand, impatiently tapping the side of his thigh. “Out or the cops come.” 
A few of “3-D”’s acquaintances had hauled him off R.J. who was just getting to his feet. He 
pointed a thick index finger. “Fyce, that’s your name, right?” His dirty blond hair was plastered 
in thick strands across his lumpy forehead. “You’re fucking dead, man!” 3-D shouted. “Before 
the night’s out! You’re dead.” 
“Fucking crazy,” R.J. said to no one in particular. His chest was rising and falling heavily. “Ok, 
let’s go,” Merkin said as he came up beside him attempting to draw him away by the arm. 
“You're fucking gone, man!” 3-D shouted. He made a straight from the shoulder jab with his 
whole arm, furious, as though his stabbing finger were a dart of hatred he was trying to shoot 
across the room but which kept sticking obstinately to his hand. “Hell’s Angels, man!” he 
shouted again, pointing to himself with his thumb. His face was flushed and his worried-looking 
girlfriend with her squashed-in brow came up to lead him away by the arm. Some people were 
returning to their drinks even though there was still no music. “Fuck with Hell’s Angels, man, 
you’re fucking dead!” 
Fitzie, satisfied that things had settled down, had already gone back to washing some beer 
pitchers at the sink. As he did he eyed “3-D” and his girlfriend over his glasses, like a severe 
librarian. “3-D”’s girlfriend lead him back toward the pool tables. After a second, Fitzie hit the 
switch and the song about someone’s mother in the cold cold grave started up again. 
When they got outside, R.J. slung his jacket over his shoulder. His feed store cap was stuffed in 
its pocket. He leaned for a moment from a telephone pole, a cigarette stuck in his mouth and 
pointing up jauntily at an angle, his jaw thrust slightly forward. He grinned, his eyes narrowed to 
slits, musing to himself as though the whole thing were a private joke. 

“So...” he said, “a contract is out on me. This is exciting.” 

“Are you all right?” Kiernan asked. He looked worried and glanced around, afraid the 
police might be coming. Merkin came up lazily behind him. He had his head down and was 
hiking his collar up around his neck. Dave Brown followed him. 


“This is exciting,” R.J. repeated. He flicked some ash from his cigarette. “Let’s go follow him,” 


he said. “Let me go to my apartment and get my 9 mm.” 

“You're crazy,” Merkin said. 

“Why?” Fyce asked. He kept tapping his foot on the sidewalk as though there were music. 
Merkin picked a small bit of tobacco off his lip and spit into the gutter. He smoked unfiltered 
cigarettes. “Sleep somewhere else tonight,” he said. 

R.J grinned. “That’s what I do anyway,” he said. 

“No, I’m serious. You should leave now and sleep somewhere else tonight.” 

“Yeah, I think he’s right,” Dave Brown said. “You can stay at my place if you want.” 

R.J. wasn’t looking at anyone. He dropped his cigarette on the pavement in front of him and 
tapped it out with his foot. “So you think this is serious?” he asked. He was half smiling. 

“Tt’ll probably blow over,” Merkin said. “But I’d just lie low for a while.” 

“Where the hell’s Debra?” R.J asked. 

“She went to the ladies’ room,” Dave said. He stood with his hands in his pockets. Then 
Debra emerged from the pub. She had brushed her hair. She paused for a second and swung her 
cape out and wrapped it around herself and then joined the group. 

“Well?” she said. “Are you all right? Damn, it’s chilly,” she said without waiting for an answer. 
She had her fists jammed into her pockets and stamped her heels on the sidewalk. 

“R.J.’s going to be staying at my place tonight,” Dave said. 

“We think he might be in danger,” Merkin put in. 

“So you take this seriously?” she asked Merkin. 

“Not sure,” said R.J. 

“Who knows?” Merkin shrugged. The gesture was strangely Mediterranean, fatalistic. 
“Where are you going?” he said to Debra. 

“T don’t know,” she said and looked at him. Without missing a beat, he looked back at R.J: 
“Better stay out of sight for a while, RJ.” 

“Yeah,” Dave Brown observed,” it’s better to be safe than sorry.” He was beginning to draw 
away from the group. After a minute, during which it was agreed that Debra would go with R.J. 
to Dave Brown’s place, the group broke up. Merkin had decided to go to a party across town. He 
didn’t have a car, so he was walking. Kiernan felt like getting some fresh air, so he agreed to 


walk him part way to downtown. 


They set out down Main Street, the wide main drag lined with apartment houses and fast food 
restaurants. The sidewalks were wide with oak and maple trees along the curb side and small 
square yards in front of old-fashioned three-story apartment houses, some of which were well 
cared for, with shrubs and flower beds, and others not, their front yards crossed by deep mud 
scars and tire tracks. In some of these there were junked cars and motorcycles parked every 
which way, stray hubcaps lying about, or garbage strewn around -- empty bottles, beer cans, a 
large box of disposable diapers. They walked on silently for a few minutes. The night was cold. 
The moon three-quarters full and very bright seemed to be tilted in the sky, resting its cheek 
upon a cloudbank. Then, a moment later, it was a woman’s face submerged beneath polar blue 
cloud waves. Vaporous tatters, illuminated from behind, were her streaming locks afloat on the 
surface. 

“You know that guy “3-D”?” Kiernan asked. 

“T’ve seen him around. You know -- in bars.” Merkin stopped to light another cigarette. With his 
head bent down and his chin tucked in -- his hands shielding the flame against the wind -- he 
looked like he was playing a harmonica of golden light. 

“Is he dangerous?” Kiernan asked. 

“No. He’s nothing.” Merkin flung the match away. Kiernan had his hands in his pockets. 
Because of the cold, they walked along quickly. He knew that Merkin would explain but was 
waiting for the right moment. 

“He’s just...” Merkin began. He smiled and made a vague gesture in the air. “Not disabled 
exactly, but slow. When you talk to him, you notice it. He goes around making up stuff. Like 
he’s with the Hell’s Angels. Or he pretends to be a dope dealer. Everybody knows he’s not, but 
every so often some stupid bitch will buy some stuff off him that turns out to be, you know, 
talcum powder or something....he doesn’t even have a motorcycle.” 

“What does he do?” 

“He works in one of the banks downtown as a janitor. I used to see him hanging around 
the bus station . I don’t know what he did there. Or he’d be at the The Place a lot. People buy 
him drinks. I heard he gives blowjobs for drinks. Some of the old queens that hang out there 
sometimes take him on. Pathetic,” he added and belched softly. “But the thing is,” he went on, 


“if you just see him in a situation like that...”” He made a “back there’ movement with his head, 


“vou know, you might not realize how messed up he is.” 

In the dark, from the corner of his eye, Kiernan watched the other walking along -- wry, amused, 
drawing from time to time on his cigarette, bringing the bright glowing point from time to time 
to his face. The silence was on the verge of becoming strained. 

“R.J. and Debra are staying at Dave Brown’s” Merkin said and gave half a glance at Kiernan. “I 
like the way he stepped in like that to the rescue.” 

“Remarkable guy,” Kiernan said, deliberately casual. 

”He’ll get his reward, I guess,” Merkin countered and tossed the cigarette into the street. 

“How so?” 

“Probably have a party. You know. She’s really into that sort of thing.” 

“T see,” Kiernan said. He felt like smashing Merkin’s face in. After a minute or two, they 
separated, Merkin going on to his party, Kiernan going back the way he came, since his 
apartment was in that direction. He felt relieved to be rid of Merkin. As he neared the pub again 
(he saw the sign a couple blocks ahead), he thought he might stop into the fast food place that 
was on the same side of the street. He hadn’t had dinner and he was starving. As he approached 
-- it was a place called Ed Little’s Fast Food Seafood Restaurant -- something on the sidewalk 
caught his eye. It was a man sitting on the sidewalk with his back against the side of the 
building. As he got closer, the guy’s face brightened and he hailed Kiernan with a gesture: he 
raised one arm straight up and rotated the hand slowly round and round, as though one should 
say, ‘come here my long lost friend.’ For some reason Kiernan allowed himself to be drawn in. 
The guy was clearly harmless. He thought he might as well give him a dollar. 

“Hey, hey, look,” the man said. The words came out slurred and indistinct. Then it was as 
though he shifted gears. “You know,” he said apropos of nothing, “you know what I’m saying?” 
ut uhm sane, it sounded like. Kiernan looked at him mutely. The generous impulse to give 
money became entangled in other perceptions and lost its way. 

“Hell...could a been like Rockafel...” the man said. His voice was low, hoarse, and indistinct, and 
the words were difficult to catch. It was almost as though Kiernan were hearing a foreign 
language. He was not as old as he’d looked at first. He was perhaps 45. Kiernan recognized him, 
in fact. He’d seen him around town a number of times, sleeping on the benches in front of the 


court house, pan handling on the corner by the Stuart building, or staggering about and waving 


theatrically to cars and glad-handing passers-by. Now he was sitting on the pavement, his 
slouched back against the side of the building. His knees raised up level with his shoulders, his 
forearms resting on his knees. He wore an old navy blue sport coat with one brass button at the 
cuff still left on it. The coat was smeared with dirt and grease and in places it looked more brown 
than blue. Underneath the coat he wore an old red flannel shirt whose collar was frayed to show 
the white underneath. His pants were dark green work pants. Kiernan noticed that the zipper was 
broken. He held his pants up with a pair of suspenders that he wrapped around his waist instead 
of a belt. His shoes were an old pair of black canvas sneakers with holes in them, and tied with 
brown laces. His face was florid, the skin pitted with old acne scars, and there were streaks of 
dirt on his cheek and across his right ear. Mud was caked in his hair on that side as well, and his 
hair stuck out matted and stiff in several directions. On his chin and down along his neck and 
cheek was a two-week growth of beard. His eyes were large, almost protruding and red-watery. 
They moved about nervously, continuously, as though with a life of their own, and he fidgeted 
the whole time, passing his hand lightly, nervously -- as though apologetically -- over his jacket 
and pants, tugging a sleeve down or touching lightly at his hair and beard. 

“Hell!” He made a gesture with one hand as though waving someone away. “Could a been like 
Rockafel... Trump...” 

“Rockefeller?” Kiernan asked. He didn’t know why he did this. 

“Rockafel” the other said and made a large movement of his whole left side, as though drawing 
away from a flame. His eyes swam about for a moment and then fixed on Kiernan again. 

Den havna luck.” The gesture with the hand again, this time like a traffic cop with his palm out 
or a football player stiff arming someone. Then he closed his eyes -- his arm flopped down and 
he looked down into his lap for a second. For a moment he resembled a Buddha, meditating 
secret knowledge. Then he straightened up, woozy and unstable. 

“Coulda been like Clinton. Could a been prezden.” Again he shoved an invisible other away with 
one forearm and smiled knowingly, and wise, as though to a child awaiting instruction. Then his 
eyes swam about again and he seemed to lose track of what he was about to say. He closed them, 
as though in prayer. When his eyes were closed, his face had a mask-like and impersonal 
expression, which yet was strangely contemplative, seeming to suggest elusive and hidden 


depths. He seemed about to cry. Then it passed and his face went blank. He opened his eyes, and 


looked at Kiernan. He seemed tired now, and glanced dully around. His eyes were red with many 
fine crinkles in the corners. He had almost no lashes and the inside of his lids were raw and 
pebbly. Kiernan had never seen eyes as bloodshot as this. 

“Coulda been prezden,” he said again, but this time it was a mere reflex with no energy behind 
it, like a fly trapped inside a window pane giving some last intermittent buzzes. 

“Coulda been like Reagan...Bush...” Suddenly he roused himself. He had an idea. “Hey!” His 
eyes were wide and expectant. “Helmyup!” He held out both arms to Kiernan who did nothing. 
Then, after a moment, he seemed to lose energy and balance. His gaze misted over and slid out 
of focus and he slumped back against the wall. It was as if he fell back, but it was only a slight 
movement of his chest and shoulders. Kiernan had decided that he didn’t want to eat there after 
all. After a second he realized that the other was no longer aware of him and he left him propped 


against the wall of Ed Little’s Fast Food Seafood Restaurant. 


TWELVE 


She always told me fragments of her complicated history — a piece here and a piece 
there, and at unexpected times, sometimes whether I wanted them or not. And then on a 
particular day — it was at a certain point in our relationship, and the timing did surprise me -- she 
came to my place unexpectedly in the afternoon. I remembered this later very well. It sometimes 
seems so far in the past, and yet I remember it so clearly, the sight of her bare breasts underneath 
me as I kissed her face, and the gold light falling across them and across her face and her hair. 
Her eyes were closed, and she seemed to be dreaming. Her copper colored hair. The splash of 
freckles across her chest. What did she actually want? I remembered what she told me, but that 
couldn’t have been it. Did I even hear her when she said it? Heard and yet didn’t. I was still 


overwhelmed by her beauty. She was the most beautiful woman I’d ever been with. Why did she 


want me? I kept asking myself. 


ok KK 


The affair itself seemed to be something that just happened, I really didn’t try to make it 
happen. We met in a bar. There was a gathering of a few people, she and her friends. She was 
unaccompanied, as they say, and I was spotted hanging out there, sitting in a corner. So they 
called me over. I knew a few people there, and the two of us hit it off. She was funny and 
unpretentious and had a kind of directness that I really liked. At first I didn’t realize what her 
situation was, but then she mentioned him, just in a very off-hand way. There was a brief 
glimmer in her eye when she did, though, or perhaps I just imagined it. Outside it was getting 
dark. I glanced out the window and saw students walking by in the gathering dusk, dark forms 
coming and going in the blue street. The street lights had come on. Looking out the window I 
saw how leaf shadows wavered on the pavement around a nearby fire hydrant. She sat across and 
had taken out another cigarette -- she was chain smoking -- and with that same little glimmer in 
her eye, a kind of pinpoint just briefly there, she asked how I liked the town and what I was 
doing with myself in my free time. 

The group broke up after a little bit, and she gave me a ride home, stopping off at their 
place first. Then she invited me in. It was about midnight. She said he was out of town. There 
was something odd about her, although I couldn’t put my finger on it. They say that everything 
happens in a gesture. That’s how people express themselves and what they really think -- a look, 
a brief nod, a partial turn away -- these say everything, and yet there isn’t any way to know 
exactly what they say. It’s as if we’re given all these signs, as if the whole of what we experience 
with each other were filling up the world so full, as though it were a glass filled up just past the 
brim, so much that you can hardly take it all in. And yet at the same time, there’s really very 


little there. At bottom, perhaps it’s empty. 


ok KK 


An afternoon when we drove out to the edge of town then took the road that led up to a 
small park near the outskirts. There was a cider mill nearby that overlooked the bend of the river. 
We stopped and bought a quart of cider and drank it as we walked along the back road. We were 
brave then, or foolish, not caring who might see us together, and yet no one was around. We 
passed cow pastures where the cows grazed close to the fence. Then we actually stopped by the 
side of the road near a field full of old crab apple trees. There was a deep silence in the sunlight. 
The season was on the very edge between summer and autumn. White butterflies flitted in the air 
like little tatters of white paper. Where did we think we were going? 

The shape of your back and hips as you looked around on the floor for something you 
had dropped. 

Your living room. We took our clothes off, but we didn’t go into the bedroom. We lay together 
on the floor. It went from late afternoon to evening to night very slowly, but eventually we were 


in the dark. 


The way you trailed your fingertips along my arms as I slipped your bra off. 


Why did I love kissing your back so much? I could feel your breathing, the small bumps 
of your spine, I could feel the realness of you, and the fact of your being you, and that I was me, 
that we were different, two different people, and the special aliveness this gave to the contact, the 
connection, between the tips of my fingers and your skin, the skin of my hand and the grain of 
your muscles, their softness, your breathing. I could feel your breathing. My fingers were trying 


to understand what you were. But you’re different now. So am I. 


Your belly as you stretched out, reaching out of the semi-circle of green moonlight. I 


could not see your face. It was the dark side of the moon, your belly the light side. 


You whispered in my ear over and over again. So absurd how much I loved what you were 


saying. And the effect it always had on me, always. Imagine the delicacy of a candle flame, its 


very edge, luminous, sharp, liquid soft. Imagine wisps of tickling delicate straw. Your cobweb 
touch, your magic whispers. The belly of the male salmon stroked lightly lightly, until it spills 


out its own stream over and over. 


Through the pub’s window the streetlight shone on your face. Carefully, so no one 


would see, you opened your blouse to show me the freckles you had across the top of your chest. 


Your cigarette smoke that would ripple upward from an undefined point near the burning 
edge of your cigarette. It would gather in the air like curdlings or disperse in veils. Your mouth 


tasted of smoke in the cool autumn night. 


Your hands were strangely large for a woman. There was something strong about them, 


a quality of will. But they could be delicate too, as though your fingertips were feathers. 


You had all these books in your apartment. They were mostly his, but not all. And also 
so many plants. I remember once watching the light as it streamed in past them. The leaves were 


brilliant, oiled with light or burning with it. 


You would lie with your head on my chest sometimes. And we would just lie there. The 


immemorial position. How many couples have done exactly that? 


The barrette you sometimes wore in your hair — and I would find it in odd spots 


afterward, after you had visited. 


The water in the shower would jump back from the wall ecstatically. We melted together 
amid the steam. From the other side of the shower door we must have looked like a single vague 


figure preserved in ice. 


ok KK 


I have to admit it was an ill-advised thing I did, a kind of misadventure. I had an affair 
with the woman -- not exactly wife, almost wife, I guess, of a friend. It was a situation that 
would have been awkward in the best of circumstances. But a college department is never the 
best of circumstances. And he was higher up in the system — I refuse to call it a “food chain” -- 
than I was. I was new, I was just hired. But then there were other things that happened, or that 
had already happened, and that perhaps had long been happening, things that I didn’t even know 


about at first and that I never would have expected. But no one ever expects things of that kind. 


THIRTEEN STEADY ROLLIN’ MAN 


"Who's that girl?" 
"I don't know. Jeannie, I think. Heard she really really --" 
"Who was getting her before him?" 
"Mike I think." 
"Since when?" 
"The other night I think. Why?" 
"Nothing." 
"Why?" 
"You mean she was the one the other night?" 


"Yeah. In the back of the van?" 


"Yeah." 

"Yeah." 

Kiernan was silent for a long while. "Where are those other cords?" 
"They should be in that green box." 

"They're not." 

"This shit drives me up the frigging wall." 

"If we kept better track of things." 

"Everything's got to have a different color piece of tape on it. Otherwise we'll have shorts and 
lost cords and take a year to set up and another year to break down." 
"Yeah. Are you sure it was her?" 

"What?" 

"I said are you sure it was her? This Jeannie?" 


"Oh yeah. It was her. Where's the other mic?" 


"Over behind the cabinet." 

"What's it doing there?" 

"Asshole put it there. I don't know." 

"Yeah. Don't come knockin’ if you see this van a rockin’,” Spike said. He must have overheard 
and wanted to put in his two cents. He always had two cents to put in. “They were both stoned. 
You wouldn't believe. You could hear them half way across the damned parking lot, see the god 
damned van rocking back and forth. Right in the parking lot." 

Atch looked at Bobbie but neither of them said anything. Kiernan was silent. 

"Spike, why don't you go get that foam stuff that's out in the van?" 

"Okay. The scene of the crime." He went out quickly. Spike did everything quickly, He was like 
a little mechanical man. He wore coke-bottle thick glasses, and one eye was not quite the same 
as the other. He was a chain smoker. No one knew where he got the name Spike. His real name 
was Wayne. 

"We got to have this jerk around too?" 

"He's useful." 


"You wouldn't think to look at her, you know?" 


"Yeah, I know. But you know..." 

"What?" 

"She was like out of it." 

"Oh yeah?" Kiernan said. 

Spike had come back. "This stuff?" 

"Right. Set it around that speaker cabinet there." 

"How's it supposed to stay?" 

"Tape it. There's tape over there." 

"Oh, right. Yeah, they say that Jamaican weed. Did you ever do it?" 

"No." 

"What about you Mike?" 

"No." 

"They say it makes you hornier than shit." 

"Any weed does that." 

"They say this stuff really does it. Guy I know he says it makes him have like twice as much jism 
as he normally would." 

"What'd he do measure it? Shot glass or something?,” Bobbie said. 

"Guess so.” Spike said, “That's what he told me.” He didn’t look up from his taping job, his 
cigarette hanging from his lip. 

"Why don't you talk a little less and we'll get this shit packed up a little sooner." 

"No problem,” Spike said. “Where's Todd and Jeannie? Oh. Stupid question." 

"Hand me that stand. Did you put that other mic in its box?" 

"Other mic? Will do.” Spike said. Sometimes he even saluted when asked to do something. “So 
she's got both of them over there?" 

"T don't know." 

"You wouldn't think to look at her," Spike said. 

"Right." 

"You know?" 

"Right." 

"Whyn't you guys just leave this stuff here?" Spike said. 


"Cause it cost about $ 10,000." 
"Good reason." 
"So it's just the PA and that's it?" 
"Right." 
"What, are like her parents away or something?" 
"I don't know." 
"You know Mike?" Spike said. 
"No. Come on. Let's go. I want to get out of here." 
"Roger. Over and out," Spike said. 
They got everything loaded in the van and locked the warehouse up. Atch pushed up the collar of 
his leather jacket. It was beginning to rain. 
"All set?" Bobbie said. 
"I'm going to walk," Kiernan said. 
"It's raining.” 
"I know." 
"Come on. Ride with us." 
"I want to walk." 
"You're going to catch frigging pneumonia." 
"That's all right. It's not that far." 
"It's three miles. Come on." 
"No. I feel like walking. You go with dick head there." 
"You sure?" 
"Yeah." 
"Where you going?" 
"I'm just going home. You're going over there?" 
"No." 
"You sure?” 
"Yeah. I'm sure." 
"No problem, you know." 


"T'm not into it. Look, forget about it." 


"Yeah. I'll maybe stop by Mick's and have a few beers." 

"Why don't you come with me and we'll drop this dick head off and go out." 

"I don't feel like it." 

"All right." 

The other two got into the van and drove off. Spike waved from the passenger's side and 
then pushed a "keep on trucking" fist parallel to the window. He was an idiot, Kiernan thought. 

He walked on in the cold rain, his mind wandering from thought to thought, image to 
image. He had his guitar with him, and he thought of the old blues masters who wandered from 
place to place with nothing but their guitars. "I'm a steady rollin’ man," he sang softly to himself. 
He was on the outskirts of town now. The rain made steel blue haloes around the street lights. 
The autumn leaves were yellow and dim orange and flaked slowly from the trees now and then. 
There were many wet leaves under his feet as he walked along the cracked sidewalks through the 


rainy night. 


FOURTEEN THE LEMON TREE 


Heer name was Sharon. She didn’t have many girlfriends. She hadn’t when she’d been in 
school and she didn’t now that she was out working. Her mother was dead. There had been a boy 
for a while, but no longer. He had gone into the army, and she hadn't heard from him in over a 
year. 

It was on one of those side streets on the north side: the sidewalks broken through with weeds, 
street lights like rusty water from a tap. Danny needed to make money. There were drunks 
weaving out of the few hotels down town. In the snow their footsteps were like crazed stitching 
in a pale gray material, in the summer they were the reckless tacking of ships sailing away into 
the radiating orange of dawn. He could deal with them. And it was surprising how easily. He 
was not big, but he spent all of his spare time at martial arts and boxing clubs, and so that did it. 
In addition, he was a good judge of other men. He knew whom to go after and whom to avoid. 

One night Sharon was walking back home from her job as a waitress at the diner. A white 
moon, strangled in gauzy cloud tentacles, was on the point of being swallowed. Its silent cry 
shone like marble and the stars had fled. A car full of adolescents zipped past, skidding, fish- 
tailing just a touch before the jarring tracks that were dragged like parallel knife scars across the 
town’s face, Infinity North in one direction, Infinity South in the other. The empty street was the 
moon; it wasn’t, yet it was. The sidewalk was pumice stone. Another car load of adolescents. 
Hey bitch. A door chopped shut somewhere off near the hardware store. Who can say what will 
come out of 
what, on the face of the earth? 

Father and daughter fought. He drank. He beat her up sometimes. He never apologized 
after but would buy her things. She could not afford to move out. She had been saving her 
money. She was not bad looking. She had a nice ass. She had a chest. She knew what men liked. 
There was this older guy who liked her. He was about 40. He was short and muscular. He was 
handsome with strong square hands and solid features. He was what they call Black Irish, that 


was how he had put it -- Black Irish. His name was Bob. 


One night he was in the diner. He had coffee and a steak with mashed potatoes and vegetables. 
She liked waiting on him. She liked to watch him eat. He was always very neat and clean, his 
clothes were never wrinkled and never dirty. He offered to give her a ride home and she 
accepted. He turned off into one street and then into another, neither very familiar. Her heart 
pounded a little. There were no cars in the parking lot of the house they finally stopped at. It was 
near a boarded up warehouse. Tall weeds and ailanthus grew in front of it. She was amazed at 
how strong his body was. It was quite unlike any of the boys she’d had. 

Things went on like this once a week for a while. She began to feel that she wouldn’t mind 
getting pregnant by him, but she pushed this out of her mind. Her father slapped her around 
twice more. Once she went to work with a black eye. Bob asked what happened as she was 
pouring him coffee. His voice was low and concerned. She told him afterward, at his apartment. 
He said she could stay the night if she wanted, but she did not dare to do that. She sat on the 
couch in the living room looking into a lampshade of glowing warm parchment. Maybe they 
could have a child after all. Maybe she would ask him. She could still feel him inside her. He 
was not interested. He thought the best thing would be for her to get together with a boy her own 
age. 

She stayed by herself for a while, she didn’t talk to anyone. She had a small television in her 
room. She noticed Bob hadn’t come to the diner in a while and she was relieved. One night it 
rained so hard hailstones the size of marbles showered down in the parking lot. Afterward they 
lay on the shiny asphalt like white peppercorns. The air felt soft and smelled wonderful. She 
called Danny and they drove around through the back roads outside of town. The place was a 
crossroads of small lights traced among the night hills. No one seemed to be around at all and 
they parked by the grass shoulder of the road. The stars were thickly strewn amid the gaps of the 
trees and there was a strange special darkness in the windy tree tops. She got back late. Her 


father was asleep. She was determined more than ever to leave. 


I 


It had been her day off. The night sky was overcast with clouds the color of ash. It was 
going to rain soon. The wind was picking up and the broad oak tree on the other side of the lawn 
was tossing its upper boughs. There were black sunflowers gathered at the edge of the yard. They 
were as tall as men. They moved silently. 

“Have you ever been in here?” Danny said. 
“No,” she said. 

“Are you cold?” 

“A little. Why, what’s in here?” He nudged open the old wooden door with his shoulder. 
“Tt’s an old greenhouse.” 

She nodded without saying anything. It was a green house that was out in back behind a 
row of low wooden buildings and horse barns that ran along a dirt path. The part of town that she 
lived in was a patchwork of house blocks and open areas where people had large gardens that 
sometimes were nearly the size of small farms. The 
Rudds had a couple acres with chickens and cages for rabbits. Across the street, Converse had a 
whole strawberry field. The green house here belonged to Mr. DiCastro, who had another one 
down the lane (and it was a lane, not a street), and that one was connected to a store for selling 
flowers, with a counter, a walk-in cooler full of deep red roses and strange exotic flowers whose 
names she didn’t know. But this greenhouse they were in was old. No one came back here. 

There were dirty shelves up and down both walls, stacks of flower pots, sacks made of 
heavy paper the color of burlap. There was a musty smell and the smell of dry earth. You could 
taste it. The black windowsills had webs over them. There was a pile of old pots in one corner. 
There was an old pair of gloves. Danny would be a senior in high school now if he hadn’t 
dropped out. She was five years older. She felt ridiculous and wondered why he had wanted to 
come here. They went in through the doorway that led into the greenhouse itself. There were two 
concrete beds that ran the length, each about six feet wide. Between them was a path where one 
person could pass, and then a narrower path along the outside of each of the long beds, beneath 
the side windows, which were slanted in like the roof of an attic. The beds themselves were 


waist-high, filled with dirt to their rms. Many panes of glass were gone. Some pieces lay in the 


dirt. The sky was visible through the panes. Clouds were passing through the night. A spangled 
shadow veined with serpents flowed over three of the skylight panes. 

There was a lemon tree in one corner. It was dead. It was about seven feet tall, its trunk about six 
inches around. Several branches, dry and brittle, lay in the dirt along with broken pieces of glass. 
The bark 

had warped off in spots. On the path they stood very near each other, because of the narrowness. 
He picked up a branch. A few leaves still clung to it. He crumbled one and smelled it and then 
offered it to her. In the dirt there was a small dim object, about the size of a baseball, 

but shriveled and dirty. She picked it up. 

“Tt’s a lemon.” It was blackened, as though it had passed through a fire. The tree, shorn of 
part of its bark, as though struck by lightning, was opened up, in its deadness, against the night 
sky which shown in through broken panes. The wind blew some dry leaves down the walkway. 

“Make a fire back here.” he said. 

“Oh right, and burn the place down.” 

“Tt’s raining,” he said and extended his hand palm up. She saw his pale hand in the dark 
and his face raised, looking up toward the sky. Clouds were the color of gentians, pansies, she 
thought, the deep inky blues. They flowed across the broken glass. Then there were a few drops 


in the dirt, on one of the beds. 


Il 


It was against his better judgment, but he showed her anyway. He didn’t really know why 
he did it. It was not the usual reason, which was to open a weak spot in the other person that you 
could then flow through, leak through at first and then flow through more completely, more 
strongly, and then.... But this was different. He’d lied to himself, therefore: it was as if he 
wanted to show her something beyond. He had sometimes used it himself, but only once in a 
while. It was incredible. People had no idea. Everything else was nothing by comparison. The 


world became huge, calm and huge, and absolutely safe and absolutely yours. And he wanted her 


to know that, just once. And it happened. But other things happened. She was much more 
resourceful than he realized. And she went behind his back. 

She sat there by herself in her room. She had the television on. She was quietly blissful. 
Then she saw that she was bleeding. She noticed it in a detached way. Drops of very bright red 
blood ran down her arm and fell in wet clots onto the dark rug. Then she got up and drifted 
pleasantly into the other room. Her father was at work. In the bedroom one of the French doors 
was open, light and breeze came in from the narrow balcony. In the yard the apple trees were 
catching the October sunlight, a mourning dove perched on the far edge of the rail for a moment 
and then flew off, there were traffic sounds from the next street over, two squirrels chased each 
other up one of the apple trees. She hadn’t bothered to put any clothes on, so she sat there in her 
nightgown with nothing underneath and simply watched and listened. It was as if a warm 
radiance enveloped her in a kind of halo and made the entire world a softly glowing panorama 
which unfolded before her slowly and magnificently as she scanned the expanse of the backyard, 
the roofs of the houses nearby, the garage, the apple trees, the bushes by the fence. She was filled 
with a feeling of calm self-sufficiency. She was protected from everything by an invisible shield. 
She did not really feel how cold and hard the balcony’s floor was, but she was 
very aware, for some reason, of how badly it needed a paint job. She looked at it for a long time. 
She wasn’t really aware of when she fell back. At some point she saw the sky. It was entirely 
blue. It was the most beautiful day she had ever seen. How deep the sky is when you lie on your 
back and look up into it, how much more so when you are 23 and the future beckons to you with 


all the infinite depth and 


indescribable desire as the sky itself. And as you continue to gaze into it, the sky becomes a sea, 
the slightly waving tops of the trees become a shore and the whitish dusting of light near the 
horizon a kind of shadow line marking the greater depth where the beach meets the open sea, and 
the clouds whose shadows move across your face are the endless passing of the waves. 

Her father found her asleep out on the balcony when he came home at noon. Two yellow 


leaves clung to the back of her hair. “How are you going to pay for this?” he said when she stood 


up, “it gets expensive after a while. You know?” 


FIFTEEN 


I stepped over to the bar to get a refill, and as I was on my way I saw there was someone 
I wanted to avoid there, a guy by the name of Jim Head. For some reason, whenever he saw me 
around town, which happened rather frequently, he would attach himself to me and start telling 


me stories about Boston, where he was from. He loved Boston and he hated the old town. Dull. 


Boring. I can still see him leaning on the bar. He always leaned with both forearms pressed to the 
front of his body, kind of like he was hugging something to his chest, and then rock back and 
forth slightly against the bar, as though he were trying to pull it toward him and push it away 
alternately. I can still see his long narrow head with its strangely high, dome-like brow and thin 
blond hair that he combed straight forward. He always liked to tell me stories about the Boston 
gangs he had hung around with when he was younger. I found some of these stories amusing, but 
others were pretty horrifying, and I didn’t feel like having another installment right then. 
Fortunately when he saw me, he gave me a brief grim look without any other acknowledgement, 
and I took this as a signal to stay away. He must have been there on business. 

When I was on my way back to my favorite seat by the window, she was suddenly there 
and we couldn’t avoid each other. She didn’t recognize me at first. More, I think, from not 
expecting to see me right there right then than from anything else. I don’t think I had changed 
that much. 

“Michael, hey how are you?” 

I didn’t really expect her to be that friendly. She stood there for a moment, a dark 
silhouette against the gray light coming through the front windows far at the other end of the 
place. From the corner of my eye I could see Jim Head propped at an angle, his brow wreathed in 
a cloud of cigarette smoke. The bar tender had turned some music on. She was wearing a tight 
fitting dark blue dress, and her silhouette was outlined beautifully against the mingled lights as 
she came toward me, like a glimmering apparition of desire emerging from the blue and smoky 


haze of memory. 


ok KK 


A light breeze blew through my kitchen, and the curtains cast fishnet patterns on the wall. 
It was a small kitchen. Outside yellow leaves were falling through yellow light. Our faint 
shadows sliding, disappearing as we stood or sat. 
“T kind of like domesticity,” you said. 
“Really?” 
“Yeah it kind of gives me a basis.” 


“Hmm. I’m not that domestic,” I said. 


“T know.” 

“Sorry.” 

“That’s all right. We could have an affair of some kind. If you wanted.” 

We both laughed, and I was amused to see her blush a little. But maybe it was because she 
was laughing. 

“T don’t mind,” I said. 

“That’s nice of you,” you countered. 

It was the second afternoon that she had come to visit me in the small apartment that I rented 
on the second floor of an old house near the park. I sat at the small kitchen table. There were two 
cups with coffee in them. She had gotten up from the table and was looking around the kitchen 
as though she were trying to find out something essential and secret about me from the few 
things on the drain board or the clock on the wall. Then with a sheepish grin she opened one of 
the cabinets and peered inside. 

“Find anything interesting?” 

“Not yet.” 

“My house is your house.” 

Then she sat back down. 

“What would he say if he found out?” I asked. 

“Good question.” 

“Are you going to get married?” 

“T don’t know. Could I have some more coffee?” 

I rose and got the glass beaker from the coffee maker and poured out for you a steaming 
braid of topaz into your cup. There were two cups on the table. You looked up at me as I poured. 
The sunlight through the windows made a triangle across the top of the table and included one 


shoulder of your red cotton shirt. 


ok 2K ok 
I crouched beside the bed and brought you tea, setting the cup on the wooden night table, 
and you asked me to get your cigarettes from your purse and you lay there propped on one arm, 


the sheet below your breasts, and smoked one cigarette after another, telling me about your life, 


blowing smoke up into the dimness of the mostly dark room. There was only one light, the small 
lamp on the bedside table. You blew the last smoke of your last cigarette into my face as a kind 
of joke and dropped the cigarette butt into the last of your tea. There was no milk in it. I saw the 
burnt paper cylinder floating in the small pool of reddish liquid in which a single point of light 
the size of an eraser tip was reflected. Then you turned the light out and I slipped into the bed 
beside you. What season was it? It must have been autumn. Whatever actual season it was, it 
must still have been autumn. All my happiest memories seem to be set in that time of year. I 


remember how you ran the inside edge of your foot up the length of my calf. 


You gave me this pen and some fancy paper of some kind. You must have thought that I 
wanted that kind of thing. I didn’t, of course. It was odd, you were always giving me little 
presents, and I wouldn’t have thought that was part of your personality. But it was. How little we 


actually knew each other, either before or after. 


I remember our shadows on the wall, and then I pressed my forehead into your hair (I 
was always doing that, wasn’t I?) and the sighing sound you made just then as you pressed your 


head back against my forehead, answering. 


I remember seeing you taking a break, standing outside the office where you worked, smoking. 
How strange it is, that, often, when you stare at a person, they seem to have some intuitive sense 
that someone’s watching them, and they turn and look at you. But not in your case. I stared and 


stared, just watching you smoke that one cigarette, but you never knew I was there. 

Your blouse covered with shadows of leaves. A gold sweater. Wavering leaf shadows with rust 
spots of sunlight in them. You had little beauty marks, one on the under side of your left breast, 
one in the hollow of your collar bone. 


How many voices running down the surfaces of memory, like rain down the trunk of a tree. 


The man that you were living with, my friend. The three of us had dinner one time. I hadn’t 


been in town that long. The two of you pretending to think of people to fix me up with. A 
Mexican restaurant. Orange candles on the table. I remember wax tear-dropped down the side of 


one. 


You were going out the revolving door at the mall; I was walking in through it. Our 
reflections at odd angles, glassy and luminous, like soap bubbles. For a moment there were two 


of me orbiting somewhere near two of you. 


He was gone one whole weekend, a convention or something, I felt so guilty and yet not 
very (and then I felt guilty for that). But the whole time I couldn’t figure out your attitude toward 
it all. You said I listened better than he did. Maybe I did. Is being understood the thing that one 
wants? That badly? And then you had the strange idea that we should take a bath together. Not a 
shower, a bath. Like when we were children and our mothers bathed us together with a sibling. 
So that’s what we did. Sitting in the bathtub our legs spread out, two v’s opening toward each 
other, your legs over the top of mine. The water was clear and we could see each other so 


perfectly, so transparently through it. 


After I moved, whenever I found myself in a crowd I kept seeing your back your hair, 
your shoulder, your walk everywhere. But never your face, only these smaller fragments. 
You always drank strange drinks -- stingers, I never knew anyone else who drank stingers. And 
you smoked too much. Too much. I didn’t really mind it though, I have to admit. I liked the taste 
of your mouth after you’d had a cigarette. A dark smoky taste at the back of your throat, as 


though I were kissing the white smoke of autumn, when they burn the leaves in piles. 


I remember the chill night, your lips and throat of fragrant smoke, the empty and 


wind-blown streets, the root-like touch of your hands. I can still remember. 


The light on the side of your face, as you stood in front of that coffee shop, and the day 


was so bright. I couldn’t see the expression in that one eye. 


SIXTEEN NIGHT OWLS 


Kieran pushed the door open with his shoulder and stepped in, stamping his feet and 
blowing on his hands. Ron and Leo were standing at the bar. There were about ten other people 
in the place including a good-looking woman with a blue hat sitting in a booth by herself. 

Ron looked at him and smiled and raised his eyebrows. 
"You order this weather?" Kiernan said. He was stamping his feet. 
"Not me,” Ron said. 
"Well who did? I want to know who's responsible." 
Kiernan looked around. The place was already full of smoke but it was much warmer than 
outside. 
"What can I get you ?" Margaret asked. She had red hair and a fine white complexion. Kiernan 
had always liked her. 
"T'll have a Sambuca." 
"Sambuca," Ron said. "Give him a real drink." 
Kiernan shook his head. "No way Jose." 


"Come on." 


"No man. Got to work." 
"Work. That's all I fucking do. And you want to work." 

Leo looked at them both and smiled. He was tall and well-built and had a wide smile that 
always made Kiernan think of a pike. His hair was black and he slicked it across his forehead to 


the right. Tonight he had a dark blue ski sweater on. 


"Hey," Ron said. Leo smiled skeptically. Margaret brought the Sambuca and Kiernan paid 
her. 


"Two dollars," she said. 

"Sorry." He fumbled in his pocket for another half dollar. 

"Here I'll get it,” Ron said. 

"No. That's okay." 

"T insist." 

"No," Kiernan said smiling. "You've got children to support." 

"Fucking right. Two. And their mother too." 

Kiernan got the extra fifty cents out. He hated fumbling in his pockets for change, 
especially in front of Margaret. As he did, a pill, a small white capsule, fell out of his pocket. She 
took his money and smiled. 

"What was that?" Ron said. Kiernan looked down at the floor. It had square tiles the color of 

an old brass buckle. 
"Medicine," Kiernan said. 
"For what?" 
"Stomach." 
"What's wrong with your stomach?" 
"Screwed up." 

"It's better than having your head screwed up. All right now look,” Ron said. He squared off 
in the middle of the floor, clearing a space for himself with his elbows. There was no one else 
near. He had a stone green jacket on and a heavy blue scarf wrapped around his neck and dark 
aviator glasses. He was short and skinny and had light brown kinky hair the color of dried 


burdock. He had a three day growth of beard. 


"All right. So look. Here it is. We each write a chapter. Right?" Burt Munson had drifted 


over. He was tall with a stomach over his belt, a walrus mustache, and thinning blond hair with a 
pony tail at the back. He wore a denim jacket and had on a pair of dirty red sneakers. He was tall 
and tended to stand with his head held back a bit. 

"So that's the deal. Pornography." 

"Erotica," Ron said. Leo looked at them all with his thin sideways smile. Kiernan sipped his 
Sambuca. Its warmth began to spread through his stomach and into his chest. 

"So that's it. See? We each write a chapter." 

"No coherence," Burt said. He had his hands in his pockets. He held his head back and 
shook his nose back and forth. "Never work. Too many different fantasies." 

"Tastes differ,” Kiernan said. 

"This isn't about taste," Ron said. He gave the air a short slow uppercut. 

"What's it about?" Burt said. 

"It's about," Ron paused and seemed to be searching for something on the floor. "It's 
about...desire." 

"Desire. Good," Burt said, tapping the word with the tip of his nose. Then he shook it back 
and forth again, leaning slightly back. "What's that Shaw said? Don't do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. Their tastes might be different." 

"Fuck Shaw,” Ron said. "A Fabian Socialist..." 

"Playwright," Burt offered helpfully. 

"A Fabian Socialist playwright," Ron said. "This has nothing to do with Fabian Socialism or 
any kind of esoteric thing like that." When drunk, he was fond of the word esoteric. "Desire is 
primal. It's the essence. It's the..." 

"It's the thing that makes the world go round," Burt said smiling, then looked off across the 
room. His gaze kept sliding back toward the woman in the blue hat who, for her part, ignored 
him. 

"Desire is the primal essence of the universe. As Nietzche would put it. It's the eternal 
recurrence of the same, the same jism still circulating and recirculating in the orgasmic esoteric 
stratospheric distances of the space-time dimension we inhabit and know as the world, the planet 
earth, which we're in the process of fucking...” 


"He's going to preach now," Burt said. 


"...fucking up. And which is probably only one dimension of all the possible universes that 
flow and intersect and re-intersect and merge...." 

"Speaking of merge," Burt said. 

"That's what I say," Ron said. "Merge. To merge is all, as Whitman put it in his immortal 
poem to the erotic lusts of all flesh here in the cosmic ectoplasmic reality of the ideal democratic 
orgy of the United fucking States of fucking America." 

"So what's this going to be?" 

"That's what I'm telling him." Ron looked at Kiernan. "I'm trying to round up collaborators 
here." 

"A conspiracy," Burt said. 

"A conspiracy of erotic anarchists. The only kind of conspiracy my principles would permit 
me to be involved in. What do you say?" 

"Interesting," Kiernan said and finished his Sambuca. 

"Another?" Margaret asked. Her teeth were not only small and very white but they seemed 
very sharp as well. She had a way of plying alcohol with a cold-blooded mischievous glee. 

"Okay," Kiernan said without meeting her gaze. He touched the tip of his nose and studied 
the floor for a second. 

"So what do you think?" Ron asked. "Is this esoteric enough for you?" 

"Maybe," Kiernan said. His drink came and he paid for it. "What's the motivation here?" 

"Motivation, motivation," Ron smiled, turning the word around, relishing something in it. 
Leo the silent looked at the three of them then slipped off the stool and made his way to the 
men's room. Ron looked up at the ceiling and scratched the underside of his chin. "The 
motivation is to enlighten the bourgeois masses of the American states as to the essence of reality 
in this particular time-space continuum we inhabit which is fucking, pure and simple. As Charles 
Bukowski would say: To fuck is all." 

"Was that Bukowski?" Kiernan asked. 

"Well maybe not. Maybe it was Shakespeare." 

At that point Burt wandered off to hit on the woman in blue. 

"Good luck amigo," Ron said. "Gracias Senor," Burt said. "I go forth to encounter the 


unknown." 


"That's the spirit. The spirit of esoterica. Erotica. The tao of midnight small town crossroads 
evening rain we are as two ships crossing in the night pick up. You're a man after my own heart. 
I admire your esoteric courage." 

"Thanks," Burt said and slid off. 

"Not likely," Kiernan said. 

"Most likely," Ron nodded in sagacious dissent. "The immortal Bard understood these 
complex esoteric matters instinctively. Rhetorically. Theatrically. Metaphysically." 

"It does have that Shakespearean ring," Kiernan said. His second drink was taking hold. "But 
what's the real purpose, the underlying motive?" 

Ron pondered this, looking around as though searching the air for enlightenment. "That 
concept might be too esoteric for me." 

"Come on," Kiernan said. He looked down at the floor again and then up at the globes of light 
which had gold and brass colored auras around them. One wall was of red brick, and there was 
an American flag pinned up high on it next to the television set. It was Monday night, so there 
was a football game on. Opposing lines and wedge-like vectors of white uniforms and spearmint 
green uniforms faced off against each other, flowed across the dark green field lined and metered 
with gradiant marks like a hypodermic needle, and then dissolved in undifferentiated clusters and 
heaps. There was more smoke in the bar now, and this gave the light a brass-like and muted 
quality and seemed to thicken it to a viscous substance. Some frat brothers had come in. Half of 
them wanted to watch the game and the other half wanted music. The game was already on, so 
Margaret turned up the juke box and both sides were happy. The music was loud. At some point 
Ron had placed a beer in front of him, and Kiernan saw that he had drunk more than half of it. 

"So what’s the motivation?" Kiernan asked. They were both leaning with their elbows on the 
bar and Kiernan shouted in the other's ear as though confiding something. "I don't know, man," 
Ron said thoughtfully. “I don't know. Just what I said, I guess. Also I need the money." 

"Hm," Kiernan said and nodded. "How much you teaching?" 

"Six courses man." 

"Six." 

"Yeah. Two at the university. Two at the community college. And two at the prison." 


"What's at the prison?” 


"Bad guys," Ron grinned. "Want another beer ? Hey Margaret !" 

"Six courses. When do you sleep?" 

"Don't need to." The two beers came. "Drink enough and you don't need to sleep." 

"Sleep faster. We need the pillows," Kiernan said. Ron smiled and nodded without having 
heard. "You got to ease up," Kiernan shouted in his ear. 

Ron smiled and nodded. "Can't. Need the money. Two kids. My bride. A house as big as a 
house." He shrugged his shoulders and opened his empty hands wide. "That's it," he said. 
Kiernan nodded sagely. Burt came back from his unsuccessful sortie. 

"Michelob," he said and shook his nose back and forth in the air. "Michelob's not my thing." 

"Well you pay for the next round fucker," Ron said. 

"Maybe," Burt said smiling, looking around the room. There was a woman in a brown 
sweater and with black frizzy hair throwing darts with a pink-faced man in a baseball cap and 
checked gray and blue shirt. The dart board was fastened against a back wall and had a special 
little light above it to illuminate it. Kiernan thought of the way pictures are hung in museums. 

"Jasper Johns," Ron said. 

Burt said nothing. He held a bottle of Rolling Rock in his large thick hands and looked 
around the room. 

"What about him?" Kiernan asked. They were both leaning on the bar again. Kiernan noticed 
the streaks and smears of reflected light in the bar's polished wood. "How'd you know I was 
thinking about that?" he said. 

Ron ground out his cigarette in the heavy glass ashtray. It was the color of a butterscotch 
candy. "Read your thoughts," he smiled, exhaling. "Every truly radical intellectual like yourself 
always thinks of Jasper Johns when they look at a dart board after having reached a certain stage 
of inebriated enlightenment." 

"Jasper Johns," Kiernan said in wonder. 

"He must be worth zillions,” Burt said. 

"No question about it," Ron said. "And deserves every penny. A true anarchist. A man after 
my own heart." 

"Painting targets?" Kiernan said. He was getting drunker now. The idea of a target, circles 


within circles, was amusing and fascinating, almost hieratic, or like something from another 


realm, a token left behind by other creatures, creatures like us and yet, ever so slightly, not, who 
once had inhabited the world and who had left it behind, long ago, for us to be lost in. He 
thought something like this, or something like this passed ever so swiftly through his mind. 
Perhaps it was not exactly thinking. 

"Jasper Johns," Burt said appreciatively. 

"Yep. Targets,” Ron said. 

"Targets within targets," Kiernann said. 

Ron shook his head. "Too esoteric." 

"The United States." Kiernan shouted in his ear. Ron smiled and then laughed as something 
dawned on him. He held himself straight with both hands in his pockets. Then, without removing 
his hands from his pockets, he leaned against the bar. For someone who drank so much, he was 
very slim, Kiernan thought. 

"An infinite regress," Kiernan said. 

Ron smiled. "I like it," he said. "Circles. Circles in circles. Cycles in cycles. Emerson. 
Nietzsche. Cosmic," he said. "Cosmic and esoteric." 

"Orgasmic," Kiernan added. 

"Absolutely," Ron nodded without hearing. 

Outside the air was stunningly cold. They walked together for a brief way. Kiernan's legs 
were unsteady and he felt the impact of the pavement with every step. His ears rang from the 
music. Ron left him at one of the street corners. 

After a minute he felt intensely alone. He took a few deep breaths of the cold clean air. It 
would probably snow. There had been heavy frost that morning when he had gotten up, and he 
remembered looking at the nearby hills from his bathroom window as he shaved and their 
autumn colors of orange and gold muted in a misty white. After the noise of the bar, the street 
seemed very silent. He didn't know what time it was, but he knew it must be late. He felt hungry, 
so he made his way to the all-night diner a few blocks away. 

When he stepped in, he saw the place was almost empty. There was the smell of coffee 
and bacon grease. A tall black man with a close-trimmed beard was scraping down the griddle. 


There was a guy in a corner booth eating a hamburger. He gave Kiernan an unfriendly look and 


Kiernan went to the opposite end of the counter. A waitress came from a back room and leaned 
toward him over the counter. 

"What would you like?" 

"Could I get an omelet?" 

"Sure. What kind?" Kiernan hesitated. "Would you like a menu?" She gave him a menu, 
smiling a little, and he sat down in a booth with his back to the other man. He wondered if this 
was wise, then dismissed the thought. The menu was in a red plastic cover. He found the 
breakfast specials on the back. 

"T'll have a cheese omelet," he told the waitress. 

"Toast and hash browns?" 

“Please.” 

"Coffee?" 

"Decaffeinated." 

She smiled. "Okay," she said and took the menu away. 

His order arrived faster than he expected. As he ate he noticed the clock on the wall. It was 
red and made of plastic and had gold numbers and gold hands. It was past 1:00. He was hungrier 
than he'd realized and thought of ordering some more hash browns. As he was putting apple jelly 
on a piece of toast, a man sat down two booths from him and facing him. The waitress came over 
and they talked. She was in her fifties with blond hair in tight waves. She wore a pair of powder 
blue jeans and sneakers. She was pretty once, Kiernan thought. 

"How you doin', Mary?" the man asked. 

"All right." 

"Just all right?" 

"Just all right,” she smiled and brought his coffee. 

"What's it like out?" she asked. 

"Snow up in Talbot." 

"Really?" 

"Yep." He sipped his coffee and raked his hair back. He had enormous hands with thick 
fingers and long thumbs. His hair was light brown and slicked back in a pattern of swipes that 


plastered it back on the crown of his head and in a rakish arc over and around his ears. You could 


see his scalp not only at the top but also at the sides. The waitress stood near his booth as he 
drank his coffee. 

"More?" she asked. 

"No. This is good." 

The waitress said something Kiernan couldn't hear. He looked down at his plate and finished 
his potatoes. 

"So she calls me you know and she says are you coming to pick me up? And I says, no [| ain't. 
I said, it's snowing and I'm off." The waitress smiled and sniffed in amusement. 

"You got any hash?" 

"Sure. How you want it?" 

"Give me a couple eggs." 

"How you want them?" 

"So Ican smash them up in it, you know." 

"Okay. So you want them soft." 

"You know, just so I can smash them in with the hash." 

"All right,” she said and went over to the cook. 

"Just throw them right on top," the man called across the room as he lit a cigarette and 
exhaled, one elbow on the table. He passed his large hand over his brow. 

The waitress came back. "So then what'd she say?" she asked. 

"Oh I don't know. I told her I been driving this cab for twenty hours. I ain't going way out to 
Freeman in the damned snow, I'm going home and go to bed. Tell him to put some bacon on that 
too." 

She went and called across to the cook, "He wants a side of bacon." 

"Tell him to just put it right on top." 

"Give him a side of bacon," she explained. The cook nodded. 

"So how have you been, Mary? You keeping out of trouble?" 

"Don't have time to get into it." 

They smiled briefly at each other. The man rubbed the heels of both hands into his eyes and 
then looked up. He had a large hooked nose with thick wide nostrils. From just above his 


eyebrows to his hairline, his forehead was furrowed with deep creases that reached in straight 


lines from the edge of his brow to the center of his forehead where they dipped in sharp V's 
pointing down toward his nose. He wore a white and gray checked wool jacket and a white shirt 
underneath. 

"You get off at five?" 

"Yeah," she said with resignation. She brought him his hash and eggs and bacon. After 
putting ketchup all over the hash and eggs he began to eat hungrily. 

"Four more hours," Mary said. She went over to the juke box and put a country tune on. 
"Something to give me a little energy," she said. The man looked at her and smiled with a brief 
appreciative glint. 

Kiernan was finished. But for a while he sat there sipping his coffee, not wanting to leave. It 
was beginning to snow outside. The street glistened blackly with melted snow. Then he got up, 
left a dollar tip, and took his check up to the cash register. 

"Thank you, sir," Mary said. 

Kiernan smiled and said good night. Outside it was even colder than he had remembered. He 


felt the snow on the back of his neck and turned up his collar and walked home. 


SEVENTEEN 


Leis evening here in the small farming town. I can hear the crickets outside. From my 
bedroom window I see the hills along Route 81.There must be a small chink in the screens; 
Every so often some insect gets in. And last night a moth, a large and dark brown, rather velvety 
moth, appeared in my bedroom while I was reading. The night was entirely silent. I could hear 


the purr of its wings and the papery sound as it knocked from one wall to the next. 


Sometimes I hated you, not hated really, but feared. You made me want you too much, 
more than I was used to. You had all your little tricks, that was true, but it was more than that. 


And the strange loss of will. I would have done anything for you. 


Once you put both your hands around my throat. We were lying in bed, you on top of 
me, and I was walking the tips of my fingers up and down your spine and the hollows of your 
ribs. You bent down to kiss my neck and then slowly placed both hands around it, both thumbs at 


my throat. But you didn’t follow through. 


I used to like to place both palms on your hips when you were on top of me and then run 
them down the length of your thighs. 
The feeling of overwhelming happiness being with another person naked, totally naked. This 


really is a definition of love. If you don’t think so, think again. 
How many times in your life to have that ? How many times left? 
I saw a blind man almost hit his head on a door once. It was half way open and he nearly 


walked chin-first into it. Saved at the last instant by his tapping cane. But he didn’t seem 


especially alarmed, and rather good humored about it. 


I was looking for you even when I didn’t know you. I sometimes think like this. Is it true? 


Who knows? 


The strands of silver gray smoke from your cigarette poured up into the lamplight at a 


remarkable rate. 


You always asked me about my previous lovers -- how many, and when, and why no longer. 


Some things that I said were true. Then we would lie there for a long time, saying nothing. 


There was that one restaurant we could go to and hang around talking after we were done and 
they didn’t seem to mind. One night we sat there late, and the snow began to fall on the street 
outside. When we left, the streets seemed almost empty. Our shoe prints shone in the snow very 
precisely, wedges and dots for you, bullet shapes and rectangles for me, four lines of vertical 


script in an unknown language. 


The red light on my answering machine when you would leave messages. Somehow I 


always knew it was you. 


When I was packing to leave town, going back to the large university town where I had 
come from -- I didn’t want to go back, I didn’t want to be alone, I didn’t want to be broke either - 


- the phone rang several times. I never answered. You never left a message. 


And if it was someone else, I still prefer to think it was you. 


I remember walking home one night from your apartment, turning and seeing you 


watching me from the window. Yet I couldn’t see if you waved or not, or even if you smiled. 


We lay together in my bed. And it was as if we floated out into the night where the rain 
kept falling and falling. Your hands were against my chest the whole time, and you had the 


damnedest way of biting my lower lip. 


I remember as a child watching a caterpillar on a leaf once. Sometimes with you I felt 


like that caterpillar. You were not a leaf but a whole tree. 


Your anger was fearsome. You were truly terrifying. I felt like crawling under the bed or 


locking myself in the bathroom or maybe calling the police. 


I remember trying to place a kiss on every square inch of your skin. But a person’s skin is 
not really a surface, or not merely. It is a complex of surfaces, an interface of numerous 


dimensions, including the past and the future. 


And then, after everything that happened, you sent me a card, a beautiful one. It was a 


photo of a peacock’s tail, in black and white. 


And you said once that I was the best lover you ever had. Why? You know, three 
different women have told me that, but I know it’s not true, and in any case, what does it really 


mean? I think you were just being facetious. 


Sometimes when I was with you I felt that anything I glanced at --- a coat hanging on 
against the wall, a car parked under a tree across the street, some birds making a shape in the sky 


-- was somehow essential, a special moment of the world. You always made me feel this. 


There are so many things I really can’t look at any more. I look at them, but part of me turns 
away. 

I remember that night very clearly. The snow, and then when you left my place, your boot prints 
in the snow leading to your car. There was snow on the inside of my door where it had been 


tracked in from the porch. 


The cicadas in the fall. The light very bright and warm but with that special autumn aura 


to it, and the cicadas seem to be sawing the trees down. You could wander out into the fields 


outside of town and just throw yourself into a ditch somewhere. But the funny thing is: You’d do 
this out of happiness. 

I remember how you cried into a white towel that you had draped around your neck. You tried to 
stop weeping but couldn’t, and with the same towel you wiped the tears from your cheeks. After 
a while you did stop. Your face was partly reflected in a nearby window. It was dark out. I 


remember how the white of the towel was reflected in the window. 


I remember seeing your image flowing quickly past the glass pane of a metal door in a 
university building. Your jacket was bright yellow. I was inside and you were outside. I was 
walking down an empty corridor, and you were walking quickly past the building. You were not 
aware of me or of my catching a glimpse of you. The sidewalk was wet and glistened in the 
bright light of the winter afternoon. The snow on the lawn was beginning to melt and had 


receded from the lawn’s edges exposing a muddy border. 


I liked it when you would visit me in secret. There was a special feel to the world then. The day, 
the evening, would seem to be a kind of special adventure I had just been dropped inside of. And 
then you would join me there. It was a feeling of privilege, and yet it was totally natural, not 
forced, the way that so-called holidays always are. 

What is a secret? Honeycomb buried deep in the crevice of time. Yet everyone is basically the 
same anyway. 

It’s as if I see and feel the world so much less since we’ve been apart, as though I lost not only 
you but sunsets, the trees against the sky, the rain making circles in the puddles, a newspaper 


being blown along. Previously I found beauty anywhere. 


When you told me you were pregnant I didn’t feel anything at first. Then I don’t know what I 
felt. 


EIGHTEEN EAVESDROPPING 


Tom Menny, the owner of Jack’s, had a problem. The jukebox was broken. Leo, one of 
the regulars, had put a dollar in quarters into it one night and nothing had happened. It wasn’t too 
bad, since it was still the middle of the week and the town customers could always listen to the 
radio. There was a station that played the older rock classics and some blues once in a while, and 
the local regulars were more interested in gossiping anyway, or they just simply came to drink. 
But it would certainly be bad for business on the weekend when the college kids piled in before 
or after their house parties. They would want to play the jukebox, and if they couldn’t, Tom 
expected a fairly low take for the weekend. The two-for-one specials wouldn’t be enough; there 
had to be music. 

“Didn’t you tell him?” Tom said wiping his hand on a white bar cloth. He’d just gotten 
through washing glasses. Shelley the bar girl blew smoke over her pouty lower lip. The smoke 
rose and crossed a chasm of afternoon light that fell across the bar from one of the high windows 
toward the back. Kiernan sat in a nearby booth drinking a beer. He couldn’t help overhear their 
conversation. Neither of them knew him all that well, though once, when very drunk, he had 
asked Shelley out. She’d turned him down, but it hadn’t bothered him much except for the 
embarrassment of being that drunk, and now after a week or two of guarded, or even curt 
behavior on her part, she’d begun to treat him with the same professional friendliness and banter 
she used on the other customers. 

They both ignored him. He always thought the place looked odd during the day. The 
bright October sunlight lit the wooden tables, the copper-colored tiles of the floor and the bar 
itself in a way that seemed to rob them of their peculiar character. It was no longer a place of 
intimacy, of charged encounters and fateful meetings, a place of destiny, but simply a room. It 
even seemed a rather odd room, as though the taps and bottles and pitchers behind the bar were 
the implements of some obsolete craft, like blacksmithing or roof thatching. Tom and Shelley 


were still arguing. 


“Look,” Shelley said. Kiernan was about to look around but refrained. There was something 
in her tone of voice that made him want to see. Nonetheless he caught a glimpse of her reflected 
in the mirror behind the bar. 

“Look what?” Tom said, throwing his towel down in casual disgust. Sharon swept some 
strands of her shoulder-length brown hair away from her eyes. Her cheeks were flushed and she 
put both hands on her hips. 

“He said he’d be here as soon as he could.” 

“When was that?” 

“Whenever.” 

“What do you mean whenever?” 

“Tt was the other day,” she said tossing an invisible ball in the air with one palm then 
returning the hand to her hip and shifting her weight. 

“Who’d you call?” 

“The guy you said.” 

“Ray?” 

“No, the guy at the vending company.” 

“T told you to call Ray at Pearson’s.” 

“T did. He wasn’t there. The woman said this other guy could do it.” 

“Yeah I know.” Tom threw a towel over one shoulder and began carefully pouring a plastic 
bucket of ice cubes into the cooler behind the bar. “This other guy. I know him. Mike, right?” 

“Yeah, so?” Shelley shifted her weight again and placed a hand on the bar, tapping ashes into 
a glass ash tray. 

“So this guy’s a fuck head. I’ve known him years.” He shook his head as he emptied more 
ice into the cooler. “He’s unreliable.” 

“How was I supposed to know?” 

“You didn’t,” Tom said. He straightened up and set the bucket on the floor. “But if you’d do 
what I tell you...” 


“Don’t give me this.” 


“Why shouldn’t I give you this?” Tom asked. He had his one hand on his hip now, though 
from time to time he pointed a thick forefinger at Shelley then the thumb back at his own chest. 
Kiernan could see the two of them in the mirror. Tom was shorter than Shelley by half a head. 
He had short black hair and a big stomach that tended to flow over his belt. He was wearing a 
white golf shirt but it didn’t give him any elegance. Shelley was young, about twenty-two, with a 
shapely rounded figure, a cute face, a nose which tended to crinkle up in an engaging, 
mischievous way. She was beautiful, Kiernan thought. 

“T don’t like to be talked to as though I’m a child,” Shelley said. Kiernan was amused, 
thinking that whenever she said things like that, she looked especially adolescent. She lowered 
her fine small nose and shook her head to emphasize the point. 

“Then do what I tell you next time,” Tom said. He didn’t seem particularly angry. 

“Maybe there’s not going to be a next time.” 

“Oh really?” 

“Yeah really.” 

Tom hauled up another bucket of ice for one of the other coolers. He smiled and said, 

“Well I hope there won’t be. I hope the damn thing works from now on.” 

“That’s not what I mean.” 

“Oh yeah? What do you mean?” He didn’t look at her when he said this. Kiernan could only 
see the top of his round compact head just above the edge of the bar. 

“T’ve had enough of this shit. You treat me like I’m a fucking child.” 

“You are.” 

“T’m not your daughter, you know.” 

“Thank god,” Tom said. He had a different expression on his face now. His heavy eyebrows 
were drawn together. He seemed to be concentrating awfully deeply on smoothing the ice around 
in the cooler, Kiernan thought. He brushed the stump of his arm against his side then used it to 
shove something -- an empty box of some sort -- behind the bar. Kiernan was always amazed at 
how dexterous he was with it. It was not a nice looking stump. Perhaps no stump is, but some 


have a certain dignity to them, as though bearing mute testimony to human suffering and the 


uncertainties of existence. But this stump didn’t. It seemed to have no muscle or bone structure; 
instead it resembled a thick white sausage about a foot long that had been pinched and twisted 
off at the end, in the way that sausages are. Sometimes it seemed like the flippers Kiernan had 
seen in photos of Thalidomide babies when he was a boy. 

“T think that’s what you think sometimes.” 

“You're talking nuts. Did you bring up that juice?” 

“Yes I did.” 

“Good. At least you’re doing something right.” 

“Do you have a problem with how I tend bar?” 

“No. But when’s that thing going to be fixed?” 

“He said Wednesday.” 

“Wednesday?” 

“T can’t help it. That’s when he said he could come. Why don’t you call?” 

“T guess I'll have to.” 

“Why do you need it anyway?” 

“What are you crazy?” 

“One weekend?” 

“One weekend is money.” 

“Well if I quit you’ ll be saving on my salary.” 

“Tf I fire you I’ll be saving on it too. Did you slice that fruit I told you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wonderful.” 

Tom had hauled up another bucket of ice. This one was twice the size of the other two. 
Kiernan was watching to see how he’d manage it. 

“Want me to do that?” Shelley asked. 

“No. Go make sure there are enough bottles of Bud in the first cooler. Do you have enough 
cream?” 


“Ves,” 


“Ts it fresh?” 

“No, it’s sour. I’d put bad cream in the cooler.” 

“I’m going to put you in the cooler in a minute.” 

She took a drag on her cigarette, blew the smoke toward the ceiling, and ground out the butt 
in the ashtray. Then she walked purposefully from behind the bar and disappeared into the back 
somewhere. A second later she appeared with her coat on, an old army jacket, and without 
saying anything, walked out the front door. It closed slowly behind her. Tom had been still 
looking down into the cooler, spreading the ice around, and even when she came out with her 
coat on he hadn’t looked up. Kiernan stopped watching. He was already afraid they had noticed, 
though he was pretty sure they hadn’t. As though to make up for his spying and eaves dropping, 
he looked out the window at passers-by. A couple, both students, were walking by underneath 
the maple tree on the other side of the street. The rich honey-like October light poured through 
the gold 
and rose madder of the leaves. The whole tree seemed full of light. After a minute Kiernan 
looked cautiously over toward the bar. Tom had gotten himself a beer and stood with one knee 
up on one of the coolers. He looked absently out the window and slowly drank his beer. The 
place was empty and silent. Kiernan suddenly felt the emptiness and silence intensely. After a 
minute he got up to leave. On his way out, Tom nodded to him and waved so-long with his good 


arm. 


NINETEEN 


The light through the curtain in the afternoon, falling on the card board boxes by the door. In 


the corner, dust on the wooden floor boards. 


In the autumn fields at the edge of town the garden plots are yellowing and ragged, gold and 
rust-eaten, tanning in the evening light. The gardeners crouch and kneel in the sunset. Sunlight 


flashes from a straw hat's brim or glares from the windshield of a truck. 


The fields beyond roll away in all directions.in the sunset's light, the stilled and outstretching 
breakers of grass are amber and reddish brown. Black tire tracks break off in empty side lots. 


Dark green trees crowd the ochre hill off in the distance. 


The musty dry scent of the garden; the acrid wood smoke. the scent of ground warmed by the 


sunny days and cooled by the chill nights. 


Cumuli catch the sunset -- mauve clouds and pink, luminous yellow-bronze, blue tints on the 


glowing white gypsum. And the late sun colors the fields copper 
I hear the last bird cries calling before the sunset stills them. Slowly the black shapes of the trees 


are the trees themselves, but darker. The world grows more dim and continues without me. 


I have often felt that I was a mere observer of the world, and a stranger in it. There is a 


strange freedom in this, but an equally great loneliness. 


It’s a rainy overcast part of the country. Sometimes I think the rain has seeped into my 
bones or into my blood somehow. I feel the coolness of the window if I set my palm against it. 
When I do, it makes a condensation mark and reminds me of when, as a child, I would press my 
nose or lips against department store windows. It sends a fresh shiver of coolness through me, 
and even now I can see the ghostly outline of my childish face on the glass of Stallmen’s 
Department Store. I still see the gray blue clouds of the twilight as it begins to gently tilt the 
town toward darkness. It is early Saturday evening and the downtown is almost deserted. I am 
walking home by myself from the YMCA and I stop to look at the things in the window, but 
more to press my face against the glass. It’s the glass that really interests me. There was such 
novelty in a window as tall as that and something wonderful in its cool and luminous expanse, 
something promising and optimistic for the future. It was the promise of happiness itself, and 
you realize that the entire secret of windows like that is not so much the merchandize or the way 
it’s all displayed but in the glass itself and in the idea of a world of glass, a world of light, a clear 
transparent realm, a world of cool, smooth surfaces, and of haunting doubles and reflections. But 
slowly you pass from that stage to something else, and one day as you walk along the street you 
realize that time has passed, the child that you were is gone, will never exist again. A terrible 
event has taken place, a death in fact, and no one has even noticed. Was it really me, was I the 
one standing there, you wonder, and it seems incredible that you ever actually were that age and 
did such things, and that they could have made you happy, even superficially, even for a 


moment. 


TWENTY THE GROVE 


Terry and Debra had been seeing each other for about two weeks. Both had been 
married in their late twenties and then divorced with no children. They met at a party given by 
Jack and Cyn Kaminsky, two of Debra's colleagues in the Art Department. 

Jack was a sculptor. He was short and muscular with black hair that he insisted on combing 
over his bald spot. He had a permanent five o'clock shadow and curly hair on his thick forearms. 


He looked more like an Italian welder than a sculptor, but as a sculptor he did a good deal of 


welding, so the impression was not entirely misleading. What gave him away, though, were his 
alert, darting grey eyes which seemed so mismatched with the small round knob of his nose and 
his squarish peasant's face with its heavy jaw and wide mouth. Yet the mouth had a redeeming 
feature. It was quick to laugh, and when it did it opened in an immense triangular smile that 
spread its laugh lines outward in smaller triangles under his cheek bones and toward the corners 
of his eyes. It was as if his whole face blossomed and shriveled simultaneously in an 
instantaneous webbing of lines and creases. At those times his eyes were especially animated and 
somewhat challenging. 

"I'm telling you Deb, this guy's perfect. Perfect." He emphasized the word with a small shove of 
his hand as though he were pushing something away. He was walking in circles around a piece 
of metal sculpture. He had both hands on his hips, and when he was not flashing smiles of 
mischievous encouragement his expression was one of frowning concentration which brought 
out a deep crease between his heavy eyebrows. He had been instrumental in getting Debra her 
job. She was a painter and graphic artist, and the two of them often dropped by each other's 
studio. 

"Jack," Debra said. She was amused but not in the least enthusiastic. 

"What?" said Jack. Still looking at his sculpture he pushed out his chin and shrugged. "You go 
out. You have dinner. Who knows? " 

"You don't have to tell me how it's done." She leaned back on a work table and lit a cigarette. 
"Excuse me," he said almost under his breath. He was still circling intently around the tangle of 
plum-colored metal. Rich October light poured in an annunciation of dusty beams through the 
large aluminum framed windows along the studio's north wall. 

"I'm just so tired of it." 

"I know. I know." 

"You don't know." 

"I know. Open the window if you're going to smoke. Look we've invited him. He's just been 
hired..." 

"English?" 

"Don't be prejudiced. He's very nice. We had dinner with him. You were the first person we 


thought of." 


"I'm sure. How'd you meet him?" 
"Murray knows him." 
"Murray." 
"Anyway he'll be there. So that's it. Do what you want." 
"It looks good, Jack." 
"Thank you. Another six months," he said, "and who knows?" He looked at her, preoccupied, 
and raised his eyebrows in fatigued dismay. It was as if he had forgotten what they were talking 
about. She couldn't help smiling through a scrim of exhaled smoke as she scratched the tip of her 
nose. "I've got to get going,” she said after a minute. 
"Sure. Remember Deb, nothing ventured..." 
"Right," she said and rolled her eyes. Then she stuck her cigarette in the center of her mouth, 
pursing her lips tightly around it, and shoved one arm then the other into her denim jacket -- for a 
second she looked like an archer drawing her bow -- then swept her 
pony tail free of the collar. She had a geranium-red cotton blouse tucked into her jeans. Her hair 
was jet black, her breasts rather full and rounded. People always said she had a good figure, 
though she sometimes worried about getting fat. 

"Is it a costume thing? I hope not." 
"No. Come as you are," he said and gave her a mock askance look. She displayed both hands 
palm out and poised one foot on its heel, pretending to model her denim jacket, her old jeans, 
and her scuffed cowboy boots. 
That was three weeks before. Since then the party had come and gone. She had met Terry and 
actually liked him. He was tall with collar-length dark hair that he parted on the right side. He 
had a long aquiline nose which after a slight bump came to a precise point, and he wore 
rectangular glasses which magnified his brown eyes. His lips were thin but not priggish and his 
mouth was wide and shapely. His skin had the color of light brown sugar, and he always smelled 
of after-shave (a nice kind, she didn't know which) and some kind of leathery smell like an 
expensive brief case. Though he had definitely 
kept himself in shape, he didn't seem to mind her smoking, and there wasn't anything of the 
fitness missionary about him. She was glad of that. She didn't smoke that much, and she liked to 


hike and ride horseback and swim (she was a pretty good swimmer), but she 


liked to eat and drink too. He also wasn't a vegetarian, and that was a relief. They were very 
different; she was immediately aware of that. He was punctual; she was always late. He was soft- 
spoken, though not shy, and had a habit of saying "Well" while looking down at the ground with 
both hands in his pockets. Yet he never seemed to be at a loss. He also had a habit of talking 
softly, more out of absent-mindedness than shyness, so that she sometimes had to listen closely 
to hear him. Yet it was clear that they actually had a lot to talk about. He seemed to know about a 
lot of things besides literature, especially 

music and philosophy and computers. 

They had spent almost every evening together for the past two weeks. Quite candidly, 
and almost as soon as they met, they decided to "go slow," as they both had put it, so their 
evenings consisted of dinner out, going to readings and concerts, and lots of long walks. 

It was now the end of October. One night they were out for a walk rather late. They were near 
the campus, but it was a Wednesday night, there were mid-terms, and few students were about. 
The air had the special clarity and darker sweetness of the fall — the after-scent of cold rain on 
already rain-drenched earth, the smell of frozen grass and 

of wet and rotting leaves. There would certainly be more frost tonight, yet it was not yet the cold 
of winter. There was the scent of wood smoke too. They had passed a number of houses with 
their windows illuminated and with grey smoke flowing upward slowly from 

the chimney. 

"I like the smell of hickory the best," Debra said. 

"Mmm," Terry agreed. They were approaching a small park on the outskirts of the campus. A 
sidewalk branched off from the one they were on and led a short way into a grove of apple and 
cherry trees, a small orchard. Beyond that, further from the road, were fir and spruce trees. A 
small creek ran through the park, crossed by a tiny bridge with a sign that said Pedestrians Only. 

"What are your favorite smells," Debra asked. It seemed like a silly question to her as 
soon as it was out. Terry had been quiet and preoccupied all evening and she wondered if 
something was wrong. 

"Can't think of any. That's a good one," he nodded. 


"I always like the smell of clay pots that have been left out in the sun for a while." 


"Do they have a smell?" 

"Yeah, but I can't describe it." 

"An earth smell," Terry said. 

"Yeah, but it's like the sun is in it too." 

Terry laughed and looked down, pushing his glasses back on his nose. 

"What's so funny?" 

"Nothing. I just like the idea. The smell of the sun." 

"Right," she said. "Or sheets when they've been out on the line." 

"Mmm," said Terry. 

"You're making fun of me." 

"No, I'm not. You always make these interesting connections." 

"My job." 

"As an artist?" 

"Yep." 

"That's good," he said. Then as they were passing a blue spruce which grew on someone's front 
yard he reached up and plucked a small sprig from it and put it to his nose. "Do you like this?" he 
said holding it out to her. She smelled it daintily, approvingly. Then he brushed it softly against 
her cheek. It tickled a little and she almost laughed. 

"What's the after-shave you always wear?’ she said. 

"Ah...I don't remember the name. Why?" 

"Nothing. I like it. I don't usually like after-shave on men." 

"Do you want to take a walk through here?" he asked. They were at the entrance to the park. 
"All right." 

They turned off the sidewalk. There was a small dirt path which arced away to the left, but they 
walked across the lawn instead. The grass was cold. At the head of the dirt path stood a line of 
oaks, but opposite this were the apple and cherry trees that stretched away to their right. They 
went in that direction and saw the stands of fir and spruce farther back. They walked on for a bit, 
talking as they went, wandering haphazardly among the small orchard. Then they went on a bit 
farther toward the darker trees. 


"I think I have to go over there for a minute," Terry said. He gestured to some spruces that were 


farther from the road. 

"What for?" 

"Well," he smiled. "Actually I have to take a leak." 

"Oh." They both laughed. "All right," she said. The breeze was colder now and the upper 

branches of the trees wavered. There were windfalls all over the ground. Their sweetly acidic 

scent and taste filled the air. He went over toward a cluster of dark trees. "Wait a second," she 

called after him. He turned and waited, slightly puzzled, as she walked over to him. 

"Can I watch?" she said. 

"What?" 

"I'd like to watch." She was grinning in a teasing way but without embarrassment. 

"Why?" 

The question made her awkward for a second. The joke had taken an odd direction. For an 

instant he was afraid she might be neurotic in some fashion he hadn't expected. But then she 

looked at him in a way that put that idea aside. It was just a whim. He gave an awkward little 

snort. "If you want," he shrugged. Then he laughed out loud briefly and looked up in amusement 

at the sky, though not really at the sky, more at the world itself and its strangeness. "What?" she 

said, pretending to be defensive. 

"Nothing." 

"Say it.” 

"No. Nothing. It's nothing,” he said and looked at the ground with a puzzled little 

smile, one index finger just touching the tip of his nose. Then they both walked on, he in front. 
"T'm just..." She was going to explain. 

"Curious," he said and ducked his head beneath the low-hanging branches of a cherry tree. 

Beyond that there were some apple trees in a quincux and here and there so many windfalls on 

the ground that you had to walk on tip-toe to step between them. The scent of them was strong -- 

cidery, yet also like wet grass. The moon was bright and the bare wet branches of the apple trees 

shined like pewter. In the moonlight the wet grass was dark blue and the apples lying in it looked 

like deeply polished wood. Because they had fallen in patchy rings around each tree, it looked as 


if the grass there had curdled into 


lumps. As they walked further in, the moon was hidden. The tall firs and spruce trees were 
towering stationary vectors of deepest black here and there vaguely chevroned with dim charred 
green. They stood as sentinels along an invisible but somehow discernible pathway that led along 
the outline of the nearby stream. Sometimes they stood in dense 

formations, at other times spread out. Their upper branches shifted just slightly and silently in the 
intermittent breeze. Surprisingly, from time to time, a cone fell with a small chitinous chirr and 
rustle through the sparred and black interior of a tree until it tapped the earth. When that 
happened, as it did two or three times, it was as if the tree had let it 

fall deliberately. 

Then he stopped beneath a fir with a large bare patch in one side, undid his zipper and, 
after a second, began to urinate. She stood a few feet away with her arms crossed in front of her. 
She was actually surprised by the whole thing. She thought it had been a joke, though now she 
wasn't entirely sure. She hadn't really expected him to take it 
seriously. She looked up into the tree's branches. The moon was not visible from where they 
were. 

He still hadn't finished. It must have been a while, she thought. Then, hearing the sound 
he made, she remembered how at her parents’ house when she was a girl she would hear the 
sound of rain spilling from the gutter along the eave of the roof to fall with a continual splashing 
sound onto the patch of bare earth behind the porch. That was so long ago. The thought of it 
amused her now. He hadn't positioned himself with his back to her but stood sideways. She 
couldn't really see him, though; his hand was in the way. Of 
course, it didn't matter. She just liked being with him under the fir tree or in the grove of fir and 
spruce trees or in the small orchard with its apple and cherry trees. A tenderness and warmth 
went through her that she hadn't expected. 

Terry had been looking at the ground, but now he looked upward, his chin thrust out. 
Then he was looking at the branches above his head. 

"Did you know that dairy farmers don't like black cherries?" 
"To eat?" 


He clicked his tongue and shook his head. 


"Oh," she said. For some reason this embarrassed her. "You mean the trees." 

"Yes," he said. He was still looking up into the tree. 

"Why?" 

"Because when the leaves fall -- " The stream had fallen silent a few moments before. He did 
something for a second and then zipped himself up. Then they were walking back out toward the 
road. 

"When the leaves fall in the autumn," he continued, "they decompose and a chemical in them 
which normally is harmless breaks down into glucose and cyanic acid, which is poisonous, and it 
poisons the cows when they eat the leaves." 

"Hmm," she replied. They were just setting foot on the sidewalk, back within sight of houses. 
"Must be why they're always selling it for firewood." 

"I guess." He was looking down at the sidewalk with both hands back in his pockets. He gave 
her a brief amused glance. "So, did you get some tremendous enjoyment out of that?” 

"T liked it," she said glancing back at him as she took a step away. 

"Why?" 

"T just did. I liked the way you looked... 

"The way I looked..." 

"I think your cock is beautiful." 

"Is there such a thing as an ugly one?" 

She paused, self-consciously inclining an ear as though to consult memory. "I think so," she said. 
"Really?" he said. 

"Yes," she smiled, confirming the word with a tap of her nose. She gave him a quick look up and 
down. 

"Even if you loved someone, could he still have an ugly penis?" 

"Possibly." 

"Like what?" 

"Different things." 

"Well like what?" 

"Just different things." Then she said, "You mean if you were in love with a woman you still 


wouldn't maybe think, say, that her breasts were too small or whatever ?" 


"T don't know." 

"Come on. Come on. Confess." They were both smiling. 

"Well." He looked up, cocking his head to judge. "Actually, no," he said. "No, not really." He 
looked at her. She responded with a little nod. 

"I guess that just proves what I was saying before," he said. 

"That women are more sexual?" There was a note of questioning and mild derision in her voice. 
"Not more sexual," he explained. "More physical. More aware of the body." 


"And men aren't?" 


"Men are more involved with the image. Of the body as a whole." He made a sculpting gesture 
with his hands, two outward curves, as though shaping an invisible jug in the air. 
"So, the whole," she repeated his gesture on a smaller scale, "that's not what I was seeing?" 
"Well, I don't know. Were you?" 
"Well you tell me." 
"I don't know...I don't know what you were seeing." She knew he meant let's drop it, so they did. 
They were just then passing beneath a row of maple trees which still had dead leaves clinging to 
their boughs. In the breeze they rustled and scraped dryly. At times, when illuminated by the 
street lights, the leaves had the color of parchment and when hanging in festoons, as they did 
here and there, they looked like scales about to 
flake off. Shadows of the overhanging boughs and ragged dry leaves passed over both of them 
sequentially as they passed by one tree then another, into the area of one street light and then the 
next, with intervals of darkness falling between. Very infrequently cars 
passed. The wind blew through the branches overhead, sometimes harder and sometimes softer. 
Dry leaves along the sidewalk scraped about. The moon flashed brightly through the branches as 
though following them. For a while they walked on silently and then, 
after a bit, they began to talk again. It was noticeably colder now and very late. 

Suddenly she interrupted him in mid-sentence. "Let's go back," she said. 
"Where?" 
"To the park." 
"Why?" 


"I'd like to. It's beautiful there. We shouldn't have left so soon." She looked at him and inclined 
her head indicating the direction. "I'd like to go back. Okay?" 

Terry thought for a moment. He was standing in the middle of the sidewalk with his hands in his 
jacket pockets. Moonlight reflected for a moment on his glasses and strands of his hair were 
blown on end in the breeze. "All right," he said. They turned around and she was aware of their 
two shadows turning with them to float along the 

sidewalk. A sudden gust blew leaves and a few small branches down the street. When they 
passed beneath a row a street lights she saw her shadow-hair blown about in long streams and 
finer threads. 

When they approached the park again it seemed darker than before, and then she realized 
it was because two of the nearby streetlights had gone out (as they sometimes did). They stepped 
onto the lawn that descended in a gentle slope. The grass was soft 
beneath their steps. As they walked, the scent of the apples came to them again, but from no 
particular direction, as though it haunted all about the grove but was never to be found in any 
single place. As they went on further the infrequent sounds of the street became distant enough 
to be ignored entirely; they were still there perhaps, but remoter now, as though in memory, and 
it was almost as if the town itself had slowly vanished behind them. They entered into a peculiar 
privacy there amid the grove and came to the place where they had stopped before. Terry was 
about to point out the exact spot to make a 
joke, but then he didn't. Instead they went on together silently. The trees were all spruce and firs 
now and therefore it was very dark. In some spots they had grown quite close so that the 


shadows of their boughs seemed to cross each other on the ground where it was 


lit by the moon's light. At other spots they were more separated with large open areas of lawn 
between them. They came out into one of these open spots and stood there looking up at the 
autumn sky. There they could see the moon again, a bright three-quarters moon. 

"It's beautiful here," Terry said. 
"Yes." 
Debra looked around her in a sort of quiet wonder. For an instant there seemed something anti- 


climactic about it all, but then, in another instant, there was not. Yet it had changed. 


"You should come here sometimes maybe," Terry was saying. At first she didn't know what he 
meant. 

"You know," he said, "to paint maybe." He made a little squiggle in the air with the tip of an 
imaginary brush. "I don't know," he shrugged. 

"No," she said smiling, still a little slow on the uptake. "No, you're right. I really should. It's 
really beautiful here." 

After a moment they went back toward the road. He pressed aside some branches to let her pass, 
though again neither of them spoke. At some point their hands touched and their fingers 
interlaced, just one or two. Perhaps, absorbed in looking at the trees in the moonlight and 
breathing in the wild cider of the windfalls, they didn't even notice. Then they let them slowly 


disengage as they came back out into the half-lit street. 


TWENTY ONE PERSPECTIVE 


A tilted rectangle of light fell across the table and the floor in the kitchen. He noticed the 
floor was dusty. A cut of light glared on the glossy page of the calendar that hung on the kitchen 
wall. She was standing at the sink ripping lettuce leaves into a large wooden bowl. She had 
potatoes in the oven and two salmon steaks in the broiler. He was watching her make dinner. The 
light shone on her hair. She was wearing this white apron with little red cherries and green melon 
slices on it. 

“Where did you get that thing anyway?” 
“Told you, in the closet there.” 

“Must have been from the previous occupant.” 
“Guess so. I like it.” 


“Tt’s ridiculous.” 


She stuck her tongue out at him. 

“Come over here and do that.” 

Then she came over and did it again, but this time he grabbed her and pulled her onto his lap. 
Later he remembered the softness of her arms and the fullness and roundness of her hips, the 
scent of her hair. 

Later they lay in the dark in his bed. 

“When’s he coming back?” he asked. She moved a little closer to him, seemed to be about to say 
something then stopped. She cleared her throat. 

“Day after tomorrow,” she said. 

“Why don’t you leave him if you’re not happy?” 

“T’m going to. He’s got one of his ex’s here anyway. Well, not really an ex, just someone he saw 
for a while.’ 

“Who’s that? 

“Her name’s Debra. Debra Burns,” she said, lengthening out the last name. 

“Really?” 

“Yes, really. Why?” 

“T wonder if it’s the one I used to know. What’s she look like?” 

“Black hair. Kind of hour glassy...he goes for that.” 

“That’s her. I used to have a crush on her.” 

“Where was this?” 

“In grad school.” 

“Small world.” 

““She’s a nut case.” 

“Then they’d be just right for each other.” 

She sat up and was looking for her cigarettes. She got up and drew the drapes a little. Her naked 
body was a pale silhouette by the window. Outside the night sky was deep blue and there was a 
bright moon. 

“Watch out, they used to say that if a woman got moonlight on her it would make her pregnant.” 
“Very funny.” 


“Tt’s true. Well not just moonlight of course.” 


She found her cigarettes in her purse and slipped back into bed, her knees drawn up in front of 
her, the sheet over them like a lilac colored tent in the dark. Her lighter flashed . 

“Do you want to move in?” 

“No,” she said blowing smoke. 

“Why?” 

“T want to just be on my own for a while.” 

“What about after?” 

She looked for something for her ashes. 

“Right there. Over. I got that for you.” She found the ashtray on the bedside table. “Do you like 
ity” 

“Yes. It’s very ...solid,” she said picking it up. 

“So?” 

“We'll see.” 

“That means no.” 

“No it means we’ ll see.” 

He sometimes wondered if her husband suspected anything. But in seeing him around their 


department he really got the impression that he had no idea. 


“Do you think we really know each other?” he asked once. They were having coffee in 
the room he used as a living room, a small space with a wooden floor, two high narrow windows 
with light green drapes he’d hung. She was sitting in a chair; she had been leafing through a 
magazine. He was sitting on the floor watching her. Perhaps it was the momentary feeling of 
being ignored that made him ask. She smiled a little without looking up. 

“T don’t know,” she said still smiling. “Why?” 

“T’m just curious. I think we need to talk more.” 

She looked at him. “About what?” she said. There was a glimmer in her eye as she raised her 
cup to her mouth. 

He crawled over to her and placed his hands on both her thighs 

“Michael you’re going to make me spill.” 


“Oh yeah? Do you?” 


“Do I what?” 
He began undoing her zipper and started shucking her out of her jeans 
“Come on.” 
“Do you or don’t you?” 
“Do I or don’t I what?” 
“Do you think we know each other well?” 
The light fell across her hair for a second as she swept it out of her face. He had pulled her 
halfway out of the chair. She’d only just been able to get her coffee cup to the end table without 
spilling it. 
“Come on.” 
“Where are we going?” 
“Let me give you a back rub.” 
“All right.” 
Her shirt went up in an inverted v crossed by the white lace of her bra. She had beauty marks on 
her back and he pulled her pants down further just past the bones of her hips. He kissed her hard 
and she seemed surprised for a moment, then he did it some more and she pressed back against 
him. 
The small bumps of her spine were a ridge of small marbles buried beneath the silken downy 
surface of her skin. He put his teeth against her side and began actually biting. 
“Don’t.” 
He bit harder 
“Don’t,” she said. “Don’t leave marks on me.” 
“Why.” 
“Because.” 
She turned and pulled herself away, tugging her shirt down. A bar of light from the drapes fell 
across her forehead and one breast. 

Later he wondered if she would remember the time they both lay in bed, they were 
reading and they were just there with each other, silent, for the longest time. Then she had to 
leave. She got up and got dressed. Was that an important thing between them, all that silence, or 


was it nothing at all? Did she even notice? Should he have said something right then? If he could 


see her now, would she remember? And yet he could see her. She was right there, on the other 
side of the room. Yet the distance seemed enormous. A distance not merely of time but of life, of 
direction. He didn’t know what direction he was headed in. He was beginning to know that it 


wasn’t toward her. He sometimes wondered if it was toward anything. 


TWENTY TWO AN INCIDENT 


It was a Sunday night in September, autumn in the college town. He was walking home 


late near the edge of the campus. On the sidewalk up ahead there was a young woman in an 


emerald green and sequins blouse. He noticed her black loose-fitting pants and her black shoes 


that looked like ballet slippers. Her face was a soft gentle oval and seemed very smooth and 
rather white. She looked nice and quite different from any of the women he knew. Her black hair 
was drawn neatly back and gleamed for an instant beneath the street light. Smiling to herself and 
gazing straight ahead, she carried the program of a concert in one hand, folding it against her 
breast the way some preachers carry their prayer book. She walked with her chin tilted up a bit as 
though she were singing to herself. He could tell she was one of the girls from the college. 

They passed each other quickly underneath a roadside maple tree. She was absorbed in 
the music she was still listening to and didn't even glance in his direction. Above, in the dryly 
rustling tree, the street light burned dimly and amber, its light the color of the rusty water from a 
tap. It seemed very high above him, buried deep in the green and yellow canopies of the maple. 
Her footsteps died away. He didn't allow himself to turn and stare at her but kept on walking. Up 
ahead where the road took a turn, just above the black treetops, the moon was bright and white 
and very large. There were silver pockmarks in it, so that it looked like the bottom of an 
aluminum bucket that's been battered with a hammer. 

He had been drinking, but it had worn off and there was a strange restless feeling in him now. He 
had to go to work tomorrow and he didn't want to. He kept on walking past the bend in the road 
and part way down the hill. Then all at once he stopped. He noticed the pebbles of gravel at the 
road's edge. They looked blue in the moonlight. There was a ditch that ran along the roadside and 
beyond that a slope with tall weeds and some elk horn sumac the color of dried blood. After a 
moment's hesitation he turned and followed the girl. 

At first he felt like running, but he knew that would make a bad impression. He walked as fast as 
he could, with both hands shoved down in the pockets of his jeans. He felt jittery and a little cold 
even though he was wearing a tee shirt with a flannel work shirt over it and one of his brother's 
old hunting jackets over that. He felt more conscious of his movements than usual. The heels of 
his boots seemed to strike the pavement with a jolt at each step, and he could feel his heart 
pounding. He breathed the cool autumn air deeply. Cold September air tastes even colder when 
you've been drinking straight shots of Wolfschmidt's and beer chasers. For a moment he felt 
absurdly cheerful, powerful, and buoyant. Yet he didn't know what he was going to do. 

Then there was the maple tree where they had passed each other. He saw her about fifty yards 


ahead. He picked up his pace, walking as fast as he could without looking suspicious. Then the 


distance narrowed to about thirty yards. Couldn't she hear his footsteps? They were getting near 
the campus. The infirmary was about a hundred yards ahead. There were tall trees along both 
sides of the road. Then the distance was about twenty yards. When he was about fifty feet behind 
her, she turned and glanced at him. It was a quick glance, almost dismissive, as though he were a 
nuisance of some kind. Finally he caught up with her. 

"Evening." 

She didn't answer. She didn't even look at him. There was a set expression on her face, 
determined and grim, as though she were grinding her back teeth. He felt unusually aware of his 
arms and legs, as though they had suddenly grown too big for him. 

"What's a matter?” 

"Leave me alone, please." 

"Too stuck up, ha?” 

He still had the strange feeling, and he suddenly remembered dressing up in his father's clothes 
when he was a boy. That was what it was like: his arms and legs were like empty flapping 
sleeves and trailing pant legs. He knew that something was about to trip him up. Raking his hand 
back through his thick dirty-blond hair, he tried to enunciate his words more clearly. 

"You're all alike, aren't you? Just because you go to this fucking college -- " At that moment she 
began to run. He hadn't expected that at all, and he had no choice but to run after her. It wasn't 
that he particularly wanted to catch her; it was the principle of the thing. What else could he have 
done? Later he would think about this. 

She ran awkwardly, just like a girl. When he caught up with her he had to grab her hard. She 
wouldn't have stopped otherwise. He grabbed her by the blouse and by the hair and pulled her 
backward. She cried out and he spun her around. He thought she was going to fight, but instead 
she slumped to the ground in a heap. She was crying and trembling all over and her breath came 
in hesitant, half-suppressed gasps. Tears were running down her cheeks and she smeared them 
aside with the back of her hand. He noticed that her lips were trembling and her face was blotchy 
red as though she'd been slapped. Had he done that? Her lips moved. For a second she seemed to 
be saying something, but he couldn't catch it. He still had a hold of her blouse. It was strange to 
him. He'd never felt material like it before. It was so smooth. Her skin was soft too. Her forearm 


and the back of her shoulder felt so delicately made. Women were women, but somehow there 


was a difference. This thought had an unsettling effect on him, and he tried to push it out of his 
mind. He looked around. There were no streetlights nearby. The trees on both sides of the road 
were blue-black shapes like ragged spiraling columns, and their crowns looked like giant mold 
spores against the black sky. The wind clattered in the dry leaves and made the tops of the trees 
pulse and waver the way weeds do in a pond. 

"Get up," he said. "Come on. Get up!” 

"What do you want?” Her voice was choked and quavery. 

"Get the fuck up! I don't want anything." 

She said nothing. Her breath was hitching and catching and her chest rose and fell as though she 
had just run a race. He thought of when he was a kid and got into fights. You could never cry, 
you always had to hold it in. She was shivering all over and strands of her hair hung down in her 
face. She bent over a little and made a gagging sound. She looked like she was getting the dry 
heaves. She's going to be sick, he thought. 

"Look --" 

She didn't hear. She didn't seem to hear anything he said. Then, after a second, though still on the 
ground, she straightened up and seemed to be all right. But she still wouldn't look at him. She 
just looked at a spot on the ground. She reminded him of a sick rabbit he'd seen once. It just kept 
very still in the corner of its cage. 

"Hey," he said again, softer this time. "Hey, look." He tried smiling. She was still trembling. 
What if the police came now? he thought. What if somebody drives by? But it was a back road 
and no one drove by. She was still on the ground. He looked down at her and poked her shoulder. 
"Are you all right?” He didn't mean this, and the words disgusted him as soon as he said them, 
but he didn't know what else to say. She looked up but said nothing. She was wary, terrified, and 
wild. Suddenly he realized that she hated him. He had never seen a face so full of fear. Then 
suddenly he was angry, very angry, although he didn't know why. "Come on. Get up," he said. 
He pulled her up roughly by the collar of her blouse. She wasn't as tall as he'd thought. "Don't 
hurt me," she said. Her voice annoyed him. At that moment he saw the concert program or 
whatever it was. It lay there on the sidewalk like a piece of litter. In a fit of exasperation he 
kicked it into the weeds. At that moment she twisted around and tried to get away. That was all 


he needed. He grabbed her hard and pulled her into the trees by the roadside. She tried to scream. 


"Shut up! Shut the fuck up!” He had his arm over her mouth and nose and had wrestled her into a 
headlock, bearing down hard and twisting her neck. He felt a savage satisfaction. Then she 
stopped struggling and he led her deeper into the trees. 

There were several fathoms of darkness. They moved more slowly now. It was a different world 
here. He wasn't quite prepared for it himself. The grass was knee-high and brown and spindly 
stiff like broom spines. Then there was a sudden drop-off. He slipped on some wet grass and 
went down but broke his fall with one hand. “Fuck!" he swore to himself. In a second he knew 
what had happened. She was gone. She'd broken away. For a moment he sat there on the cold 
wet grass, as though he had forgotten what it was all about, and watched her as she tried to run 
back up the slope, her elbows out as though she were shoving things away left and right. Then he 
jumped up and clambered up the hill after her. When she had gotten quite near the top, she 
slipped and went down on one knee. He caught her by the back of the pants. "Fucking god 
damn!" he shouted. As though in reply she cried aloud to no one in particular. He dragged her 
back down. She fell once going down the slope and he yanked her up by the hair and the back of 
her blouse. She cried aloud again and he told her to shut up. He got her on her feet and when 
they reached level ground he gave her a sudden hard shove ahead of him. She stumbled and fell 
again and lay there for a second on her side. It looked as though she had pressed her ear to the 
ground to listen for something. She was panting hard, like a dog, he thought. But then so was he. 
"Take your clothes off," he ordered. His voice sounded strange to him, and the sound of it 
seemed to carry alarmingly far in the almost uninhabited night. Then he felt the impulse to be as 
quiet as possible, as though to blot out the noise he had made. 

For some reason she said nothing and she did nothing. He noticed she was no longer trembling. 
Maybe she hadn't heard. He grabbed her and stood her up. She stood up straight and looked at 
him. Her lower lip was trembling and she fiddled nervously with the edge of her pant leg. He 
looked away. The road was too close. The whole thing was turning out to be much more 
complicated than he'd imagined. "Son of a bitch," he said. "Come on." He grabbed her savagely 
and pulled her and then shoved her ahead of him. She went silently. 

They came to a partial clearing, a semi-circle of firs about thirty feet across. The grass and weeds 
were waist high. There was tall brown grass mingled with dead timothy. He noticed the papery 


stalks of brown mullein, which looked stark and evil in the moonlight. Then there were the soft 


leather purses of the split-open milkweed pods, now dry and empty, which dangled from their 
stems. As he pushed aside the underbrush, some dry queen Anne’s lace tickled his wrist. The 
curled-in top looked like an empty bird's nest. The moon was high up in the sky now and the 
moonlight shone down. The high thick weeds looked gray and olive drab. Islands of tattered blue 
clouds flowed across the moon where it shone above the treetops. 

Then she had her blouse off. She'd taken it off herself, but she had gone no further. Her skin 
looked ashen in the moonlight against the dark tree shadows. She stood with her arms across her 
breasts. What was he going to do? She was looking at him. Now, with all the technical problems 
overcome, it was as if he himself had suddenly become the center of attention. He felt an 
annoying impulse to explain, but explanation was impossible. How had all this happened? he 
wondered. The thought flashed through his mind almost unnoticed. He remembered the moment 
underneath the maple tree. She was still looking at him. She was trembling again and he realized 
she was still 

frightened and that she despised him just as much as ever. He was still nothing to her after all. 
He saw this very clearly now; he was a complete asshole and that was it. Mike Clonsky had done 
it; he knew that for a fact and Keller possibly, although he was so full of it you could never tell 
for sure. Without being clearly aware of it, he began to move away from her. She noticed the 
change, although she was clearly puzzled. Then she actually began to put her blouse back on. He 
could hardly believe it, but he didn't stay to watch. He started out through the trees. At first he 
was just walking and he told himself he was looking for a better spot. A couple of times he 
looked back at the place where she had been, but she was either gone already or she was hidden 
by the trees. As he made his way through the trees he felt very strange. Everything seemed to 
stand out in a way it never had before -- the uneven ground, the sudden drop offs and ruts, the 
stands of old pine trees with soft pine duft that felt mealy beneath his step, the dark trees all 
around, the moon that flashed through their branches, and then the sounds of the woods. He 
knew the sounds were nothing; he knew it couldn't be the police. They'd never be there that fast 
and she probably wouldn't go to them anyway. After a minute he began to run. He didn't know 
why, he just felt safer running. He thought to make a big semi-circle through the woods at the 
edge of the campus and come out near where he'd started. He thought that if he could retrace 


some of his steps, and act normal, the whole thing would blow over and that would be it. 


TWENTY THREE 


The way you laughed then leaned close to me in the bar, the first time we had a drink 
together. It was a place neither of us had been in before. You were afraid of being recognized. 
The light was dim and bluish and you exhaled velvety smoke as you whispered secret words to 


me. And then you laughed, as though making light of the whole thing. 


The way you tilt your head a little to let the smoke from your cigarette pass by your face. 


The light catches your face on one side. The smoke catches the light like a screen. 


One of the first times you came to my apartment -- not the very first time -- you brought 
me some banana bread -- two loaves -- that you had made. You seemed almost apologetic. It 
wasn't something you normally did, you said. You meant the baking. Then you said, “This 


either.” But you looked away just then. 


The first time you visited, you kept glancing at your watch. Then quite deliberately, you 
took it off and set it face down on my kitchen table. Then afterward you almost forgot it. And it 
was much later than you had planned, wasn’t it? I could sense you calculating different stories 


even as you were putting your clothes on. 


I remember a night we were in a field outside of town (yes, this actually happened). You 
pulled the car over to the side of the road, and we got out. You had these bits of straw and leaves 
on your coat afterwards, and I tried to brush them all off. The moon was full and drifted out from 


high cloudbanks. 


Why don’t you leave him? I asked again. I had asked before but there was a difference 
this time. Was it in the way I said it, or in the way you heard it? But it was there. I don’t know, 
you said. But there was a certain tone to your voice. I was silent for a while, got up, put music 
on, went into the kitchen to make coffee. Came back. I saw you’d been crying, but neither of us 


said anything. You never apologized for snapping at me. I never asked why you were crying. 


So often the very beginning of something is invisible. It is forming itself around you, 
affecting every aspect of your life, and yet you can’t see it, you know nothing about it, perhaps 


wouldn’t recognize it if it were pointed out. 


And you would stop by my office every so often, supposedly on your way to visit Terry. 
At first I thought nothing of it. No. That’s wrong -- I didn’t let myself think anything of it. But 


then there were more times. 


We walked together down the middle of the empty dead end street in the small college 
town. It was very late at night in the middle of the summer, the air warm and still and humid. 
The street shone a sort of dim graphite color in the sepia streetlights, and we walked into the 
grove of trees at the end of the street. There was a path that lead into a sort of park. The grove 
was all fir trees. In the darkness, the moon blinked high up between the black crisscrossing 
branches. With each turn of the head, a corridor of dark pillars led away into the night. In a small 
clearing the moonlight made the grass an unearthly color that was blue and green and silver 
simultaneously. In another direction the trough of darkness held stellea of grainy black trunks 
crowding tall dark grass and an invisible pathway. Your silhouette was faintly outlined in the 
moonlight as you walked beside me. It was the last time. How long was it before either of us 


spoke? 


The bridge at night, the tilted angle of its dark outline, and the beads of white lights and green 


lights that wavered along the surface near the shore? 


I remember your bony forearms, how they cut into the back of my neck. You always 
flung your arms around me so tight; it always seemed strange to me at first. It was as though it 


wasn’t really me you were trying to embrace, but something else. What? 


Walking home that night after that party, I cut across a field near my apartment. The tall 
grass was cold and there were dry milkweed pods. The earth scent at the center of the field. It’s 


been a long time since I’ve done anything like that. 


I remember your car keys in a clear amber glass ashtray, catching the light. They were on 
the table in the entranceway of my apartment. After you began visiting a lot, I bought a couple 
ashtrays for you. I liked these because they reminded me of ones we had when I was growing up. 


The light is always most affecting cutting across something. As it cuts across time. 


The taste of your smoky mouth. We kissed in the windy, rainy street. The taste of ash and 


the gusting wind of the wet autumn night. 


My apartment had a fireplace. It was nothing fancy, but it worked. We made a fire and 
lay there watching it. Flames rushed in a liquid pulsation, upward, upward, upward. Continually, 
never getting anywhere. Orange, sometimes blue and green flickerings. Orange sparks and 
sparklings fell in little showers now and then. Wood darkened slowly, bark warped and revealed 
jewel-like recesses. The room was animated with shadows. We grew more and more silent. It 


was as if only the fire was still there, and our watching it. Yet we ourselves had gone elsewhere. 


You would lie in my bed, smoking and drinking tea, sending me into the kitchen to fetch 
you one cup after another. You would intertwine your feet with mine and look through whatever 


book happened to catch your eye. 


Inside of me there is someone else. I don’t know why I feel this, but I do. It’s not as if 
I’ve ever seen him, and actually the word him would not be appropriate. And yet there is 
something else, something alien to the human realm, inside of me. Did you ever feel this way? 
One of my regrets is that we never really talked enough, nor seriously enough. There’s a sense in 
which I don’t know you. Even more than the sense in which I don’t know myself, which doesn’t 


really bother me. 


You gave me some pieces of special aromatic wood. You got them at a shop on a trip you 
took to Canada with Terry. I had them on the mantelpiece. You had a liking for little odds and 
ends. I always found that amusing: it seemed out of character. More an attempt at something than 


a reality. But maybe that’s not fair. 


I look in the mirror sometimes. I wonder what you saw when you looked at me. I wonder 
what I see looking at myself. Perhaps I could steal pages from the calendar, maybe just one page, 


and place it behind the mirror. 


I remember when I held you from behind in front of the full length mirror in your 


bedroom. Something seemed to distance me from you just then. 


The night you called me up to break it off. I didn’t see you for a week but then you 
showed up again one night with no explanation. I see now that was my big mistake. Something 


had happened in that time, in your other life. 


Maybe you think I should have been different than I was. But you liked me as I was, 
that’s what you always said. Then something comes up and you suddenly want something else. 


But what? And there are many times when it’s out of a person’s hands, what they can be. 


I remember when I was young, still in high school, and I would feel so restless in the 
evening sometimes so that I would go out walking no matter what the weather. It could be 
raining and windy, it could be snowing and freezing cold — it didn’t matter and in fact harsh 
weather sometimes seemed better in some way. It was as if I was trying to bring another self into 
existence inside the self that I was, or to summon it in some way, and walking for hours in cold 
wind and rain or through heavy winter weather seemed like something appropriate, as though I 
were trying to scrub myself free of the old unwanted self, scouring it off myself. But I don’t 
know if I was able to summon — to gather, to construct -- the new one successfully, really, 


completely. How would one know? 


Nights of insane drinking, then, and years later. Cheap beer, cheap wine — the cold air of 


autumn smells so different then -- sharpened with the special cold and heat and sting of alcohol; 


the ferment of the autumn leaves rotting in the rain soaked ground or floating in puddles 
hollowed by pounding rain storms in the wet earth near the roots of trees in the dark wet gold 
and deep crimson maple groves up in the park at the edge of town, in the needle woven matted 
ground under the pine and fir trees; and the bright light of the autumn morning sometimes with a 
wintry looking dusty white moon still in the blue but smoky sky; and after you’ve drunk gold 
beer and deep amber bourbon or the sharp light gold of scotch, the morning is brilliant and shines 
with a light that seems to be more than light; at times it’s as though flashes of light inhabit for 
strange moments the angle of a roof, the eaves of a house, or the open space between a 
building’s facade and the roof of a house nearby. The old houses of the town with their gables 
and tiers were always especially striking, and I remember when the roofs of the town themselves, 
seen from a distance as I stood on the bridge that went over the railroad tracks seemed 
themselves so beautiful, so sharply luminous in the late morning light one October. It was just 
after I had graduated from high school. I hadn’t gone away yet, and I looked on the world in a 
peculiar way — so full of passion and energy, and yet I had no way to make use of it, nothing 
really to focus it on, and above all no one to share it with. And yet the world shone before me 
with a dazzling, an amazing, a captivating radiance — yet it was a tormenting radiance -- 
tormenting because there was no one to share any of it with, no one to whom I could say the 


things I wanted to, to tell what I was thinking, or what I was feeling. 


I didn’t know what to say to the young women I found so attractive — their beauty was so 
stunning, and tormenting in its own way. There had been a world with sky and fields and hills, 
the weather with its seasons, always so many more than four — many seasons -- there had been 
grass and trees the entrancements of the deep grass in the long afternoons in the fields of the 
empty lots at the edge of town in the open fields between houses, and there were many fields and 
there was the endless fascination of the puddles after the rain, and I remember so clearly the day 
when returning from an errand for my mother from the corner store I stopped to watch the 
diamond-like drops of rain water caught in the stems and slight yellow thorns of the yellow 
roses; there were many types of beauty, there was an infinity of beauty, its types could not be 


counted, its names could not be tallied. But then slowly, and then more suddenly, there was only 


one beauty, one type of beauty, one source of beauty. There was only one beauty then, the living 
beauty of these others, the girls, the young women. I was struck dumb by it -- lightning through 
brown hair, the sudden luminous waterfall of blonde hair, the unbearable beauty of slim graceful 


legs and of gently curved hips. 


Sometimes the only way I could deal with the peculiar, the singular pain of this beauty 
was to drink that much more, and then there were the pills — tranquilizers, sleeping pills -- only 
these could make the pain of this beauty go away, only these could give me any rest and peace. 
Sometimes when I combined the two, the valium and whisky would create a kind of radiant calm 
in which the innocent beauty the light and air and trees would be returned to me, and the 
tormenting beauty of these others, these angelic and otherworldly others, would be rendered 
bearable, and I no longer felt so tormented, so rejected, (which of course I was), or so lonely. 


The world by this means was returned to me. 


ok KK 


Dark deep focus nights, and the stars were mica specs. Onto the sand of outspread cloud 
bars the sky poured crimson. In the blue twilight we wandered hand in hand. Was this our only 
life? Then the damp mists of autumn moistened us just slightly, beads of water clung to our skin. 
I saw them collecting in your hair and cried out, torn by their beauty and fragility. We groped for 
each other in the dim light, just barely touching each other’s face. Yes, I descended into the roots 
of trees, deserted by you, and I mourned there a long season. In this way I escaped the world, but 
yet was sold there nonetheless. I keep coming back and back to the time I lost. Unemployment is 


a strange suspension of the world inside the world. 


TWENTY FOUR FRIENDS 


The town had drifted into the deeper part of winter, and now 
the area all around was frozen, isolated and stilled. The region called the Tug Hill plateau was 
buried under three feet of snowfall which came from the west, the direction of the lake. It was a 
night in December. The stars shone brightly over the deserted hills and the snow-covered fields, 
and in the moonlight the fields were luminous and seemed to belong to a forgotten earth, an earth 
forgotten by animals, forgotten by humans, forgotten by the sun itself. And yet, what else was 
forgotten? 

Kiernan was eating a late dinner at Frank and Mary’s, the town’s diner where he often 
stopped. He had been at Jack’s earlier and had put down a few beers. After a while he was 
hungry, and so he left and came over to the diner. He sat in one of the booths toward the back, 
not far from the door that went into the kitchen. It was a slow night. Mary the waitress even had 
time to play the jukebox, but it was no louder than the radio would have been. It featured old 
country and western classics. She definitely enjoyed it, since there was a spring to her step as she 
went around wiping down the counter, clearing away plates, and restocking the cake displays. 
Kiernan liked to watch her, she was about 5 foot 4 and slim and she still had a nice shape, 
although she was past fifty. Her gold hair shone in the light. At a certain point she stepped out 
onto the front steps and had a cigarette. Kiernan couldn’t see her anymore, since the door and 
entryway blocked his view. There were vague ovals of condensation on the window where he 
sat. He rubbed it away and felt the cold damp of the window on his wrist. Looking out the 
fogged window he saw his own face and beyond that the night with vague shapes of buildings 
across the street and the telephone poles and street lights. Just then Mary came back in, shivering 
and stamping, her arms clenched to her sides. “Cold out there,” she said. Kieran watched her go 


back to the kitchen. Then he looked back out the window. 


At first he was surprised to see her, but then he was not surprised. It was Sharon walking by 
herself up the sidewalk and then up the steps. She seemed to be thinking of something. Then he 
saw her blue coat for a second in the entryway, and then she had slid into her usual seat by the 
cash register. She didn’t look around or speak to anyone. It still looked like she was thinking 
about something. 

“Sharon, what’s up?” Mary said. She’d come over by the cash register. She tilted her head to the 
side when she said this. Kiernan thought she looked like a sparrow. 

Sharon looked up and smiled. 

“What would you like?” 

Sharon said something that Kiernan couldn’t hear and Mary went over to the cook who was 
standing by the grill, leaning against it, his arms crossed. He was a tall Black guy who often 
talked to himself as he worked. Mary wrote something on a piece of paper and handed it to him. 
Kiernan had finished eating and he sat there sipping coffee. He didn’t know what to do with 
himself. Maybe out of boredom, or perhaps for some other reason, he went over to say hello to 
Sharon and sit by her. 

She smiled at him when he sat down. 

“Hey Sharon.” 

“Hi,” it was the same strange screechy voice that he had noticed before when he had 
heard her speak. It was always a little jarring when you first heard it. This time though it was not 
too loud. Sometimes she had it and sometimes not. 

“What’s going on?” 

“Oh nothing. Just visiting.” 

“Visiting Mary?” 

“Yep.” She smiled and looked Kiernan in the eye. He noticed once again her beautiful eyes 
which were an interesting green flecked with gold. It was as if a honey colored light flickered in 
her iris. He reflected that the human eye has colors which do not exist anywhere else in the 
world. Her gaze lingered with his for a moment — dreamy and questioning -- and she smiled in an 


odd way, as though she knew some secret that he didn’t and was just waiting for him to guess it. 


Just then three men came in. Kiernan thought he had seen them before, but when he 
looked around he realized that he hadn’t. They lingered waiting to catch Sharon’s attention. 
When she saw them, she smiled and waved. “Hi, hi,” she said and then, “Hey” very loud, and 
raised both her arms. They were strange looking men. One was short with a limp and Kiernan 
wondered if he was hunched back, since one shoulder seemed a bit higher than the other. But 
you couldn’ t tell if it had to be that way or if it was just how he like to stand. The tall one was the 
thinnest person he’d ever seen. It looked like he’d been screwed together with lengths of pipe. 
He had a dirty denim jacket and both hands were jammed deep in the pockets of his jeans. He 
hung his head down from his neck looking straight at the floor and he looked around at things as 
though from under. His head was long and bony and seemed to have facets. His dull black hair 
had various bare spots, and his mouth had a long sideways twist. The middle guy had one eye 
that looked a bit off to the side. The one that was straight-on had a wide intense look, as though 
he were looking around for something in a dark room. He had a broad flabby mouth and gaps in 
his yellow teeth. He smiled a lot and ran his tongue over his lips when he did. 

“Hey Sharon,” this middle one said, he seemed to be the spokesman of the group. 
“Haven’t seen ya. Where ya been?” 

The tall one raised his head up a little (it seemed to weigh a lot) as though to comment 
approvingly. He grinned like a poisoned wolf. Sharon smiled a little, but only a little. There was 
something strange, Kiernan thought. She shrugged her shoulders and tilted her head. 

“You don’t like us anymore,” the short one said. He smiled and gave small a hoarse 
laugh, huh huh. “Well,” he went on, “we were just going to have something to eat.” He arched 
himself forward a little, as though to adopt a courtly manner. The middle one’s search eye looked 
Kiernan up and down. “Maybe you and your friend would like to join us,” he turned toward 
Kiernan and smiled and showed his yellow teeth and the gaps in them. 

Without saying anything Sharon got up and stood there. It was as if she were waiting to 
be told what to do. Kiernan stepped to her side and the five of them went over to a booth and sat 
down. Sharon sat in the booth and Kiernan slid in beside her. The tall one and the middle one sat 


opposite. The short one took a wooden chair that was kept near the wall and put it at the table’s 


end. Mary came and took their orders. Sharon’s arrived first since it was on its way anyway. The 
others were just having pie or cake and coffee. Kiernan ordered some more coffee. Mary was 
watching Sharon a lot. Then she left. 

“So --” the short one said. He was taking charge from his vantage point. “I do not believe 
I have had the pleasure of your acquaintance,” he said to Kiernan, tilting his forehead to show he 
was being polite. 

“Michael,” Kieran said. 

“Pleased to meet you. I’m Tom, this is Dick, and that’s Harry.” 

“But really we’re all dick,” the tall one said. 

“You're all dick, maybe.” The short one said. “What do you think, Sharon?” The three of 
them laughed. 

“T don’t know.” She didn’t look up. 

“But Iam Tom,” the short one went on, “and that’s Gene and that’s Gary.” 

Sharon suddenly seemed to perk up. She looked at them with a daft and 
moon-struck joviality. Then she laughed to herself and looked back down at her plate as she 
shook her head. Little giggles began to vibrate inside of her. 

“Are you all right?” Kiernan asked. “Yep,” she said and looked at him with a very direct 
and wide eyed gaze. “Hmmm,” she hummed as she gazed straight at him, smiling a little bit. She 
seemed to be on the point of saying something else to him alone, but then she didn’t. 

“Yeah, so Sharon,” the middle one said, his good eye focused on her, the other veering 
over as though to look out the window, “Are you staying with us tonight?” 

She was busy eating but she hummed again and then said, “No.” She said it very quick 
and definite. 

“Well why not?” he drawled, kind of smiling. 

“Hey yeah,” the tall one said with his low, strangled-sounding voice. “Miss ya.” He gave 
another poisoned looking grin. 

“You'll have your own bed this time,” the master of ceremonies said. He tilted his head 


forward again, diplomatic and magnanimous. 


“Hmmm, heard that before,” Sharon said. 

“No this be different this time,” search eye said. He puffed his cheeks a little and nodded 
yep. His mouth might have been smiling, and one eye might have been as well. The other maybe 
not. 

“Hmmm.” Sharon was still not looking up. “Yeah I heard that before, Gary.” She looked 
up and smiled very sweetly and perky and bobbed her head , making light of the whole thing. 
“Yep yep yep,” she confirmed giving quick little nods. Her blond and copper hair shook a little. 

“How’s everything here?” Mary inquired, her voice somewhat loud. They all were silent. 
Sharon looked up and over at her and smiled. “Well just let me know,” Mary said. Sharon smiled 
and nodded. 

“T don’t have to do it anymore,” Sharon said. 

“Do what?” 

“You know.” 

“No, what?!’master said, mock horrified. The three began to chuckle. ““You know what?” She 
looked out the window. “I don’t owe anything anymore, ok?” She looked up and smiled. 

“T’m not talking about anything like that.” 

“Well whatever,” she said and pushed her plate away. 

“No this just be you know you come over hang out.” 

“Have your own bed room,” the tall one said in his strangled voice. 

“No I got another place.” She was looking out the window. Kiernan noticed the snow blowing up 
more near the lamp poles across the street, as though they had veils around their bases. 
“Where? Where you staying now?” the middle one said. His good eye was very focused. He 
seemed slightly alarmed. 

“Never mind, some place. Ok?” 

“Well if you’re going to be stuck up, you know....” master said. 

“Not stuck up. I don’t do that anymore, don’t have to.” 

“Not talking about that.” 


“Don’t care.” 


Kiernan caught the bits and pieces of this conversation, putting the picture together, like 
someone assembling a puzzle, the parts of which, rather than lying flat and still, were flashing 
quickly through his mind in a kind of garish luminosity. “Ok, boys time to push on, ok?” Ray 
stood by the door that led to the kitchen. He had his hands on his hips. Then he stepped out onto 
the white tiled floor beside the counter. “Ok,” he said loud and querying, his eyes not on them 
any longer but at the door or the wall opposite. Then he looked at them straight. “All right, come 
on,” he said as though pulling the cord out of a machine of some kind. 

“Whyn’t you do this to those other guys? We’re not the ones pimping her around town,” master 
said. Then he stood up. 

“T’m not going to be having that kind of talk in here.” 

Sharon began to cry silently. You could tell that she was doing her best to hold it in and probably 
had been or a while. But it wouldn’t stay, and she squinted her face up and closed her eyes, 
trembling inwardly as she did. 

“We’re just her friends,” the middle one clarified. The tall one seated next to him wagged his 
head slightly as he peered at Ray up from under, as was his way. He made a coarse grunting 
sound that sounded like huh, which meant yes. 

“Yeah I know what kind of friends you are,” Ray said quickly. He looked about to move toward 
them but didn’t yet. The two still seated began to shift themselves around. The short one, the 
master of ceremonies, was already standing, and he stepped out to the middle of the floor, as 
though taking charge. 

“Cause you’re scared of them ,” he said. “Ain’t scared of us, scared of them. We give her a 
place to stay. And what we do is our business.” 

“Enough of this!” Ray said, pointing. He looked about to hit him but didn’t. The other had 
stepped back a pace, but had puffed himself up, as though to say, yeah come on. 

“We never tried to make money off her at least,” he said. 

“All right — out!” Ray shouted raising his right arm in a sweeping motion. “Out, go, get out!” 
“Ray, come on,” Marlene said. She was standing behind him. Mary stood by the counter with the 


edges of both hands on it. She looked from Ray to the three and then back. 


“Yeah big man,” the short one said. He shrugged his shoulders. Kiernan saw he wasn’t really a 
hunchback, it was just the way he like to stand, just as some guys would always have their jacket 
collar up or their cigarette hanging from their lower lip. It was his way of projecting a certain 
style. 

“Out!” Ray came around from the kitchen doorway. His arm was extended and his index finger 
pointed and striking sideways through the air. 

“You don’t do this with that Bob guy,” the short one put in. He sighted Ray up with his glance, 
“and all them! You know they come and kick your ass!” he shouted and gave a crooked leer, his 
head at an angle. He tilted himself back while fixing Ray with a grin. Then, with a mimed 
theatrical chuckle, he shrugged that shoulder up. Then he raised that arm and then the middle 
finger of that hand, this last with a surprising delicacy. “Yeah that’s what I say,” he concluded 
and gave another little shrug backward with leer and finger raise. 

Sharon cried silently, her eyes shut tight. She was trying to make everything go away, not be 
there, and tears streamed down her cheeks which were flushed and blotchy. 

“Out I call the cops!” Ray yelled. He moved toward the group. 

“Don’t worry, wouldn’t stay here.” 

“That’s right,” the middle one said. 

The tall one glared from under his brow, his face nearly white, a murderous glint in his eye. He 
was profoundly insulted and wanted it to be known. “Yeah,” he said with a low gravely gurgle. 
“Yeah.” Then he snuffed and let his head drop down in dismissal. The three of them turned and 
walked slowly out, not looking at anyone. No one was left in the diner except for Ray, the two 
waitresses, and Sharon and Kiernan. 

“Do you want to come and stay at my place?” Kiernan asked Sharon. She smiled at him but said 
no. He was surprised at himself a moment later for having done this. In reality, he didn’t want to 
get involved. Perhaps he was wary. She was not part of the world into which she had fallen, this 
was true. But on the other hand, who could really say, who could really know? She might be 
more neatly a part of it than one might imagine. Perhaps she was a con artist of some kind, a 


drug addict, or a prostitute, one way or another. One was always being conned, and around here 


in particular, and maybe what some people said was true, that small towns were even more false 
than big cities, and at times more dangerous. He said goodnight to her, and she blinked her eyes 
and smiled and touched his hand briefly. She had never done that before. Then he stood up, 
nodded to the others, and went over to pay. Mary smiled and rang up his bill. As he was on his 
way out, he saw the two waitresses standing near her, Mary sitting beside her and Marlene 
standing by the booth, both nodding as Sharon said things. Ray was standing at the counter, the 
heels of both palms on it, arms straight like someone about to vault over, and the two of them 
nodded again to each other as Kiernan stepped out the door. The wind was picking up and 


sparkling gusts of snow blew and spun up around the street lights as he passed by them. 


TWENTY FIVE 


And at a certain point as though out of nowhere or perhaps out of my dreams there was 
one whom I could talk to. I remember the first time I ever saw her, although at the time I didn’t 
know that it would forever remain that moment, in memory. She was standing by the door to the 
small chapel that we had in the high school that we both attended. I had the impression of 
someone waiting to be picked up to go to a doctor’s appointment, since it was the middle of the 
morning and everyone else was in class. I was too, of course, but I had to run a quick errand for 
the teacher, and so that was how I first saw her -- glancing at her very briefly and without taking 
much interest. In my memory it seems to me that she noticed me also, and perhaps more 
carefully than I did her, but that she tried not to let it show, and that she was smiling to herself a 
little, but just to herself. 

And then we were introduced by a mutual friend, one of her girlfriends, whom I happened to 
know a bit. And she smiled broadly, very bright and sweet, and I noticed the beautiful shape of 
her mouth, the graceful line of her cheeks and the profile of her face. Her eyes were a deep blue 
that sparkled with humor and interest. It was so wonderful how we could talk to each other so 
easily — we shared books and talked about them sometimes calling each other by the names of 
some of the characters, as a sort of joke; we listened to the same music and watched the same 
movies and television programs although after a while sitting there together on the couch after a 


few minutes we were paying little attention to the program any longer. 


Kisses that were more than that, that were promises reaching out into the future that, though only 
vague and mythical, shone brightly with the promise of a charmed and absolute privacy, a kind 
of magical conspiracy — and the word conspiracy does mean to breathe together, and we did 


breathe together, our mouths pressed so tightly, sealed so tightly together, as though we had 


become one single thing, one spirit, one person somehow. Is this the soul? 


But there was something more, and that was laughter; because we could always make each other 
laugh so easily and so much. Sharing the same sense of humor was like sharing the same mind, 
just as, in other ways, we seemed to share the same body. It was as if we saw the world in the 
same way and appreciated the same incongruities and absurdities. A smile is a type of light, and 
laughter is a shower of light, the light of what is lovely charming beautiful and good. Laughing is 
a kind of overcoming, and so then laughing together is also a kind of overcoming but quite 
effortlessly, and is sharing with each other the secret that you are, for it is a kind of secret, and 
the two of you are like two angels temporarily visiting the earth, reflecting on it with 
appreciation and love. It is a kind of gentle flame in which the two of you rise up amid the aura 


of a simple and yet vivid happiness. 


The moon moved through the bare tree so that it had black 

branches in its face.They were like weeds growing up through the lunar sidewalk, and the leaves 
were red and brown and purple in the light, a butane light, that the moon had around it. The night 
was emerging from its netting of stars, cloud stains were wiped off the sky’s lens, and we looked 
up into it, seeing our reflections there, like the images upside down in a candle’s jar, the candle 
being the sun that we carried in a pail between us, your hand on one side, mine on the other. Do 
you remember this at all, Jeanne Marie? Looking down into the pail, as we sometimes did, we 
saw the cold rain water of autumn, since that was the time of year, the bright end of the autumn 
with its wood smoke and fallen apples. And a few leaves floated in the pail. But though it looked 
like rain water and dead leaves, it was really the sun that we carried between us, as we walked 


out far into the northern night. 


I was thinking of you again last night as I lay in bed unable to 
sleep, and it had been years since we had seen each other. And now I want to set this thought 


down as it occurred to me. I want to make clear the feeling of that moment when I suddenly 


realized that it was you there after all, somehow in the lamplight beside my bed, and in that 
astonished pause I thought of those other times, those days that could only be symbolized by the 
image of looking far down a bridge’s mouth, through the tunnel of a river, and the current 
shooting backward into the night where one small light lies far at the back of its throat -- days 
that I might see looking back at me from the river’s surface. At those times, it is true, I thought 
mostly of the suffering that you caused, and not so much of you as you were in yourself, if I ever 
knew what you were in yourself, apart from the charmed association of our brief, and long, 
relationship. Somewhere there are two voices. I am thinking of you now. Your name was Jeanne 


Marie. 


For me you are part of that border between two worlds, the one 
of the remembered but yet unknown, and the other of the known so well, but yet still forgotten. 
The border is like a strip of baize green fabric down the page of an old book, and it is an ancient 
book, as ancient as the snows of the green fields in the winter time. And they are long winters 
there, far in the north country. And when ours had melted away, the long one of our non- 
existence, and we stepped forth out of the white floes, as though from out of the white edges of 
an old snapshot, amazed at each other, how wonderful it was -- the purple blouse that you always 
wore, and your lace underneath, and then your breasts pressed against my hard chest, and we 
walked together down the wet cold street that was flooded with the mercury streams poured out 
by the bright suns -- the two of them -- with all the skies and trees running in them and with 


fallen leaves, drawn down the edges of the street like a border around us. 


With you in a dark room, and I thought of picking berries when 
I was a child, blackberries out behind the house near the fence when it would be warm out and 
the sun would come streaming down hotly past the edge of brightly piled clouds, and the berries, 
though very firm when they were unripe and rhubarb-colored, would be black then and soft and 


pebbly between thumb and finger, like the pebbled surface of a tongue that was alive there at my 


fingertips, touching me as I touched it. And some of them standing in a bright cut of sunshine 
were slightly warm and the juice was warm when it turned into a pulp on my tongue, and you 
gave me one and then the other, pushing up with your chest and stretching back slightly, the way 


the canes would wave and flex in the breeze. 


Cherry soda emulsion of the red-lighted living room, and it was 
your sister’s house, blood tinted aquarium. Do you remember our games? How innocent they 
were and how ardent. There can be no comparison with any. Anyone else who reads these words 
can never know what it was, since youth is indescribable and love also is//, and this was both. 


Do you remember it at all, Jeanne Marie? 


I remember the time after you had graduated and you were taking some classes at the 
community college, and you had part time jobs baby sitting at night. And yet you were 19 by 
then, and I was only 17, and still in high school. You had left me behind, and yet not. You were 
still in some way like a high school girl it seemed -- babysitting. And you were in my thoughts 
all the time. Was I ever in yours? Every so often I must have been, it would seem, since just at 
those times, when I had finally succeeded in not thinking of you for a while, you would call me 
up. By some infallible instinct you knew just when to call, and of course we would talk, and that 
special connection that we always had -- humor, we could always make each other laugh so 
easily -- would make everything come rushing back, and I would tell you that I loved you, and 


you would say that you loved me too and tell me to come over. And it would all start up again. 


I remember visiting you one time at your baby sitting job: sitting at one end of the couch, 
as you, sitting at the other end, held the small child in your lap. In the gold of the end table lamp, 
the lamplight like a shell around you, and the light played on your honey brown hair. 

And then right at that moment someone knocked on the back door. And he let himself in. It was 


one of your new friends from the college, someone I had never seen before, a tall slim guy in 


jeans and denim jacket. After a few minutes of awkward silence and awkward attempts at 
conversation he got up, gave a little amused laugh, and left. You sat there and wouldn’t speak. 
And then I left. How I remember that night, walking back, because I knew what he had been 
expecting and what would have been happening if I hadn’t been there. You must have gotten the 
days, the nights, mixed up. It was a very cold October night, stars scattered like metal dust in 


huge configurations that made a kind of net around the earth. The moon was full and bright. 


So much drinking. I had empty beer cans under my bed. They made a joke about it; and 
empty vodka bottles in my locker at school. Everyone thought that was a joke too. Then there 
were diet pills that you could buy over the counter -- I had to make my physique perfect for you. 
And then there were loads of tranquillizers and sleeping pills, sometimes washed down with beer 


or whisky. Was I trying to kill myself? 


I worked out so hard sometimes, trying to make myself perfect for you. I starved myself for days. 
I spent the evening lifting weights in my cellar. Once my father found me there at one o’clock in 
the morning. I went running so early in the morning, the sky was still black. Bats flitted low 
overhead as I ran the macadam track of the deserted fair grounds at the edge of town, the old 
decayed factory town with the river running through it, the disused factories and paper mills 
along its banks. One of the old mills burned one night -- a flamboyant tremendous fire, and my 
friends and I watched it from the opposite shore, as the roofs peeled away and collapsed in on 


themselves in gutters of fire, sparks exploding in whirling spirals up into the evening sky. 


You would go out drinking with you friends while still in high school, a senior, I two 
years younger. And you would call me late from the bar where you had presented your fake id. 
We would talk on the phone, you going away at intervals to talk to your friend — your best friend 
who always went with you — and then coming back, your voice in my ear, the gravelly clatter of 
a crowded bar in the background -- raucous, blaring, jarring. And then just you with your lilting 


voice in my ear. 


How strange the intimacy of those conversations, continually interrupted and with you giving me 
amused reports on the various men in the bar you and your friends were observing, as though on 
some sort of field trip, most of them farmers from the nearby country side. You seemed to need 
me as a lifeline of some sort, though this never occurred to me at the time. In my naiveté I didn’t 
suspect what else you might be doing. Why were you using me in this way? You and your 
girlfriends must have thought it was funny. And yet you always said that you loved me. 


Strangely enough, I think you really did. But in what way? 


The time when you had to have your tonsils out — you were nineteen by then, and they 
say that then it is more serious and more painful. I was the one you called from your hospital 
room, whimpering in my ear -- you could barely speak -- that it hurt and they wouldn’t give you 
any painkillers: “Micki” (you always called me this — you were the only one) “Micki, it hurts... 
it hurts.” And I practically ran all the way across town, just in time for the last of visiting hours, 
and you were in a room that you had to share with an elderly woman who had had a serious 
operation, her tall stooped porch rail thin husband sitting by her bed, and the two of them tried 
not to pay any attention, as I covered your face with kisses and you sobbed silently with the tears 


streaming down your cheeks. 


What were we doing when we lay there in the dark, that night 
at your sister’s house? Everyone else was gone, only we were there. Do you remember this, 
Jeanne Marie? I have not forgotten. A drawing compass was opened and two points were set on 
an unmarked piece of paper. This was my future life, this was my memory, it was me you were 
drawing in the darkness with your eyes closed. There was no candle lit in the room, but there 
were two candles lit. There was no sun in the sky, only the moon, but there was a sun in the dark 
room burning in the wall. Its face was framed in the one mirror laughing. And at a certain point 
you rose up and walked toward it, stepping into the mirror itself as though into a pond, walking 
toward the sun that still smiled ragged inside the waves. A webbing of ripples like cracks spread 


out from all around you, like a vortex, and into the room itself, as you waved to me from the 


center of your cracking portrait, as you smiled at me from somewhere near the sun, a smile that 


stayed in my eyes like a flashbulb’s after image. 


TWENTY SIX 


The night you came to my place, saying you wanted to stay there. No, actually, saying 
you needed to stay there. You wouldn’t talk about anything. I saw the bruises. You said it had 
been quite a while, you thought it all was over with. Staying in the corner near the couch with a 
blanket wrapped around yourself. You wouldn’t come to bed. You just wanted to stay there. The 
phone rang once, but only once, and you were white with panic. I didn’t answer it. There was no 
message. You wouldn’t tell me really what had happened, but then you said, quite suddenly, that 
you wanted to stay with me. 

“That’s ok.” 

“No, I mean...” 

You searched the lamplight that cast an oblong smear of yellow against the wooden floor. It was 
the only light on. The room was dim. It was about three in the morning, and you had been trying 
to sleep but couldn’t. I gave you one of the pills I sometimes use, and it made you strangely 


talkative. “Paradoxical excitement” you called it. “I work in a doctor’s office after all,” you said. 


“T shouldn’t really take this,” you said just before I gave it to you. 


“Why?” 

“Never mind.” Then you looked away, swallowing the pill rather quickly. 
“Are you all right?” 

Lae 


In your hand you had a glass of orange juice I brought you to wash down the pill. You lay back 
for a while, the light still on dimly. I wanted to take it off, but you wouldn’t let me do it. I went 
back to bed and tried to sleep myself, but couldn’t. Then half an hour later you called to me from 
the living room. 

I went back out. The room was completely dark now. I saw just your pale face, it looked like a 
small gray stone. 

“T need to ask you...” 

When I turned the light on, you winced, hiding your face for a second in your hand. 

“What?” 

“Can I stay? Is that all right?” 

“Sure.” 

“No. I mean...” 

Your gaze searched the room. What was it looking for? You didn’t really want me. You had 
gotten tired of me. I knew that by then. Why had you gotten involved with me to begin with? 
Just to make him jealous? It was really someone else, though, wasn’t it? But who? Was I just to 
throw him off the track? You were surprised that you actually slept with me that first night. And 
at that moment it all came back to me, how you’d given yourself to me, in a certain kind of way. 
Was there almost an element of amusement behind it? I was a kind of joke for you, or an 
experiment that just got out of hand. You never did take me seriously, I realized that then. But 
why right then? It was strange. 

“T mean move in,” you said. Then you looked away 

“We'll see,” I said. Then after a moment, and I was very aware of every second passing, I said, 
“Maybe you should wait a while on that.” 

I went to the window and looked out. There was snow on all the roofs. The sky was blue black. 


There was a bright half moon. I saw my own face, glassy and transparent, reflected in the 


window. When I turned back to you, you looked at me with an expression I’d never seen on 
your face before. 

“T just need some time...I have to get away from...” Then you trailed off. The bare light bulb, 
visible from an angle just above the rim of the lamp shade, burned with a cruel brightness. 

“T don’t know, I mean...” 

“That’s fine,” you said looking away. 

“This place is small you know” 

“Sure.” 

You settled yourself back down in your blanket. 


“Just sleep now, all right?” 


“Yeah,” you said. You had already closed your eyes. 


TWENTYSEVEN MARRIAGE 


The town lay under a heavy snowfall. There was a dense cloud cover and the snow was 
still falling, as it had been all day. There were now about six inches on the ground. Within the 
light-cone of a street lamp it sparkled briefly and he kicked it up in little puffs as he walked. The 
night was very quiet and calm, almost windless, and the snow fell straight down. He paused and 
looked up, trying to fix his gaze on just one flake. It was impossible: one became two, then three, 
then four -- a constellation of falling points. 

He glanced across the street then decided to keep on walking. His watch said 11:17. He had left 
the apartment an hour ago just to get away for a while. Since then he had walked continually — 
up one street and down another, over a few blocks and then back again. The streets were tree- 
lined boulevards and some of the houses had originally belonged to the town’s older, more 
prosperous families. They were Colonial or Georgian or Queen Anne: large, well-kept with 
gingerbread and cupolas, eyelid windows peeking from snowy roofs and precise dentals lining 
the undersides of eaves. The streets were deserted. There was no traffic: one passed nothing 
except trees -- snow-draped firs and bare maples and oaks -- and silent, snowed-in houses, some 
completely dark and others with some lights still on, and every now and then he'd catch a 
glimpse of a shoulder or the back of a head through the white translucent gauze of a lace curtain. 
He walked up one street as far as the school then returned along the opposite side, this time 
cutting over and going back up some narrow side streets until he stood, after a few minutes, for 
the third time that night opposite the place where he had started, the red three-story house where 
they rented an apartment on the second floor. For the first time, strangely, he noticed his own 
foot prints ahead of him in the snow. From a distance they looked like small black holes stamped 
into a blue-gray metallic surface. It was 11:30. He was cold, but he decided to stay out a while 


longer. 


I 


When he got back the house was dark except for the milky florescent light tube over the 
sink. Two or three dishes and some cups were stacked on the drain board unwashed. The light 
shone glossy on the topmost dish with its lustrous residue of grease and beaded water droplets. 
There was no other light on in the kitchen and the rest of the first floor was dark. It was as if no 
one were home. He tapped the toe of each boot against the doormat -- first one, then the other -- 
to shake the snow off them. His toes were partially numb and stinging, and his face, especially 
around his mouth, felt stiff and mask-like as though he'd been sitting for a long time staring into 
a fire. The black knit cap he wore was full of large wet snow flakes and crumbs of snow. He 
tossed it onto the floor in the corner near the radiator. His coat was too wet and laden to be hung 
up with the others, so he hooked it on the doorknob. The aquarium glowed softly with a purplish 
light. He went over to look at it. When he did he parted the yellow curtains around the kitchen 
window and brushed aside the brown-edged leaves of the potted philodendron and Devil's Ivy 
that she kept on the sill. The window was clouded with ovals of condensation, and it was 
difficult to see out of it. He tried angling his head this way and that, but he caught only his own 
eye and forehead reflected in the glass. At last he put his forehead to the pane and blinkered his 
eyes with his hands. From the window he could see the roof of the garage next door, now a dim 
rectangle of white, and beyond that the roofs of the next two houses. Smoke rose from the 
chimneys. The snow was still falling steadily. The clouds seemed lit by a faint pink glow off to 
the southeast, and he wondered if it was an effect of the lights from downtown. 

He felt he should be quiet. She must be sleeping. In his stocking feet he went into the living 
room, expecting it to be empty. Instead he found her asleep on the couch, huddled under the 
orange and black quilt that her grandmother had made. Her head rested on one of the couch's 
pillows: one arm was tucked underneath, as though she were hugging the pillow, while the other 
was pulled up close to her chest, her hand inside near the top of the quilt clutching it with a 
partially loosened fist, as though she had been trying to keep it pulled snugly around her. She 
was deeply asleep. Her lips were parted slightly and he could hear her breathing. Her blond hair 
shone faintly in the dark. Then he noticed that her face looked pale, though it was difficult to tell 
for sure in the unlit room. He wondered if she were ill, and a feeling of concern began to trouble 
him. Would she get a cramp in her neck from sleeping like that? Perhaps he should get some 


blankets to put around her. Yet he didn't want to remain standing there: that, too, could wake her. 


For a moment he could neither go nor stay. It was as though he were immobilized before the 
mere fact of her sleeping presence, and it struck him that people, when they are asleep, acquire 
some of the enigmatic and arresting power of primitive gods and totems. At that moment she 
stirred and seemed to partially wake up. She exhaled softly and turned onto her back, pulling the 
quilt up near her chin and then shifting onto her side so that she faced the back of the couch. The 
thought came to him that she might be merely feigning sleep. He knew it was crazy, yet still for a 
moment he felt cheated somehow or tricked. Perhaps because of this he suddenly felt vaguely 
irritated and no longer had qualms about disturbing her. 

"Did you eat?" he asked. He was aware that his tone was just a bit clipped. He hadn't intended 
this, yet it didn't entirely displease him. 

"What?" She was still half asleep. She spoke into the back of the couch and then raised her head 
a little. Her eyes were squinted closed; it was as though she were trying to figure out where the 
strange noise was coming from. 

"I said did you eat?" 

"Yes," she said in a low hoarse whisper. 

"What?” 

"What's on the stove." She settled back down into the couch. He stood there for a moment 
regarding her. 

"All right,” he said finally. 

The clock on the end table near her feet said 11: 43. He noticed the barrette, bracelet, and watch 
that she had placed in a neat row there. She adjusted herself more firmly into the couch and 
cleared her throat softly. 

"Why are you sleeping out here?" 

"What?" she said with annoyance, her brow furrowed. 

"Why are you sleeping out here?" 

She smiled sardonically: "I'm not anymore, am I?" 

"I was just asking. Are you all right?" She nodded without turning toward him, then stretched 
herself. Apparently she had decided to get up. "I was watching television and I fell asleep. It was 
too much trouble to go in the other room." She meant the bedroom. She spoke in a low whisper, 


but there was something alert and guarded about her. 


"Where have you been?" she asked. 

"Out walking." 

She didn't look at him: she was tucking her hair behind her ears, her eyes still half closed. She 
looked cross and sleepy. He sat down in the armchair across from the couch. He was tired and it 
felt good to sit. He stretched himself, his shoulders and his arms and yawned and stretched out 
his legs, moving his toes to get some feeling into them. Yet all the time he was watching her. She 
knew that he was. After a minute she got up, avoiding his eyes. She seemed to have a little 
trouble with her balance. She was like a sleepwalker -- tentative, self-absorbed; it was as if she 
were doing a complicated sum in her head and was wary of distraction. She wrapped the quilt 
around her like a shawl; part of it trailed on the floor, and she gathered it up behind her as she 


disappeared through the dark doorway. 


Ill 


In the kitchen he looked around for something to eat. On the stove was the yellow glass 
casserole dish with the rest of her macaroni and cheese in it. She knew that he didn't eat that sort 
of thing, but that was all there was. He was starving. How typical of her, he thought, to make 
herself something but forget about him. At first he'd thought that she'd be waiting up for him. But 
now he had to laugh at the idea. 

He moved about the kitchen, opening and closing cupboards, looking for something he wouldn't 
need to cook. He opened the green wooden cupboard to the left of the sink. Inside were canned 
vegetables: corn, peas, mushrooms, a box of rice, oatmeal, flour.... The shelf was lined with 
paper -- yellow, light green, and orange — depicting various garden vegetables. A few crumbs, 
probably from cookies, had collected in the corner on one side. He took a can of peas and opened 
it over the sink with an old can opener, drained the water out, rinsed the can opener and placed it 
on the drain board. As he did this he reflected that her selfishness was at least candid, so much so 
that you sometimes lost sight of what it actually was. She took it as a matter of course that things 
should be arranged her way, that meals should be prepared as she wanted them and when she 


preferred, that the kitchen should be full of plants (what did he care about plants ? He'd never 


had them before she came) and that the living room should be full of stupid knick-knacks: 
polished stones, crystals, a jar filled with transparent marbles, a tiny cobalt blue glass bottle the 
color of an old Noxzema jar, a miniature Indian basket made out of aromatic sweet grass -- all 
sorts of useless crap. When he thought of it, it was quite natural that she should eat dinner, watch 
television, and fall asleep on the couch without ever thinking of him. 

The refrigerator door hung open; the motor seemed to shift gears. He stood there staring into the 
light. Then he remembered that he was looking for the ketchup. Without thinking he also took a 
beer from the six-pack on the top shelf. When he closed the door he realized suddenly that he 
had been standing all the while in near-darkness. He walked over and snapped the light on. 

A second later Andrea came out of the bedroom. From the corner of his eye he glimpsed her pink 
robe as she disappeared into the bathroom. He went and stood beside the door, listening. She was 
brushing her teeth. What had he expected to hear? 

After a moment's consideration he realized that he would like some whiskey. It would be just the 
thing to warm him up. He got the bottle of bourbon from the cabinet near the stove and took a 
small cautious pull. He didn't normally mix beer and whiskey, but it had been cold outside and 
only now did he realize how chilled he was. He took another swallow then washed it down with 
more beer. After a couple more shots and part of a second beer he began to feel better. 

She was taking a long time in the bathroom. A sudden wave of annoyance came over him. Her 
whole manner seemed too casual. He knew that this was just a front, yet it still irritated him, as 
he knew it was intended to. He laughed inwardly at the thought of how ridiculous it all was, and 
as he did a strange gladness, almost hilarity came over him. It started somewhere in his chest and 
opened outward, like a flush, over his whole body until he was grinning broadly, beaming with 
secret amusement. He lifted the bottle to his eye. The kitchen light was reflected in the amber 
liquid near the top of the bottle; in the lower corner, near his thumb and forefinger, the whiskey 
was a dark topaz, and in the middle there were mysterious red glints and hauntings. When he 
angled the bottle just right, he saw the reflection of his face as though in a convex mirror. 

At last she emerged from the bathroom. Again he caught a glimpse of her robe as she proceeded 
down the hall and disappeared into the living room. The back of her shoulder and the way she 
plucked her hair from beneath the collar of her robe -- all these things spoke to him now. 


Everything she did possessed a maddening and amusing ambiguity. She was so deliberately 


casual that he didn't know whether to be irritated more by her nonchalance or by the calculated 
way she kept it up. There was an anger somewhere still inside him, but it had gone deeper now 
into a remote corner where it mingled with a volatile and buoyant energy. His attention was 
sharpened. The true significance of even the smallest things struck him with unavoidable clarity. 
It was all so funny. He was about to follow her into the living room but turned at the last moment 
and got the bottle from the counter. 


IV 


She picked up the few things from the end table where she'd left them -- her watch, the 
amber barrette and her bracelet -- and sat down on the couch. She wasn't able to sleep, but she 
wasn't really tired. Instead she felt agitated, as though there were forty or fifty thoughts crowding 
into her head all at once. In an effort to get away from them she tried to think of something 
pleasant -- of the summer (she loved the summer), of an afternoon she'd spent with her small 
niece at the park, of having dinner with friends at a restaurant outside of town.... But somehow it 
all seemed insubstantial and false. She tried to think of something else. She felt nervous. Her 
stomach was tight and jittery as though she were clenching herself inside and her hands and feet 
were cold. She knew how she looked -- folded in on herself, closed off. She sometimes saw 
patients in the waiting room like that. She tried to pull herself out of it. She brushed her hair back 
to get it out of her eyes, stretched her upper body, her elbows raised high, and took a few deep 
breaths. She thought she'd watch television for a while. Maybe it would help her to relax. Also it 
was good to show him that he couldn't make her upset just like that. She had just turned the light 
on and taken a magazine from the coffee table when he appeared in the doorway. He stood there 
grinning slightly in a way she thought was supposed to irritate her. 

"Hell's wrong with you?" she said quietly as she tucked her legs up beneath her. She settled 
herself without looking at him and tugged her bathrobe down around her ankles. 

"Nothing, why?" 

She was silent. 

He glanced down at the floor as though he were momentarily puzzled. She thought he looked 
slumped and tired, and she channel surfed. From the corner of her eye she watched him as he 


crossed to the armchair and sat down. 


The lamp on the end table cast a shadow -- his shadow — against the cream-colored wall behind 
the armchair. The silhouette of the chair back and his shoulder looked like a diagram of some 
sort mounted by the obloid that was the shadow of his head. The room was dark, but an amber 
twilight was created by one lamp and the intense flickering glow of the picture screen. She'd 
chosen some stupid movie neither of them was interested in. After a moment she glanced in his 
direction. He had his eyes closed and was rubbing one eye socket with the heel of his palm. Then 
he raked his hand back through his hair, yawned, seemed to jerk himself awake and then settled 
down low into the armchair with his legs outstretched and crossed at the ankles. He had placed 
the bottle on the floor beside the chair. For a moment or two they both feigned interest in the 
movie. Someone looking in on them would have noticed nothing unusual. They looked faintly 
bored but peaceful. 

After a few minutes he took another drink. 

She was aware of how much he was drinking. "Did you eat anything?" she asked. 

"You didn't make anything." He pushed his hair back again and crossed his ankles in the 
opposite direction. He wasn't looking at her. "Just that macaroni and cheese stuff." 

"It's not my job to cook dinner for you. I've got better things to do." 

"Apparently so." 

"That's right." The corners of her upper lip and the wings of her nose were turned down tight and 
disapproving. 

"What were you doing? Besides watching television." 

"What do you care?” 

"I was just asking." He was a little surprised at her anger. 

She paused. A moment of thought passed over her brow and she relaxed a bit. "I was doing some 
housework...and reading." 

"Reading," he repeated. "I see." He seemed to be amused again. She noticed he was grinning 
slightly. Another old resentment flared up within her, but she ignored it. She rose and changed 
the channel. 

He seemed to find something interesting in the way the lamp looked when seen through the topaz 
liquid of the bottle. First he held the bottle at arm's length then brought it up close to his eye; 


then he tried it at middle range. It was as though he were focusing a lens of some kind. Then he 


turned it on her, moving it out and back again. He was still grinning. Andrea ignored him and sat 
with her head bent, pretending to read a book she'd had on the floor by the couch. 

It occurred to him that she had, at that moment, a beautiful profile: serene, remote, almost 
Madonna-like. Her skin looked downy and faintly gold in the lamp light and seemed to harbor a 
diffused warmth, a secret radiance which shone like a mysterious presence in the dimness of the 
room. After a moment he rose and went back to the kitchen. When he returned he had a beer. 
"Aren't you going to eat anything?" she asked. 

"So...did you decide anything?" He said this as though he hadn't heard her question. His manner 
was quite deliberately casual. But she didn't want to talk about it. She drew her knees up close to 
her chest and turned her body around so that she faced away from him, her elbow propped on the 
back of the couch, that hand under the back of her head. She looked fretful, disgusted, and 
weary. 

"Well?" he said. He was looking down at the beer can in his lap, tracing a circle around the rim 
with his little finger. She had such beautiful hair, he thought, honey blond and touched with red 
highlights. In the lamplight it looked like burnished copper. 

"I said did you decide anything?" 

"About what?" she snapped. 

He got up, walked to the television, and, with a movement just a bit more forceful than was 
needed, switched it off. 

She knew what was coming and closed her eyes for a moment. For a second she felt like she was 
going to cry. She didn't want to go through this again. She had the sudden impulse to get up and 
leave the room, to leave the apartment and wander around in the snow. She wanted to abandon 
the whole arrangement, to change her entire life, to simply get up and walk out and never to 
come back. For an instant the possibility of doing that opened up before her -- secret, dizzying, 
absolutely real. All she had to do was get up and leave. Then the moment passed and the 
possibility receded. 

"I thought we went through all this," she said. 

"You never told me what you finally decided." He emphasized the word "decided," his tone 
faintly mocking. 


"I decided I might have it...and I might not." 


"What the hell does that mean?" He got up and paced the middle of the room. 

"Hah? What does that mean?" He had his hands in his pockets and his shoulders were tense. 
Every so often he passed his hand through his hair. 

"Are you going to have it or not?" 

"What difference does it make?" 

"I want to know." 

"Listen, don't give me all of this shit. Don't start acting like some kind of big man." 

"If you have it who the hell's going to pay for it?" 

"What do you care?" 

"Because I might have to." 

"Don't worry, I wouldn't bother you with it." She got up to leave the room, but he had positioned 
himself in the doorway. 

"T want to know, Andrea. Whose is it?" 

"That's really what it is, isn't it? " she said. He leaned against the doorjamb, no longer blocking 
her way. Yet she still did not go past him. Instead, they lingered there in the doorway for a 
moment. 

"That's the main thing for you, isn't it?" There was a glint of mockery in her eye, but her 
expression was forced. It was because she was afraid of him. They both knew this. For a moment 
he studied the lower corner of the doorjamb. He felt awkward and exposed as he waited for her 
answer. He noticed the dust which had collected on the end table. In the lamp light it looked like 
a fine down, like the fine down on a woman's back. There was a faint circular mark where a glass 
had been left. 

"We've been through this before," she said. She went to move past him, but he put out his 
hand and pushed her, just slightly, just with his fingertips, above her collarbone. Really, he 
thought later, he had barely touched her. Yet it had changed everything. 

"Terry, get out of my way." 

"First tell me whose it is.". Confident that she would stay where he wanted her, he stepped 
past her to get the bottle he'd left by the chair. But as soon as he did, she stepped around him and 
proceeded down the hall. 


"Damn you!" he shouted. He ran after her. He was conscious of a lightness in his 


movements. He seemed not to walk but to be blown down the hallway by a powerful wind. His 
lips were numb, and his voice sounded louder than it should have and yet strangely distant, as 
though the hallway were a tunnel and his voice were echoing through it. His balance was 
unsteady, and this gave his anger an antic and festive quality. He cornered her against the wall by 
the closet. 

"Listen, I told you before..." he shouted. He heard mostly the strange echo. She was 
remarkably strong and she worked her elbows against him to break his grip. Was she smiling at 
him? he wondered. 

"Get away from me -- go to hell. You're drunk." 

"You don't just leave when I'm talking to you...." He was stiff-arming the wall to create a 
barrier for her: his arm was the limit that he dared her to cross. Instead, she folded her arms in 
front of her chest, hugging her sides. The mirror at the opposite end of the hallway was a pool of 
mercury at the bottom of a draughty well. He saw they were both reflected there: two dim shapes 
in a silver light. 

"Get away from me," she said. "I don't like it when you're drunk. Go. Get away." 

"Don't give me orders and don't just walk away when I'm talking to you." 

"Go to hell! You're not the boss of me." 

He stepped back for a moment then reached out to touch her hair. 

"Don't touch me. Get away from me." 

"T'm not touching you." 

"I don't know whose it is, Terry. Ok?" 

"That's not what I was going to ask." 

"Then what the hell are you asking?" She was exasperated and looked at him as though he 
were out of his mind. "Why don't you just give it a rest? That's all you think about is yourself. 
Did you ever think about me? What I would like? What I would like to do with my life?" 

She was crying now, silently, inwardly. Tears trickled down her cheek, and her upper lip 
quivered as she tried to hold them back. She still had her arms crossed in front of her as though 
she were holding herself in. He stood about a foot from her in the dark hallway. There was a 
momentary truce. 


He didn't want to press the matter, but he couldn't let it go. "Are you going to have it or not?" 


"I don't know. Don't start again, all right?" 

The moment was slipping past. There seemed to be no way he could arrange things as he wanted 
them. For an instant he felt removed from the situation, removed from their argument, and from 
the single moment -- urgent and pathetic -- in which they were entangled. His mind cast about 
trying to divine the ways, the reasons the two of them had come to just this point. Yet somehow 
he knew there would never be a better moment. 

"T want to know whether it makes a difference whose it is," he said. 

For a moment she seemed genuinely puzzled. He had been afraid of this. 

"I said I want to know whether or not it makes a difference." 

"I told you I don't know whose it is." 

"But would it matter if you did?" 

She hesitated before answering. From the look in her eyes she seemed to be trying to 
calculate a hundred things at once. She had been standing with her back against the wall, but 
now she turned away from him and leaned one shoulder against the closet door. He stepped back 
a little as though to give her room. 


"T don't know," she said at last. "I don't know...." 


He sat at the kitchen table by himself. She had gone back into the bedroom; by now she 
was probably asleep. In the living room the lamp had been left on and cast a triangular section of 
light out into the hallway. Beyond, the bedroom door was closed. The kitchen was dark except 
for the flickering light over the sink. He sat there drinking, going over things in his mind. The 
bottle of bourbon had gone down an inch more since she'd broken off their argument and gone to 
bed and he'd drunk another can of beer besides. The refrigerator hummed and distracted him. For 
some reason, he thought of himself as he had been as a boy, but he quickly put this out of his 
mind. 

Suddenly the phone rang. He was startled and annoyed. He went into the living room and 
picked up the receiver. 


"Hello." 


At first there was no response. He heard a noise like the rushing sound inside a seashell, 
though much louder, and it was combined with what sounded like the whirring of a large electric 
fan and perhaps the sound of glass breaking. All this was punctuated with random calls and 
whoops. After a moment he realized it was a party or maybe a bar. He felt a slight adrenal twinge 
in his stomach. 

"Yah, is...ah...Andrea there?" 

"No." 

"She's not there?" 

"No." 

"Do you know where she is?" 

"Who's calling?" 

"Ah...can you give her a message?" 

"No." 

"Fuck, who is this? Is this Terry?" 

"That's right." 

"Where's Andrea? Is she there?" 

"What do you want to talk to her about?" 

"I want to talk to her, not you. Is she there or not?" 

"No." 

"Look, let me talk to her, okay?" 

"She's not here, all right? Fuck off!" 

"Look, you fuck off!" 

"Did you know she was pregnant?" 

"What?" 

"She's pregnant. She's knocked up. Did you know that?" Suddenly he heard someone behind 
him. 

"What the hell are you doing?" It was Andrea standing in the doorway. He hung up the 
phone. Then he turned to face her, smiling. He knew she was furious, yet he felt elated. It was as 
if he could see the four-square structure of his life animated by a tense disruptive energy. 


Anything seemed possible. 


"What the hell did you do that for?" she shouted. She looked exhausted, worn and puffy- 
eyed. She had her tacky pink bathrobe on. He noticed that she was barefoot, and her feet looked 
delicate and small. 

"You didn't answer me," she said. 

"I don't have to answer you. Bitch." Like an adolescent he flung himself down into the 
armchair. "Hell you think you are?" 

Instead of answering she went to the phone. He jumped up and slapped the receiver out of 
her hand. It was almost a reflex. 

"Go to hell!" she shouted, holding her wrist. He had hit it by accident. 

He felt like a fool but went on anyway: "You're not calling him." 

She disregarded this and picked up the receiver to dial again. He let her. Her manner was 
taut and determined and the back of her shoulder, as she turned away from him, suggested a 


powerful willed privacy and self-possession. He decided to go back to the kitchen. 


VI 


He stood in the kitchen, absent-mindedly staring into the refrigerator. He thought he 
could hear her talking and deliberately averted his attention. Still, the inflections and rhythms of 
her speech came through to him; he could almost tell what she was saying. 

The white light of the refrigerator and the bluish glow of the sink created two areas of distorting 
light. He swung the refrigerator door as wide as it would go and its light fanned out across the 
opposite wall of yellow cupboards the way passing headlights sweep across the ceiling of a 
bedroom late at night. He realized he could still make out certain words and phrases, so he went 
over to stand near the sink. He stood there for a while thinking, perhaps he lost track of time. 
After a minute she was standing in the doorway looking at him. She had slippers on. She 
seemed more calm and more firmly in control. Her air was scornful with a self-consciously 
dignified coldness. The lines near the wings of her nose were turned down, her mouth narrowed 
and tight looking. She went to the counter and cleared a few things away -- a knife that had been 


left out, the can opener, a cup half-filled with coffee that she emptied in the sink... 


He went to get the bottle of bourbon which was on the opposite counter then opened the 
refrigerator to see what there was left to drink it with. He decided on the last beer. 

"Why did you do that?" she said quietly. 

"Do what?" He brought the beer to his mouth and eyed her, amused, across its rim while he 
drank. 

"You know what I'm talking about," she said. 

"No, what?" 

He stood there smiling, silhouetted against the light of the open refrigerator, a slight 
exhalation of frosty mist drifting in the light behind him. 

"I'm talking about why you hung up on Danny just now..." 

“He was drunk,” he said and laughed. 

“You’re such an ass. You always think you’re so much better than everyone.” 

"Oh fuck him and fuck you too! If you like him so much why don't you just move in with 
him?" 

"\..and about why you've been acting like such a jerk all night long." 

He smiled dismissively and raised the can of beer to take another drink. 

She saw him glance at her over the rim, just as he had before. He seemed puppet-like, 
bobbing stupidly in front of her -- a combination of arrogance, smugness, and stupidity. She 
stepped forward and slapped him across the face. The heel of her palm caught the side of his jaw. 
The beer can went flying into the refrigerator door. Beer spattered everywhere. He fumbled for 
the can. But it clattered down inside the door against the jar of mustard, the ketchup, and a bottle 
of vinegar. A foamy puddle pooled out across the floor. She stepped back a little to avoid it. 

He stooped quickly to pick the can up. He felt the side of his face with the tips of two 
fingers. Then, slowly, he stepped across the room and dropped the can in the trash. 

"Why did you do that?" It was as though he were speaking under his breath. "You still 
haven't told me who the father is." 

"Go to hell." 

"You know I don't really care," he said. "This is what you don't understand." 

"Then what do you keep asking for?" 


He paused for a moment as though deeply considering, his eyes narrowed in mock 


concentration. "Asking about it...asking about it.... That's very interesting." He stepped over to 
the wall switch and snapped the light on. "Why would I have to ‘ask about it'...do you think? But 
that's what I have to do, isn't it? Ask about it." He was standing in front of the sink, his hands in 
his pockets, his shoulders tense. The metal rim of a beer can left on the counter gleamed like a 
set of car keys. 

"You knew I was seeing him." 

"That's not the point." 

"Well then what's the point?" She was exasperated and baffled and she seemed about to cry 
again. "I was going to let you know," she said weakly. "I was going to let you know," he echoed, 
mimicking her, his hands on his hips in imitation of a spoiled child. 

"God you're drunk. I don't even want to talk to you." 

"Really? I'm drunk?" 

"I don't even understand what the hell you're trying to say." 

"You don't?" 

"No, I don't." 

"Oh really?" 

"No. What are you saying? What's the point?" 

"What's the point?" He came closer and looked at her. "That's the point." His hand flashed 
out. 

It wasn't the pain so much as the surprise. A numb tingling spread over the left side of her 
jaw. His hand flashed out again. "And that's the point." She ducked away and covered her head. 
Several more open hand blows -- harder than slaps yet not real punches -- came down on her 
shoulder and upper back as she covered up. She stumbled against the counter, jamming her knee 
painfully against it. "God damn you," she screamed. As soon as she got the words out he caught 
her again with one last slap across the ear. Her head rang. It felt as though she had a tuning fork 
humming in her ear and the side of her face throbbed. 

Suddenly she thought of something. At that moment she realized that she had never felt real 
hatred before. She had to mock him. It was the only way. 

"You're a big man aren't you?" 


"Shut your mouth." 


"Don't you think this is a little low class, getting drunk and beating me up?" 

"T said shut up." 

"Why? Why should I? "she shouted. "Why don't you beat me up some more? Come on! Go 
ahead!" She stepped toward him, offering her face to be slapped again. 

"You started it," he said. 

"Christ, listen to this." In a sudden explosion of contempt she tried to slap him across the 
face. But he blocked it. 

Then, all at once, something seemed to wake up in him. In a fit of savage annoyance he 
swung at her with his open hand. She hunched up and spun away and it hit her on the back of the 
neck. He grabbed at her hair. "You little bitch,” he spat out, and he twisted her around. His jaw 
was clenched so tight, it sounded more like a wordless, guttural exhalation. Then she tried to get 
away. She pushed the heel of her palm up under his nose and forced his head back and to the 
side. He was surprised at this. It was a strange development, unforeseen and difficult to calculate. 
He grabbed her tighter but she scratched at his face and dug her nails in as deep as she could. She 
opened a jagged cut in the fine skin near the corner of his eye. He gave a shout like someone 
unexpectedly burned and let her go. She sprang away. For a moment she was free. He left her 
alone, looking at her as though puzzled and gingerly touching the red scoring near his eye. 

When she saw what she had done, something happened inside of her. She was struck by a 
new fear, a fear other than the fear of him, and by a sudden panic and desperation. Yet it was 
mingled with a strange and perverse abandon. She swung at him with the palm side of a closed 
fist, but this time he blocked it with his forearm and grabbed her upper arm near the shoulder and 
shoved her sideways as though to spin her around and grab her from behind. She twisted to get 
out of his grip, but one of her slippers came off and tripped her. She stumbled against the sink. 
For a second she was down on one knee, the slightly orange sole of that foot exposed beneath the 
tail of her robe. She clutched the counter with both hands and got her balance. "You son of a 
bitch!" she cried out. 

He stood there for a second watching. She was on her feet again. She stood at the sink with 
her back to him, though she still watched him from the corner of her eye. She seemed to be 
trembling inwardly. Then she was about to turn and say something. 


He glanced at the clock on the stove but couldn't make out what it said. Then there was a 


flash of something metallic, like a scissors. It was a kitchen knife she had picked up from the 
drain board. Someone was pounding on the floor from the apartment below. 

"Hell you doing?" He couldn't quite believe it. He had a sudden feeling of unreality. For a 
second he nearly laughed out loud. It couldn't really be her doing this; it couldn't really be him. 
The sight of her holding up a knife struck him with its full absurdity. It was grotesque, pathetic, 
funny. He didn't laugh though, he was too deeply exhausted. 

"What are you doing?" 

"Just get away from me." Her voice was unsteady and her hand shook. She was quivering all 
over, though he couldn't tell whether it was from fear or anger. 

"Get out of my way!" 

"All right,’ he said. "Where am I supposed to go?" 

"Why don't you go to hell." She swallowed hard. Tears streamed down her face and her 
breath was hitching up. She wiped the tears away with the back of her free hand. There was a 
welt near her right eye and a large red blotch across the other cheek. The corner of her upper lip 
looked swollen, and some darker strands of hair near the temple, wet with tears, were stuck to the 
side of her cheek bone. 

"Give me the goddamned knife." He extended his hand and took a step toward her. 

"Get away from me," she screamed. "Just leave me alone.” 

He reached out and grabbed her as fast as he could. "Son of a bitch," she cried out. It was as 
though someone were pummeling him in the chest, his heart pounded so hard. He held her from 
behind with one arm around her neck and the other hand on her wrist to keep the knife away 
from him. She kept on trying to jam her heel into his instep. She was remarkably strong, and 
although he was no longer that angry, as he struggled with her a tense convulsive force built up 
in him and seemed to take control. She squirmed around as though to slip out of his grip, but he 
held her fast -- her body bent forward at the waist, his arm circling her neck. He held the hand 
with the knife away at an angle so she couldn't switch it to the other hand. "God damn it, Andrea. 
Drop the goddamned thing!" But she wouldn't. He tried to wrench it from her with a sudden twist 
but he couldn't. He ended up gripping her more tightly around the neck. She gave a strangled, 
asthmatic gasp. He realized he was choking her and he loosened his grip a little. When he did, 


she twisted around suddenly. He lost his hold on her and he tried to grab at her robe which he 


ripped partly off, exposing her shoulder and one side of her back down to the shoulder blade. She 
yanked herself away from him. It was as if she were struggling to free herself more from the robe 
than from him. For a moment they were both entangled in it. Then she had one of her arms free. 
She still had her back to him, though she was twisted partly around. He grabbed at the back of 
her collar but she slapped backward at him with her free hand and swung around. She leaped 
away from him and somehow the knife was knocked out of her hand and flew across the room. 
Her robe came off completely as she twisted away, and he snatched at it stupidly as it went past. 


There was more pounding on the floor, louder and more insistent. 


VI 


He sat numbly at the kitchen table staring in the general direction of the sink. After a 
moment he realized he was bleeding. His left hand had apparently been cut -- the knife, by 
chance, had been one of their sharpest -- and he was bleeding onto the floor in front of the chair. 
The cut was about an inch and a half long, a neat incision diagonally through the loose webbing 
between the thumb and index finger. Blood was running in several crooked streams down his 
fingers and palm and dripping from the index and middle fingers. There were spatterings and 
several star-bursts of blood on the floor, and the front of his left pant leg was smeared and 
stained. Without getting up he reached over to the counter top for a dish towel which had been 
left there. Carefully he wrapped his hand in it. 

For some reason, he thought it might be a good idea to smoke some grass. He didn't usually 
do it, though Andrea liked to. He thought it might have a calming effect. At a more sober time he 
would have seen the folly of this, but by this point he was quite drunk. He went to the cabinet 
where she had stored, in an empty band-aid container, a couple of joints and some loose stuff in a 
plastic bag. He brought one of the joints over to the table and, leaning over, lit it at the gas range. 
He sat there self-consciously (he always felt ridiculous with these things) and took a cautious 
drag and then another. Ash fell on his pants and on the table. He thought the stuff was probably 
no good, though after a minute he was trying to blow smoke rings. Then he began to feel light- 
headed and nauseous; perhaps it hadn't been such a good idea after all. Meanwhile the joint 


seemed to have gone out. He placed it on the table and stubbed the blackened end of it with his 


thumb just to be sure. Except for a dull throbbing, his hand no longer hurt. He felt cold and 
clammy and dizzy. If he looked at anything for too long -- the door, say, or the window — it 
would turn into several doors, several windows, all drifting upward toward the ceiling but never 
getting there. He wondered what time it was. He wondered where Andrea had gone. Was she 
hurt? For a moment he thought he heard someone knocking at the door. He decided to look but 
then thought of going to the window to see if they were parked out in the street. He looked at the 
blood on the floor and thought of mopping it up but then decided not to. An indefinite length of 
time passed. Then he realized that he had forgotten to check the window. He didn't hear anymore 
knocking, so he thought he wouldn't bother. 

The room was spinning more and more now. His upper body felt extremely unstable, like 
some top-heavy doll which can never sit upright. The hall doorway floated up and up and up. 
When he turned his head to glance at the clock on the stove (he couldn't see it) the same thing 
happened laterally. He had the feeling that his head actually moved with great quickness which 
yet, for some reason, he perceived as slow motion, as if through a strobe light. His lips were 
numb, although he didn't notice this, and he bit them continually. He was trying to think of what 
to do next. Incomprehensible, all the sounds in his ears: the running water in the bathroom -- was 
that what it was? -- sounded both very clear and distant, yet somehow amplified, as though he 
were listening through a glass held to a wall. There were other sounds as well, so many it 
seemed, which he couldn't identify, sounds like the rushing and roaring inside a shell, and his 
ears -- which felt very red and hot, like two light bulbs -- were ringing and ringing. Was someone 
knocking again? Or was it someone pounding on the floor from below? She seemed to be 
moving around a lot in the bathroom, opening doors and closing them. Was that the medicine 
chest? He imagined her placing some hard metallic objects on the sink or on the top of the toilet 
tank. Perhaps she was bleeding. Or was she brushing her hair? Or brushing her teeth? Then there 
was something being snapped, maybe a plastic container. It was remarkably loud. He wondered 
what the sounds were. He wondered if it was her crying that he heard. Or was she calling to him? 
His hand throbbed and ached with a sharp stinging pain. Despite this he felt almost entirely 
detached, as though his body were not his but a structure he was overseeing temporarily, and he 
regarded the soaked and sticky dish towel around his left hand with remarkable dispassion. 


Through the fog of noise and dizziness he tried to listen more carefully, and he wondered what 


she was doing and if she were all right and who it had been at the door. Gradually he realized the 
room was full of other noises, inexplicable ones, which came from behind and from within the 
other sounds. It was a chorus, a cloud of voices -- it was the dead, he knew, and the others too. 
They had come into the room and it was full now of their presence, their footsteps, their 
movements, their aggrieved and protesting voices: sounds like people speaking in a throng, a 
kind of hum. Was it his name they were whispering? A feeling of warmth suddenly came over 
him. His throat was tight and there was a pressure in his chest as though something were 
struggling to be released, then it opened like a knot coming undone and some tears came to his 
eyes, though only a bit. 

Time passed; he didn't know how much. After a while he felt less dizzy. The strange sounds 
were gone. He tried to focus his eyes more clearly. He listened more closely for Andrea, to see if 


she was all right, and he tried to think what to do next. 


Vill 


When he woke the first thing he was aware of was a dry cindery taste in his mouth and a 
harsher dryness deeper in the back of his throat. There was a throbbing in his forehead and 
temples, and his neck was cramped from having his head turned to the side. He realized he was 
on the floor. He couldn't see anything; the room was completely dark. He tried to prop himself 
on one elbow. The darkness flowed around him, stopped, then flowed again. His head swam, and 
for a moment he was blacking out. When he lay back down, there was a rushing upward in the 
darkness above him and an invisible effervescence in the black region directly ahead. After a 
moment, objects began to take on outline and the darkness took on fixity and shape. There was a 
small orange light directly ahead and somewhat above him. He looked for where the clock on the 
night stand should have been. It didn't seem to be there, although to his left there was a 
horizontal crease of soft feathery glow. He realized suddenly that he was in the kitchen where he 
had apparently slept several hours. He felt around on the floor. The tile was cold. Someone had 


placed a blanket around him and his hand had been bandaged. Curiously he inspected the 


swaddlings of gauze and strips of adhesive tape. He could see where the blood had soaked 
through one of the gauze pads, making a dark brown stain. Fragments of memory came back to 
him suddenly. His hand throbbed slightly and felt stiff when he tried to make a fist. He lifted his 
head a bit to look at the illuminated dial of the clock on the stove, but he was at the wrong angle. 
The effort made his head pound and surge. He lay back down. 

What had happened? He knew that he didn't want to think about it. More fragments came 
back unbidden; wincing he tried to drive them out of his thoughts. He wondered if Andrea were 
still in the apartment or if she had left in the middle of the night. The place felt deserted. How 
long had he been asleep? It might be one or two in the morning or as late as five or six. He was 
very thirsty and his back was stiff. He knew he would have to get up soon, but he kept putting it 
off, half afraid of what he would find. After a minute he threw the blanket off and got to his feet. 
His head was pounding and his heart was beating fast; he felt shaky. The clock said 4:00 A.M. 
Somehow that seemed wrong: he felt it should be either earlier or later. Carrying the blanket over 
his arm, he went cautiously down the dark hallway to the living room. The place seemed 
unfamiliar; it was as if he were an intruder. There was a still, watchful aura about everything. He 
found himself taking note of small things: the table in front of the mirror at the end of the hall, 
the second telephone that she kept there, the framed photograph of mist-shrouded willow trees 
on the wall, the picture now nearly invisible in the darkness. The floor boards snapped, and he 
paused for a moment, then stepped into the living room. 

Andrea was curled up on the couch just as she had been before, apparently asleep. He went 
closer. She was huddled under the quilt, though now there was something different about her, 
something strange in the way she slept. He couldn't put his finger on it. She seemed more closed 
in on herself, and she seemed intent on sleeping, as though she were concentrating on it in some 
unconscious way. He didn't want to disturb her, and he decided to make his way quietly to the 
bedroom. Yet something detained him; he felt he had to talk to her. He almost resented the fact 
that she was asleep. He was about to move away when she opened her eyes slightly. At first she 
seemed startled and disoriented, but then he could see her attention close around his presence 
suddenly. She lay there looking in his direction, but not at him, past him. Yet her eyes were wide 
open, and she seemed to be expecting something. 


"Are you all right?" he asked. He felt the weight of the innocuous phrase. She nodded yes 


silently. He noticed the welt on the side of her jaw. Her eye was swollen, and that side of her 
face looked paralyzed. Perhaps it was from sleeping on it, he thought. Yet it brought to mind the 
memory of his grandmother's sister, his great aunt, who had suffered a stroke, of her partially 
paralyzed, strangely bruised-looking face. 

"Are you going to sleep out here?" 

"Yes." 

There was a long silence. Nothing he could say seemed appropriate. It seemed impossible to 
speak, and the greater the desire to do so, the more impossible it became, as though the 
connection between them were now so fragile that it could no longer support the weight of even 
the smallest thing, not even one syllable. She closed her eyes as though to return to sleep and to 
herself. 

"[ just wanted to tell you," he said, "...it doesn't matter to me whose it is." 

She didn't answer but only swallowed and pulled the quilt up. 

"What are you going to do?" he asked. 

"I'm not going to have it. I'm going to get rid of it.” 

"You don't have to," he said quietly. "Really." 

"No. [have to. I can't have it." 

There was another long silence. Then she closed her eyes again. He knew that she really 
needed to go back to sleep. She was exhausted. He thought to tuck the quilt in around her more 
tightly, but then he refrained. He watched her for a moment, her blond hair palely illuminated by 
the street light which filtered in through the corner of the drapes. There were more things he 
wanted to say to her, but they would have to wait. He knew he must leave her alone now. He 
stepped silently to the opposite corner of the room and paused near the window. Standing there 
in the shadows, he tried to forget himself. He looked out past the edge of the barely parted 
drapes, at the snow in the yard, at the dim roofs of the other houses, and at the still overcast sky. 
From time to time, he glanced back at her where she lay, with her eyes closed, on the couch. He 
knew that she was deeply asleep. He could hear her quiet and regular breathing. Everything was 
completely still. He remained there for a while longer watching her, her sleeping form a dark 


shape beneath its cover. For an instant it was as if nothing had happened. She was resting. He 


knew now that they would never be apart. 


TWENTYEIGHT THE SNOW COUNTRY 


It was late in the afternoon and there was the beginning of a blizzard. Kiernan had to go 
to the grocery store to buy a few things — there was almost no food in his refrigerator. Outside it 
was already snowing heavily and the store was two miles away. Stepping out his door the porch 
steps were a tilted mound. Going down them he 
stepped through eight inches of heavy white powder, some of which clung to the bottom of his 
pant legs. The sky was a turbid roiling gray. He could see that it had earlier been milky and 
luminous, in the way that winter skies sometimes are, but now it was darkening. 

Heavy bead curtains came down straight and steady, but this was crossed by lint-like 
snow that made blurry streaks in the middle distance and whipped about like tossed scarves 
farther off near white capped bushes and some laden fir trees. Going down the hill, the snow was 


ankle deep. He could feel it creaking as he walked on it, and it slid and shifted under him. He 


went on clenched up a little and hunched, hands in his coat pockets. The wind was acid sharp, it 
stung and then numbed your face very quickly. The outer side of his left leg was already numb, 
since the wind was coming from that side. 

Coming on to the main road, he saw there was not much traffic on the street. He had to walk 
straight into the wind now, and it hit him hard and pressed down into his throat. He had to tilt 
forward to move against it. Walking was pushing forward with your head and shoulders and 
pushing back against the snow with your feet. Time passed. Then 

he was getting toward the outskirts of town. This was where the store was. You could see the 
highway, stark and barren in the gray light -- the spearmint green of the exit signs, held aloft in 
huge white frames. There were wind shawls and vague drifts drawn across the highway. 

There were fewer houses around now and they were set farther apart with empty fields in 
between. Snow-dusty wind billowed hard then puffed in sharp twinkling across the road and 
washed powerfully over him. He had to look down. Looking back up he still couldn’t move but 
had to steady himself, pushed around by wind, while looking down at his own knees. More wind 
came and trees in the field across were like swimmers treading water amid white breakers, their 
branches waving weakly or swept back stiff. Then it lightened and he went on. The parking lot 
was almost empty. 

There were a few people in the store. The lighting overhead looked dim and glaring both at once. 
It was good to get out of the wind. He got the few things he needed — some eggs, some bread, a 
small bag of apples, some cookies. The clerks seemed to be in a tense mood, though a few 
seemed happy. Maybe they figured they would be 

getting off work early. Through the front windows that were as tall as billboards you could watch 
the blizzard whip across the parking lot where the street lights looked isolated each by itself in 
sandy white drifts that covered their concrete bases. He was getting himself ready to push 
through the door. 

When he did the wind hit him again. A turbine of white powder churned through the 
arcaded walkway. A plastic trash can had been blown from someone’s yard and skidded on its 


side across the parking lot in slow pinwheels. The snow was heavier now with heavier curtains 


falling thick and barring his vision past about a hundred feet. The few cars that were out moved 
slowly, cautiously plowing. Their headlights looked like cheap imitation diamonds and seemed 
submerged in gauzy white tunnels. But it was a little easier walking, since now the wind was at 


his back. 


His mind began to work, thinking of things he had to do, and he sketched plans for the 
next few weeks, the next few months, sometimes flashing ahead to the next year or two: goals 
floated without context in the shapeless landscape of thought and inward 
time; with no particular order, they appeared as vaguely luminous objects against a dim 
penumbra. In the midst of them was the apartment he was walking back to, with its warmth and 
comfort. 

At first he didn’t pay attention to what he was seeing -- a person coming toward him. 
Then he saw it was a woman walking through the storm in his direction. From the way she 
walked you could tell she wasn’t watching where she was going -- she was just moving forward, 
head down. Then after a minute he realized who it might be, wondering, watching her toil 
forward through blown snow and wind. Then he saw it was her after all. He was surprised, he 
had never seen her in the daytime before. She had a bundle pressed against her chest with both 
arms. When he got closer he saw that she didn’t have a hat or any kerchief either; her hair was 
full of wet snow and a brown scarf was pulled up to cover her mouth. Even from this distance he 
could see that her face was red and scoured looking. She hadn’t seen at him. 

“Sharon,” he called out. Her legs pushed hard against the snow and her body shifted side to side 
a little as she went on. “Sharon,” he called. Again she didn’t hear. He wondered if she was 
ignoring him for some reason. But then she saw him. “Hi,” she said. Her face was squinted up, 
and he couldn’t tell her expression. Then she just walked on, looking mostly down at the path. It 
had been a brief little sound — “hi” or maybe “hey.” He realized that she didn’t know who he 
was. 

She was already fairly far away. He saw she was wearing the same blue coat. He wondered 


where she was coming from and where she was going. Veils of snow were swirled around her 


and sudden eddies blew across the path and he watched her going farther down the street as the 


snow still came down with more heavy wind. 


TWENTYNINE 


The bartender went about washing a few glasses and listening to Jim Head who for his 
part ignored us, yet he was aware of something going on, something unusual, and he shot mildly 
amused glances our way every so often. For a second the expression in her eyes was veiled by 
the bronze colored light in the bar and the dim blue gray that came from the street. There was a 
chrysalis of cigarette smoke, and she moved amidst it for a second. Yet in another moment we 
were almost face to face. 

“Michael how are you?” 

“Ok. How have you been? 

“Fine. Busy.” 

“Right.” 

“Are you doing anything right now? Would you like to join us? I’m just with Kevin. I don’t 
know if you ever met him.” 

“Sure.” 

“Haven’t seen you in a while. I'll just be right back.” She smiled and stepped past me and 
disappeared into the ladies room. 

When she came back out I was waiting there for her, as she knew I would be, our old pattern 
reestablished. She raised her eyebrows in mock surprise, inquiringly. 

“We're right over there by the window.” 

“Andrea, you look wonderful.” 

“Thank you,” she said and smiled and then walked ahead of me to the table. 

“Kevin this is my friend Michael” 

“Hi,” Kevin said. 

“Hello.” 

He gave me a sharp curious look. He was slim, tall, perhaps about six four. His blond hair short 
on the sides was combed in a long graceful curtain-like bang diagonally across his forehead. He 


sat somewhat slumped in the chair in a casual loose-jointed manner. But there was a watchful air 


about him too. Andrea motioned for me to take the chair opposite her, beside Kevin who had 
straightened up a bit. She sat down and after a second drew a cigarette out of a pack which had 
been sitting on the table. 

“T thought you were quitting,” Kevin said. 

She blew smoke in a kind of megaphone from one corner of her mouth. 

“T will.” she said. A velvety scarf of smoke hung in the air, drifting in a cut of stark light and 
then sunk slowly bellow her chin. “It relaxes me. I can’t help it.” She raised a glass half filled 
with reddish beer to her lips. 

”So where’s Charles?’ she said after a moment. 

“God knows,” Kevin said. “He was supposed to be here by now.” 

“He’s always late.” 

“T know. He doesn’t deserve to live.” 

“Exactly what I’ve been saying. We’ve been waiting first at Maxwell’s, now here. You did call 
him?” 

“T called him from Maxwell’s.I hope he didn’t forget and go there,” Kevin said. 

“Tt’s just down the street.” Andrea smiled, and shook her chin. “You could go check if you 
want.” 

“No Pll wait here. Too much art deco for one afternoon.” 

Andrea drew on her cigarette and rolled her eyes. 

“Well it’s true. You’ve been there?” Kevin turned toward me. 

“Not lately.” 

“They actually did a nice job. It’s just that I think the whole art deco retro kind of movement is 
passé by this point and then they’ve got these little undergraduates running around in their outfits 
trying to look sophisticated. God it’s awful. What kind of beer is that? I usually don’t drink beer. 
But when you raise it in the light like that it looks so golden.” 

“Would you like to try it?” 

“No that’s all right. Why spoil a perfect record? Maybe I’ll have a vodka. So what brings you 
here at this time of day, business or pleasure? Or pleasurable business? We have an excuse, of 
course.” 


“Pleasurable business,” I said. 


“Well that’s good.” 

“Kevin maybe you should call him again.” 

““Where’s the phone?” 

“One over by the ladies room.” 

“God he’s such a nuisance. Maybe he did go to Maxwell’s. Maybe Ill call over there.” 

“Call his place first.” Kevin got up and edged past me. “T’ll be right back.” “We’ ll be here,” 
Andrea said. Kevin made his way back toward the pay phone, Andrea smiling to herself, 
avoiding my eyes for quite a while. 

“A friend of yours?” 

“Mm.” She blew smoke and glanced briefly past me, surveying the street through the windows. 
“How have you been?” I said. 

“Good. Busy. I said that.” She took another sip of her beer. 

“Meeting people.” It was a slight challenge perhaps, but she didn’t take it up. 

“Right. How have you been?” She smiled and shook her head a little, bringing her cigarette to 
her lips as she did so. Her gaze looked past me again for just an instant. She didn’t want me to 
feel she was asking the question lightly, however much it might have seemed like she was. In the 
light of the bar the coppery tints in her hair looked darker and more subdued. For a second it was 
as though she were a sculpture made of bronze. I couldn’t read the expression in her eyes. Yet I 
felt she was watching me intently. 

“I’m ok,” I said. 

She raised her chin, a half smile on her lips, and exhaled smoke. It was as if she were 
exhaling the smile too, and it dispersed into the empty space between us which was filled with 
odd lights, and the sounds of drinking and talk. I saw so much disperse in that single breath of 
smoke, and for a second our gazes met each other quite candidly and I knew that she felt 
something like that too. Then she looked away. For a moment it really was as though we had 
been thinking the same thought, feeling the same thing, and then in the very next instant I 
doubted this, and as I doubted, the moment itself vanished, and after another instant my doubt 
vanished along with it, as being pointless now. 

“Tt’s odd to see you,” she said, “just out of the blue. I wasn’t expecting it.” 


Just then, Kevin came back. 


“He was still there.” 
Andrea looked up at him, “At Maxwell’s ?” 
“No, at his place. If I could just scoot in here —‘ 
“Sure.” 
“Thanks. No he hadn’t left yet. 
“Mmm,” Andrea raised her chin. “I guess we’ll just wait.” 
“So how do you two know each other anyway?” Kevin asked as he settled back into his 
chair again. 
“Michael is an old friend,” Andrea said and gave him a quick glance. 
“T see.” 
Andrea looked around the room. There were a few more people in the place now. The bartender 
had turned the music up a bit. The local radio station was broadcasting its jazz hour. 
“When Charles gets here,” Kevin leaned forward placing both 
elbows on the table, “I want you to be nice to him.” As he said this he extended both hands 
toward her face as though to draw it close to his own. She leaned back to evade him, smiling, her 
cigarette held up near her collar bone. “I’m always nice to him,” she said. She let her head be 
caught by his two large hands. His wrists extended past the cuffs of his blazer halfway down the 
forearms. He drew her face toward him and kissed her on the cheek. 
“You are not, you know perfectly well.” 
She pulled away, still smiling, and drew on her cigarette. “Well he’s not nice to me.” 
“Well he will be.” Kevin sat back in his chair and pulled the sleeves of his jacket down. It 
was a gray woolen sport coat. 
“You’d like Charles,” Andrea said to me. 
“Really.” 
“He’s an intellectual too.” She took a sip of her beer and looked at Kevin over the rim. I had the 
feeling the word intellectual was part of some private joke. Kevin smiled, said nothing, and sat 
back scanning the bar. 
“What are you looking for Kevin?” 
“Just seeing who’s here.” 


“We’re waiting for Charles, remember?” 


“T’m waiting for him. You don’t even like him.” 

“T like him just fine.” 

“You’ve never liked him.” 

“Yes I have.” 

“Was she like this with you?” 

“Like what?” I said. 

“Saying one thing and meaning another.” 

‘All the time.” 

“Michael,” she said turning her head half toward me in mock annoyance but never taking her 
eyes off Kevin. 

“Tt’s true.” 

“Oh I believe it.” 

“Not true. You’re the one who was always saying one thing and meaning another.” 
“No way.” 

“Well there you are, Andrea. See? Case closed,” Kevin said. 
“I’m surprised that you say that,” she said to me. 

“Where is that boy?” 

“Why don’t you just relax, Kevin, my god.” 

“T’m so bored just waiting, and I hate being bored.” 
“Right.” 

“Do you know that guy over at the bar?” Kevin asked me. 
“Do I know him?” 

“You said hello to him, right? I’m sorry I don’t mean to — “ 
“Yeah Kevin...” 

“No that’s all right.” 

“Tt’s just I thought I’d seen you talking to him before.” 

“T know him a little.” 

“T see. What’s his name?” 

“Jim. Jim Head.” 


“Mmm.” 


“Michael, so how are you doing these days?” 
“Ok,” I said. If a person is poor it’s always obvious. And if they’re almost destitute, then 
even more so. 
“That’s nice.” 
“What did you want to know about him?” 
“About?” Kevin asked vaguely. 
“Jim Head.” 
“Oh I was just curious.” 
“T don’t really know him that well.” 
“You'd better stop talking about this guy, he’s right over there,” Andrea said, lifting her glass 
and pretending to glance over her shoulder. 
“He can’t hear,” Kevin said. “I have to admit I’d heard he was into various kinds of —“ 
“Right,” I said. “I really wouldn’t know about all that.” 
“Hmm.” 
“Maybe you should go down to the bus station, Kevin.” 
“No that’s the red light district.” 
“Tt’s the drug dealers’ district too.” 
“Well then maybe I will.” 
“Well in the mean time —”’Andrea said, rummaging in her purse. Then she threw several bills out 
onto the table. They lay there, strikingly green in the light that fell across the table. “--do you 
think you could get me another beer?” 
“Alcohol is a drug too,” Kevin said. 
“T hope so.” 
Kevin’s slim long hand scooped up the bills. 
“Get yourself something too,” Andrea said. 
“Tl be right back. Can I get you anything?” He glanced down at me. 
“No thank you.” 
Then he was gone again. I saw him move toward the bar but then stop to talk to Jim Head. I was 
surprised at the ease with which he seemed to be able to draw him into an actual conversation. 


Jim was a great one for going on and on when you wanted to get away from him, but quite 


closed up on himself the rest of the time and dangerously suspicious of strangers. Yet Kevin, 
somehow, seemed to have no problem, and I could see the two of them leaning together under 
one of the bar’s peach-colored lights. 
“How’s Terry?” I asked. 
“Haven’t seen him.” 
“For how long?” 
“A while. Why?” 
“Just wondered.” 
“T don’t even live there any more. I moved out. Moved here. New job.” 
“Really?” 
“ Big HMO.” 
“T see.” 
“Today’s one of my days off. Obviously. Would you like to go to a party?” 
“No thank you.” 
She stubbed out her cigarette in an ash tray. “That’s too bad.” 
“Why?” 
“Well you know, I'd like to talk to you some more.” 
When a man and a woman who have been involved suddenly meet again, they never want to 
talk. They may want to do other things, but talking isn’t one of them. So I knew she was lying. 
“About what?” 
“Things.” 
“Things.” 
“Yeah.” 
“So what actually happened...in the end?” 
“What happened in the end....well, let’s see....We split up. I was pregnant, as you know....so that 
had to be taken care of. There were various legal things having to do with other stuff, that you 
also know about...” 
“So that was all right...after....?” It was very lame to say this, I knew, but I couldn’t think 


of anything else. She smiled a small tight smile. 


“Here you go.” Kevin returned from the bar with a beer for Andrea and a vodka and tonic 
for himself. He sat down and shot his lanky wrists forward from his jacket cuffs and leaned back, 
crossing his legs. He looked around the bar as he sipped his drink. 

“T wish they’d play something else. All this old jazz from like 1960. Dave Brubeck....,” he said. 
“T like it,” Andrea said. 


THIRTY WHERE THEY HAVE TO TAKE YOU IN 


The jukebox was turned up louder than usual at Jack’s. As Kiernan walked in he saw 
someone he didn’t want to see. 
“Hey Mike c’mere.” It was Dan Dugan and he was drunk. “C’mere you fucker.” 
“What?” Kiernan said. He leaned slightly over Dugan who was sitting by himself in a booth and 
pouring beer from a pitcher into a glass. He had straight blond hair that fell down in front of his 
eyes. He gave a little toss of his head, partly to get the hair out of his eyes. It was a habit of his, 
and it always irritated Kiernan who felt it suggested an unseemly and completely unjustified 
vanity. Dugan was about thirty. He had a flat broad nose and thick prominent lips. He was not, 
and had never been, overly concerned with personal hygiene. Kiernan could tell he’d been 
drinking all day. His eyes focused on Kiernan briefly then slid out of focus altogether for just an 
instant before scanning the room quickly and furtively. Spittle was flecked on his lip and he 
wiped it with his sleeve. He had a denim jacket on and a yellow-stained tee shirt underneath and 
he smelled. Kiernan really didn’t want to sit down and so he hovered tentatively at the edge of 


the booth. 


“What’s up Dan?” 

“Sit down fucker.” Kiernan sat down slowly but kept one leg planted in the aisle outside the 
booth. Dugan looked around again in the funny way he had, as though he were about to tell you a 
secret and didn’t want anyone else to hear. Then his gaze fixed on Kiernan again. 

“Ought to ease up a little Dan.” 

Dugan smiled and retracted his chin a bit, as though about to belch, but then instead of belching 
he smiled slowly and shook his head. Then, in an absurdly elegant gesture, he shot his wrists out 
of his jacket. Kiernan thought, not without envy, that even when he was totally plastered Dugan 
had a certain grace about his movements. Perhaps it was this that made him briefly even more 
impatient and his tone a bit more clipped. “So what’s up Dan?” 

“Tsup with you? Haven’t seen you in a fucking I don’t know when. How you doin?” 

“Good.” 

“You always do good, right?” 

“Right.” 

“What’ll you have?” 

“T got to meet some people.” 

“What’s her name?” Dugan smiled. For a second he seemed almost sober and his eyes glinted 
with attention. 

“Shelley.” 

“Shelley the bar girl?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Fuck. So my sister wasn’t good enough?” 

“Look, Danny....” 

“Call me Danny you fuck.” 

“Come on Dan, come on.” 

“You fucking, you fucked —“ 

“Dan.” 


“Well what was wrong with her, ha?” 


“Danny I don’t want to get into it.” 
“T don’t give a shit.” 
“Nothing was wrong.” 
“Then what was wrong?” He wiped his mouth again with his sleeve. 
“Nothing. Look —“ 
“You know,” he leaned forward and looked straight in Kiernan’s eyes. Dugan’s eyes were blue 
but veined with a network of fine red veins. There was a naive quiver of anger in them. Kiernan 
moved away a little. For a second he thought the other was going to lunge at him. But then 
Dugan settled himself back in his seat. He wanted to talk, like all drunks, not fight. “You know 
how fucking...how fucking....” His head dipped down for a second then bobbed back up and he 
closed his eyes briefly, as though meditating, and got his bearings. ““You know how upset she 
was?” 
“Look Danny...” 
“She was fucking destroyed. Ok?” 
“Danny, keep it down,” Kiernan whispered. The bartender was giving them the look. 
“Don’t tell me —“ 
“Look Dan.” 
“You look!” he slumped back in the booth and was silent for a second. “What you want “ he 
said. 
“What?” 
“What. Come on. Beer?” 
“Yeah sure.” 
“TI get it.” 
“No. Pl get it.” 
“Tl have a Bud.” 
Kiernan got up and went to the bar. The lights were turned down. It was almost evening. 
The street was shiny with rain and the red crosswalk light was reflected on a street the color of 


zinc. 


“Your friend’s getting loud.” It was Tom Menny tending bar. He gave Kiernan a little smile. 
“How long’s he been here?” Kiernan asked. 
“All afternoon.” 
“Every day?” 
“Yep,” Tom said in a drawn out way as he drew two beers. “And every night.” He placed the 
two glass mugs in front of Kiernan. “Two dollars. What’s he talking about now?” 
“His sister.” 
Tom nodded and smiled. “It’s not even his sister.” 
“Close enough,” Kiernan said. 
“Take care, Mike. Tell him to keep it down.” 
“Right.” 
Kiernan went back to the booth and sat down. Dan raised his mug. “Thanks.” 
“You don’t need it.” 
“Fuck you.” 
Kiernan was silent. People were beginning to filter in and this seemed to quiet Dugan down a 
little. Kiernan saw a tree out one of the side windows. It was autumn and the leaves were yellow 
and amber and , in places, the color of red brick. A street light burned dimly behind the tree, and, 
as he watched, the tree shed a few leaves onto the sidewalk. There was a ring of wet fallen leaves 
around it. 
“Remember I used to be...” Dugan said without looking at Kiernan. “I used to be...” 
“Yeah I remember Dan.” 
“You do?” 
“Yeah I remember.” 
“Really?” He looked straight at him, eagerly, as though waiting to ask something. Then in a 
second he forgot what it was and his attention wandered. 
“Remember I had that band?” 
“Yep,” Kiernan said. He had drunk half his beer and felt a little better about the whole thing. 


“You were really good.” 


“Damn right. Best,” Dugan nodded. 

“Absolutely.” 

“Best drummer in the state.” 

“T know. Everybody knows.” 

Dugan put his beer down. He’d drunk half of it. “Remember you saw me with Mike and them, 
we played that shit kicker place?” 

“Yeah. Hey Sam.” Someone Kiernan knew had just come in and nodded hello. 

“Place was crazy. Remember that bitch, what fuck was her name? Lucy?” 

“Yeah.” 

“She blew him in the van....Right.” Danny was laughing. Kiernan watched as he put his face 
down on his sleeve and rubbed his brow into his arm as though he were tired and wanted to go to 
sleep right there. Then he lifted his head up and seemed to come awake and fixed Kiernan with 
his intent and strangely sober stare. Though Kiernan had only known him six months, Dan 
always insisted on talking to him as though they had been childhood friends. 

“My sister do that?” He was grinning and his yellow teeth showed and he wiped his mouth again 
on his sleeve. He had one front tooth that overlapped the other. 

Kiernan was silent. 

“Ha?” 

“What Dan?” 

“Did she?” 

“No.” 

“Liar. Fucking liar. Fucking fucking fucking fucking liar.” 

“Shut up.” 

“You and everybody fucking else.” He emphasized the last word with a sudden downward snap 
of his head. His dirty blond hair fell into his eyes and he wiped it aside with his wrist. His 
fingertips were black and he had dirt under his nails. He wiped his nose with his wrist. 
“Everybody is a fucking liar,” he shouted. 


“Dan why don’t you go home.” 


“Home?” 

“Yeah, why don’t you —‘ 

““Where’s my home ? Ha?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Neither do I. Neither do fucking I.” Tom gave them the look again. Get him out. People were 
becoming uncomfortable. “Only thing I ever fucking had...” 

“Come on Dan.” Kiernan was on his feet. “Let’s take a walk.” 

“Fuck for?” 

“Get some fresh air.” 

Danny smiled broadly and Kiernan couldn’t help smiling too. In a second they were both 
laughing. The jukebox was playing again and the place was full of grey cigarette smoke. Two 
booths down, a girl in a brown jumper was tugging at a young man’s thick black hair, trying to 
arrange it according to her specifications. 

“Come on, Dan. Let’s walk.” 

“Don’t want to walk.” He grinned and they both started laughing again. 

“Fresh air.” 

“Don’t like it. It’s cold out fucker.” 

Kiernan stood up. “C’mon.” 

“Sit back down you fuck!” 

“Stop yelling so much,’ Kiernan said. 

“Fuck yelling!” Dan yelled at the top of his lungs. “Fuck swearing too!” he yelled even louder. 
Tom pointed toward the door. Kiernan grabbed Dan under the arm, but Dan yanked his arm 
away. “Fucking hands off me.” The sharp sober look was in his eyes again. Chuck the bouncer 
was coming toward their table. 

“Ok, Chuck. No problem.” 

“No problem here?” Chuck demanded. 

“Everything’s great. We’re just leaving.” 


“Fucking leaving.” 


“Come on, Dan. Time to go,” Kiernan said. Chuck stood by with one hand on the back of the 
booth on Dan’s side. “Ok buddy?” he asked in the solicitous threatening manner of policemen. 
“You’re not my buddy.” 

“All right. Look, let’s go,” Chuck said, straightening up. His voice was louder and official. 
“We’re going right now,” Kiernan said. 

As soon as they were outside, it suddenly seemed so quiet. Traffic was sparse, and it was 
beginning to rain soft cold pinpricks. 

“Why don’t you go home now.” 

“Yeah,” Dan said. He stood swaying on his feet, one hand on a parking meter. They’d walked 
about half a block from the bar. The rain was getting steadier, though it was still just a drizzle, 
and the wind was picking up. It would be a cold, raw night. 

“No fucking place to go, man.” 

“Go to Tom and Mary’s,” Kiernan said. 

“No fucking place to go. Where’s my sister?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why? Ha?” 

“She’s gone,” Kiernan said. He looked down for a second. 

“You didn’t fucking treat her...” 

“Come on Dan. Shut up.” 

“Fucking tell me...” 

“Danny you’re drunk. You’re too drunk.” 

“Fuck you care? Fuck anybody care? Fuck she care?” 

“She cares.” 

“How do you know? She tell you?” 

“That’s right,” Kiernan lied. 

“She tell you?” 

“Yeah.” 


“She tell you that?” 


“Yeah she did.” Kiernan thought unwillingly for the first time of the girl Dan called his sister. 
He’d been fairly successful at not thinking about her for a while. He didn’t want to start again. 
“Only thing I ever had,” Dan said. He had one hand on top of the meter. He weaved back and 
forth, his legs just barely keeping themselves under him. 

“Music,” he said. Then louder to the street, “Music,” he said. “Fucking music!” 

“You screwed that up.” 

“And those fucking people.” 

“You fucked that up yourself.” 

Dan didn’t answer. “I was...I...my parents. When I was born.” He looked intently at Kiernan, 
his head tilted to the side. “They said ‘Here. Take him’” He gave a shove with both hands, 
weaved slightly and grasped the silver spar of the meter. 

“Come on Dan. Go home now.” Kiernan smiled quietly. More leaves, yellow and apricot orange, 
fluttered down from the nearby tree. 

“That’s what they said. They didn’t want him. Me.” He swayed and pointed to his own chest. 
“Mary’s probably waiting up for you.” 

“Can’t go there.” 

“You go there. Come on.” 

“Threw me out.” 

“Go there anyway.” He tipped slightly then straightened and took a deep breath. The air was 
sweet with the autumn cold and the rain. For a moment he looked almost sober. 

“You see Andrea lately?” he asked. 

“No. No, I haven’t.” 

“She still with that guy? Fucking Ron.” He said the name as though he’d bitten into something 
rotten. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tom and Mary threw me out, you know.” 

“T know. Go there anyway.” 


They were both silent for a minute. The wind blew softly through the trees. The moon was a pale 


blue disc behind cobalt blue sand bars of cloud. Cars went by on the street, though not many. 
The jukebox could be heard from the bar. 

“You all right?” Kiernan asked at last. 

“Yeah,” Danny said and smiled. He had a broad boyish grin. No one, Kiernan thought, ever had 
such an affectionate grin. 

“Go home, Danny. Ok?” 

“Ok, man.” He nodded his head and his grin faded to a dim lost puzzlement. Then he began to 
walk away, quite unsteadily, with both hands in his pockets. When he got to the corner, he 


turned, grinned again and gave a little wave. 


THIRTYONE 


And so there we were. Kevin sat opposite me with his hands folded in his lap. He 
glanced around the room, occasionally flicking his long hair away from his face. The gesture 
was more meditative than nervous or vain. Then he crossed his legs in the other direction and 
looked at me, about to say something. Andrea had been watching him between sips of beer and 
agitated rummaging in her purse, her cigarette burning in her other hand held carefully away. I 
wondered what he knew about my past relationship with her and that whole situation. It was as if 
we’d been dealing with all these subjects just out of his ear shot or in a kind of code. But I 
wondered how much of the code he might be able to guess at. And there was a funny sense in 
which he had been a silent participant in the conversation all along. Suddenly Andrea looked up 
and exclaimed: “Charles.” 

Charles seemed to have materialized out of the dimness and smoke. By now they had turned 
down the lighting, so that it was dark in our corner and the peach-colored lights around the bar 
glowed with a dim and eerie allure. 

“Hello everyone hello,” Charles said, his upraised hand wagging loosely. He was tall like Kevin 
but with short black hair and a small mustache. His eyes were very dark, so that they seemed to 
have no iris, and they looked to be set rather close together. 

“Where have you been?” Kevin said. 

“T was over there,” Charles explained pressing the tip of one index finger against the tip of the 
other, “you were over here.” He went on flipping the one index finger back toward his own chest 
as though flipping the page of a book: “I was waiting for you, you were waiting for 
me...whatever.” 

“Sit down,” Andrea said. 

“Kisses,” Charles said, and Andrea gave him her cheek. I couldn’t help but be amused at the 


way they did it. He saw this and took the opportunity to address me: 


“Hello.” 
“Hey.” 
“This is my friend Michael.” A hand was suddenly extended. It was pale and very firm and bony 
with black hair along the wrist. 
“Any friend of Andrea’s is a friend of mine. From where?” There was a wide-eyed look of 
“inquiry.” It was as though his eyes followed a beam that shot from the tip of his nose toward 
me, so that for an instant he looked slightly cross-eyed. 
“Tm sorry?” 
“Oh from when I was with Terry,” Andrea said. “From the town where I used to live.” She 
leaned forward with both elbows on the table. 
“Ah,” Charles said turning toward her. He took his seat but sat up very straight, as though at 
attention. I noticed he was a little pigeon-chested. 
“Right,” Andrea said. 
He raised his chin a bit. Then the nose beam and crossed eyes came back toward me. “What do 
you do?” 
“T teach.” 
“T see. Well there’s certainly a lot of teaching and learning to be done here. Do you know that I 
was a substitute teacher once in the junior high? And I was sitting there -- it was a study hall -- 
and I was supposed to be keeping order which was a joke of course, so anyway there were these 
two girls and they were having this big debate over 
why is the sky blue, and one said it was really green she’d heard...” 

“Green?” 
“Yes, green. But that it just looks blue because it reflects all the water. Can you believe it? 
“T think I remember hearing that when I was a kid,” Andrea said. 
“Yeah me too.” 
“But they actually believe it.” 
“Yeah.” 


“Tt’s scary.” 


“Tt is. I’m frightened. I think I'd like another drink. Would you like anything?” Kevin asked. 
“Tl have a vodka and tonic,” Charles said. 

“Well you’re coming with me,” Kevin informed him. 

“Oh am I? All right.” 

“Michael?” 

“That’s ok.” 

“Lighten up, Michael, god.” Andrea said. 

“Yes, and come to our party,” Charles said. “You will come?” 

“But let us get you drunk first,” said Kevin. 

“Get him a beer,” Andrea said. 

“Qui, madame,” said Charles. 

“Does that mean yes?” She opened her purse and was about to shuck off a few more bills. 
“T’ll get it,” Charles said. “Ill get everything.” 

“T’Il have a Molson.” 

“One Molson.” 

“He likes scotch also.” 

“And a double scotch. Neat.” 

“No, that’s —““ 

“But me no buts,” Charles said, his hand upraised like a traffic cop. “Dewar’s neat. Very well. 
Come my boy, we have our orders.” Kevin, grinning, had already turned and was moving in his 
long-limbed grace toward the bar. Charles hurried a bit after him. 

“Amusing guys.” 

“T like them.” 

“How long have you known them?” 

“A while.” 

“From where?” 

“Both from work. Kevin is a nurse like me and Charles is a respiratory therapist.” 


“Interesting.” 


“You always did have that attitude, just like him.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing, anybody who’s not some big intellectual or whatever...” 

“You haven’t changed.” 

“Neither have you. So how are you really?” 

“Fine.” 

“Mr. Talkative.” 

“Why don’t we try being...I don’t know....” 

She looked at me, and for a second I had the impression she was pitying me. Then she glanced 
away in the direction of the bar. 

“Been meeting so many new people lately. It’s incredible. Was the best thing I ever did, leaving 
him.” 

“You do seem to be having a good time.” 

“Tam. Why shouldn’t I?” The same glance was fixed on me again, oddly out of keeping with the 
tone of what she said. She had begun putting certain things back into her purse -- a small pack of 
kleenex, her lighter. Her car keys had been on the table and she slipped them back in her pocket. 
“T didn’t say you shouldn’t.” 

“He did, after all. He did whatever he wanted.” 

“You did what you wanted too.” 

“Maybe I did,” she said. She seemed to be thinking about something else. I was a nuisance to be 
handled and then disposed of. I belonged to a drawer in her mind labeled MISTAKES. She had 
thought it might be amusing to take me out and look at me a bit, but now I was just getting dust 
all over her. 

“You were the one I always felt bad about,” she said after a moment. She was still smiling. I was 
about ready to get up and leave but then, for some reason, I decided not to. 

“And why is that?” I said. 

“Well, what happened anyway?” She said this as though she needed confirmation of some 


bizarre and unheard-of event, like a simultaneous eclipse of the sun and moon, or a river turning 


to blood. 

“They fired me.” 

“Because of that girl?” 

“Not just that.” 

“She was crazy though, right?” 

“She had problems.” 

“That was so dumb Michael, don’t you think? God...” 
“Whatever.” 

“Doesn’t matter now, I suppose,” she said. 

“Doesn’t matter to you,” I said. 

Charles and Kevin returned with the drinks. 

“These people do not know how to make a bloody Mary,” Kevin said. 
“T had to tell him what a stinger was a while back,” Andrea said. 
“Well you have odd tastes anyway,” Charles said. 

“T do not.” She flashed her eyes at him, smiling. 

“You do and I know,” he said settling into a chair. 

“He does not.” Kevin said to me. 

“How would you know?” Charles said. 

Andrea blew smoke. “You like those things?” 

“T sometimes do,” Kevin said as he sipped it. 

“Tt’s a morning drink.” 

“It’s afternoon, that’s close.” 

“What will they have to eat at Alan’s, anything I wonder. God I’m starved.” 
“Kevin you stay so thin, it’s disgusting,” Andrea said. 

“T know, so am I,” Charles said. 

“You’re not thin.” 

“Starved I meant, thank you very much.” 


“We could go to Crespi’s.” 


“T can’t stand Crespi’s.” 

“T thought you liked their alfredo.” 

“T do, but I’m not in an alfredo mood. What about that Greek place?” 
“You would rather have that?” 

“T don’t know maybe. I’ve hardly eaten, I need something substantial.” 
“Do you live nearby?” 

“Yeah where do you live?” 

“Tell us so we can drop by unannounced.” 

“Over on Gerrard,” I said. 

“Really?” 

“T don’t get over there much.” 

“Wouldn’t want to,” Andrea said. 

“Saving money I'll bet,” said Charles. “That’s smart.” 


“Tt’s a small place.” 


THIRTY TWO MISUNDERSTANDING 


You never give me your money. You only give me your funny papers... 

One of the girls from the college had put an old Beatles tune on the juke box. Kiernan 
was surprised and amused. He hadn't heard it for years. He was sitting in Jack's drinking a coke. 
The night was overcast and cold. It felt like there would be snow before morning, but the trees 
had not yet lost all their leaves. Kiernan felt odd sitting in one of the booths by himself. The 
place was full of students. There was the smell of marijuana and of the sweetish floral perfumes 
favored by undergraduate girls. He never knew exactly what to make of these girls. Were they 
girls? Were they women? One of them had had a birthday and, here and there, discarded on the 
floor, were a number of white balloons with gold ribbons trailing from their navels. There were 
about twenty college kids clustered around the bar, a couple of older townies at one of the tables 
in the back, and Burt Mackey, a guy of about forty who worked a roofing business with a partner 
and played blues guitar on weekends. Kiernan had been introduced to him once and liked him. 
He was tall with a beer belly. His long blond hair receded from his forehead and he wore a short 
pony tail at the back of his head and had a walrus mustache. He was speaking to a couple of 
women Kiernan didn't know. He and Burt had spoken briefly to each other when Kiernan walked 
in, but Burt had made no sign of introducing him to the women, so Kiernan took his coke and sat 


by himself in a booth near the door. He probably looked lonely, though he didn't particularly feel 


it. Yet he was uncomfortably aware that this was the impression he gave. It was the beginning of 
spring, always a difficult time. 

As he sat there thinking one of the students approached him. He was tall, slim, with a smooth 
very youthful face, and dark uncertain eyes. 

"Mind if I sit down?" 

Kiernan smiled and shrugged but said nothing. "How are you doing?" 

"Okay." 

The kid was self-conscious and looked around the bar with his hands folded in front of him and 
his hips set back in the seat, straight-backed, his face leaning forward just a bit as though 
expectantly. He had a blue denim jacket on. His smooth brown hair hung a bit bellow his collar 
and he pushed it away from his forehead. He looked down for a second, the way people do when 
they're trying to swallow something, then looked back up and smiled. The bar girl was on the 
phone and suddenly burst out laughing, doubling over to the waist and disappearing for a second 
beneath the bar. Kiernan always liked the way her red hair had honey blond and light brown in it. 
"Do I know you?" 

"A friend." 

"A friend?" Kiernan said. 

"Of a friend," the kid said and looked away. Then he placed some bills on the table between 
them. It was three hundred dollar bills. The bills were a square of dark gray-green against the 
blond wood of the table. In the yellow light of the bar it looked like some foreign currency or 
perhaps some kind of faux money in a long obsolete game. He had seen Confederate currency 
once. It was not the same color, but it had the same curious pointlessness about it, totally lacking 
the weight and seriousness that a wad of real bills always has. Kiernan'’s mood changed. He'd had 
a couple of drinks and had begun to enjoy the atmosphere and music. But now he felt annoyed 
and tense. 

The kid hadn't exactly thrown it down in front of him, but Kiernan had been aware of how he 
had carefully placed it just a bit on his (Kiernan's) side of the invisible line that divided the table 
between them. 

"What's that?" Kiernan said and, with one forefinger, pushed the money back toward the kid. 


"It's yours." 


"Not mine." 

"Yeah, it is." The kid looked away again. Then he looked back and looked Kiernan in the eye. 
He raised his eyebrows and smiled awkwardly and then sat back so that he was sitting up straight 
in his seat, both hands in his pockets. He nodded his head a little, as though to say 'go ahead and 
take it’, still smiling, but just barely. 

"It's not mine. Where'd you get it?" 

"From Leslie." 

"Who's that?" 

"You know Leslie, right? She hangs around here a lot." He glanced at Kiernan then jammed both 
hands back in his jacket pockets and looked down into his lap for a second. Kiernan noticed he 
was broader across the shoulders than he'd thought. 

"You're a friend of hers?" Kiernan said. 

"Right," the kid nodded. There was a silence. Then, after a second, he pushed the money back 
toward Kiernan so that it was once again on his side of the line, right beside the green water 
beaded bottle Kiernan had just finished. 

"How do you know this is mine?” 

"She gave it to me." 

"She did?" 

"Yeah." 

"I don't want it." Kiernan pushed it back across the table. 

"Look man..." 

"No you look --" 

"It's yours, okay?" The kid was turned to the side and sat near the edge of the booth as though he 
were about to leave. 

"No it's not mine. I never saw it before." 

"It's three hundred." 

"So?" 

"So it's yours." 

"You're her boyfriend?" 


The kid didn't look at Kiernan. He looked off toward the bar and shrugged up his shoulders a 


little as though he were cold. It was as if he hadn't heard. 

"Do you want a drink?" The kid nodded his head no. They sat there for a minute in silence. 
Cigarette smoke floated in the yellow light. The poppy-shaped lamps that hung from the ceiling 
had apricot colored panes in them. Three undergraduate guys in gray hooded warm-up jackets 
and hiking boots were at one end of the bar talking to the second bar girl, who had just come on. 
The place was more crowded now. The kid squared his shoulders and worked his neck around. 
Then he turned back toward Kiernan and placed his hands on the table, his fingers spread wide. 
He had enormous hands. He looked at Kiernan, waiting for him to say something. 

"How do you know her?" 

"She's a friend." The kid tilted his head a little to the side in a half-dismissive gesture. "I've 
known her a long time. We're from the same town. We went to the same high school." He 
smiled, apologizing, and hunched up his shoulders and gave a long inaudible exhalation. 

"That was Deek," the Kid said. He wasn't referring to anyone in the bar. Kiernan said nothing. 
"What's his real name?" 

"That's what he tells people to call him." 

"He always wear his hair like that?" The kid smiled, but not much. 

"I guess," he shrugged. 

"Who is he?" 

"Some guy." 

"How does she know him?" 

"They live in that big house together. With four other people." 

"You live there?" 

"No." Then after a second the kid said, "Is that where you were?" He looked away. Kiernan said 
nothing. 

"Ts it?" 

"Yeah. Why?" 

"Curious," the kid said. "I guess that would have to be, since that's where Deek lives." 

"Right," Kiernan said. 

"What did he do, just barge in?" 


"Not exactly." There was another long silence. Just then the bar girl turned the music up louder. 


Somehow it made it easier for them to sit there together and to speak, even though they had to 
nearly shout into each other's ear. 

"So what happened?" He looked at Kiernan with a sober, business-like expression, like a doctor 
asking about symptoms. Kiernan hesitated but then went ahead. 

"She asked me there," he smiled. The other made no expression or response. For a second 
Kiernan didn't know if he'd heard. The music was loud and it was as if it enveloped the entire bar 
in a womb of tense vibrating silence that swallowed all human speech effortlessly. Kiernan felt 
like he was shouting, absurdly, the details of the tawdry incident to the entire bar, and yet at the 
same time to know one at all. The kid inclined his head a bit. Like a priest in a confessional, 
Kiernan thought. 

"It was so strange," Kiernan said. He was just drunk enough to say this. "Usually 
women...girls...." For a second he didn't know which word to use. "Usually if they're that...you 
know...." 

"No, what?" the other interrupted dryly. He seemed much older as he straightened up, still 
without looking at Kiernan. 

"If they're that good looking," Kiernan said bluntly. The other didn't respond. 

"So we went there." 

“see. 

"And then --" 

"Right." A sudden impatient waspish look came over the other's face. 

"No, wait," Kiernan said. "It wasn't like that." 

The other smiled. "Wasn't like what?" 

Kiernan didn't know what to say. "She was very nice," he said and looked down at the table. 
When he looked back up the other was looking at him with an unmistakable expression of 
contempt. 

"Well, afterward,” Kiernan went on, "she suddenly asked me for money. I didn't know what she 
meant. It...you know...it hadn't been that sort of thing. At least...that wasn't my understanding." 
"So then?" 

There was a silence. Kiernan felt acutely every single aspect of his sheer physical 


unattractiveness: his stomach, his plump face, the acne scars on his right cheek and along his 


jaw, his finely pointed but undistinguished nose. 

"So then,” she went on, "she made a fuss. She just got...mad." 

"What'd she say?" 

"Things." 

"What?" 

"Things like did I really imagine...etcetera, etcetera..." 

"Dsee.” 

"And then all of a sudden this guy -- Deek?" 

"Deek." 

"Starts pounding on the door." 

"She let him in?" 

"Right." 

"Well I didn't want any trouble, so I just went along with it." The other looked at him with 
amusement and smiled. "So you gave him the money," he said. It wasn't a question. 
"Right." After a minute Kiernan said "So how'd you get it?” 

"From Deek." 

"I know that," Kiernan said, somewhat annoyed. 

"I told him it wasn't a joke." 

"He listens to you?" 

"Sometimes." 

"Does she?" 

"Sometimes," the other said and looked at him. "I straighten things out sometimes." 
"T see," Kiernan said. 

"No, you don't." The kid hunched his shoulders and swallowed. A moment passed. "You've 
known her a long time ?" Kiernan asked. 

"Long enough," he said. "Too long." 

"Maybe," Kiernan said. 

"Someone has to," he said and smiled lamely. Then he looked back toward the bar. 
"Want a drink ?" Kiernan said. The other shook his head no. 


"It's strange," the kid said. 


"Yeah," Kiernan said quietly. "Why does she..." 

"Who knows. She makes things up," he said and swept his hair out of his eyes. He looked young 
again and uncertain. For a second Kiernan felt like giving him advice, but as images of the night 
in question came back to him, he refrained. 

"Well, the money's yours," the kid said nodding toward it. Kiernan looked down and saw the 
money, which he had actually forgotten about, there by his empty bottle. The bottle was no 
longer cold. 

"T'll see you," the other said and got up and left before Kiernan could say anything. 

Kiernan sat there for a while, the money and the bottle on the table in front of him. He thought of 
putting it in his pocket. Certainly he could use it, and he thought of all the different things he 
could buy with it. Then he quickly got up to leave. He suddenly couldn't stand the bar anymore. 
Wincing a little at the thought of what he was doing, he left the money there on the table. Maybe 


the bar girls would think it was an outrageous tip. 


THIRTYTHREE 


It was as if we'd decided to have our own party right there in the bar. Decided isn’t the 
word, of course. We just sat there drinking. It’s interesting how time will drift and float away 
from you in a situation like that, and how near-strangers become best friends in that special 
alchemy of smoke and music and alcohol. And always there’s that peculiar kind of talk, that 
special irony, which makes those situations what they really are. All the other things, including 
the drinking, are just a means toward that, toward achieving that atmosphere of lightness, 
weightlessness: oh you didn’t really want that life, did you? No I didn’t think you did. Why not 
just sit here with us, yes what the hell. Don’t take it seriously, it’s only time. Forget about it. Yes, 
why not. No one can blame them. And these people weren’t bums, not by any means. Everyone 
needs that lightness now and then. But I kept feeling a darker undercurrent pulling me away from 
them. How often this has happened to me, so that I can’t enjoy this kind of thing the way that 


other people can. I wish them well, and I wish that I could be more like that myself, and certainly 


I spend enough time in bars, but often just by myself. And so in the middle of the party P’Il just 
wander off, walking out into the street alone, taking in the atmosphere of the street life, of the 
town, or of the night itself. I think of all the damaged things in life, in mine and in everyone’s, of 
all lost things, lost and forgotten people, the sick and the insane, the homeless wandering the 
streets. My mind moves with them, lingers over them. I don’t know why I have to be this way. 
It’s not a kind of moral superiority, I want to make that clear. That’s not how I think of it. 
Perhaps it’s some kind of flaw instead. And if I can’t actually get up and sneak away, I go there 
anyway in my mind, which floats up in a kind of drifting panning shot, away from everything, 
and chases its darker counterpart down the long and narrow corridor leading away into the night. 
A small boy, like a herald, runs before me. How little I bring back from such excursions though. 
And yet, at times, I maybe bring back something, nonetheless. Well at a certain point her friends 
decided it was time to go to the party they were heading for, and so they got up to leave. But 
Andrea didn’t even notice at first. Charles looked at her. 
“So are you coming your royal highness?” 
“Why don’t you two go ahead.” 
“What do you mean?” Kevin said. 
“You’re not coming? I’m shocked.” Charles clutched his chest with both hands. Kevin draped 
one of his arms through the crook of Charles’ elbow. 
“T’Il be there later,” Andrea said. 
“You’re sure?” Charles said. 
“T’m sure. We just feel like hanging out a little by ourselves here.” 
“But we will see you? He said to me.” 
“Absolutely.” 
“Well far be it from us to break up a little reunion.” 
“And you are coming,” Kevin said, as though he’d missed the previous moments of the 
conversation and was just now coming back to reality. 
“Yeah sure.” 
“Well all right. It was nice to have met you.” 

“Yes, nice to have met you.” 


“Right.” 


“So we'll see you.” 

“All right,” they both waved and took their leave. 

“Bye,” Andrea waved back. 

We sat there for a moment. The space between us seemed to expand and then to contract 
as though it were an elastic thing, or like something breathing. 

“So...” 

“So...” 

“How have you been feeling?” I asked. It seemed, in a way, absurd. But I didn’t know 
what else to say. Then I remembered certain things and I immediately wished I had chosen some 
other empty remark. 

“T’ve felt fine.” 

“Really?” 

“That part was difficult.” She just went ahead. She was smoking again. She glanced away 
and blew a plume of smoke. For a moment, strangely, she looked especially beautiful, the 
gesture giving her a kind of austere elegance. “Actually....very difficult.” She said this as though 
it were a question. “But it was necessary. And it’s over. So...” She made a little palm down 
motion with both hands, as though she were pushing a dinner plate away. 

“When was the last time you talked to Terry?” 

“Over a year. About money of course.” 

“Well that’s what I’ve heard, couples always fight about money.” 

“We weren’t a couple. But let’s talk about you.” She lifted her glass and looked at me as 
she drank from it. 

“About?” 

“T shouldn’t be saying this. I must be drunk.” 

“Saying what?” 

She vibrated her head a little from side to side. “I was so pissed off at him. I was. I want 
you to know.” 

“Look...” I didn’t know what I was going to say. But she stopped me. I let her stop me. 


As we got drunker we became more merciful to each other. 


“No, let’s not go there --” she said. She touched her thumb to her forehead for a second, eyes 
looking down, not closed. I could feel her thoughts, but I couldn’t sense exactly what they were. 

She looked back up, shifting into a different mood. “What did they do anyway?” she said. 

“They fired me. I told you.” 

“Yeah, I know but like —“ 

“Said I had bad student evaluations. It was bull, but...” 

“Did you ever love me?” she said. There was a bit of a glint in her eye when she said this, 
a slightly angry one. It was strange. I was genuinely surprised. 

I paused for a second. “Yes,” I said. 

“We really must be drunk. I must be...” 

“T guess...yeah...I kind of am.” 

For a moment we were both on the verge of laughing. People a few tables over were trying to 
overhear, but they were too far away. 

You know...” I said. 

“Don’t say it.” 

“T just...you look great.” 

She straightened up a bit, avoided my gaze and then said, rather primly, “Thank you.” 

“Do you remember Danny Dugan?” I don’t know why I said this. It just slipped out. 
There was really no reason to bring him up. 

“God...that guy was nuts,” she said, suddenly wide-eyed. 

“Really?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“How did you know him?” 

“T don’t know, everybody knew him.” She paused seeming to visualize something, then 
went on, blowing cigarette smoke up into the image so that she had a cartoon thought-bubble of 
smoke near her forehead. But I couldn’t see what was inside it. “Poor guy,” she said, “But I just 
couldn’t deal with it. He would call us up in the middle of the night and threaten Terry. You 
know, all this kind of thing. Usually Terry would just hang up on him or I’d get on the phone and 
talk to him.” 

“About what?” 


“About how was [ all right... whatever. How he was going to get his band back together 
and record again and make a lot of money this time and then he was going to give me some bla 
bla bla. Then one time Terry had really had it with him, they’d both been drinking, and they were 
screaming at each other. What a fucked up scene. Then he thought that I was involved with him 
and all this.... That was when I knew I was leaving. God that was crazy.” 

“T heard he was dead actually.” 

“Really.” She said this as a question but with a flat uninterested tone. 

“Yeah.” 

“Huh,” she said as she fixed her cigarette in the corner of her mouth. “What happened?” 

Reluctantly I went ahead with the rest of the story. “I guess he was sleeping in this 
abandoned house on the edge of town. It was winter and he either froze to death or he had some 
kind of hemorrhage in his stomach. The last I knew, they weren’t sure.” For a while she was 
strangely silent and seemed rigid, not looking at me, not exactly looking away from me. Looking 
beyond me. When she spoke, her voice was different. 

“Why did you tell me that Michael? Christ...” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“You don’t know. Well I don’t know either. How did you find out anyway?” 

“T saw Ron Farner a while back and asked about him and he told me.” 

“Where’d you see him?” 

Over at the Amsterdam. They had this blues band. His friend plays piano with them and 
he was with them. So I was there. We were talking. I guess it was kind of a scandal. Guy who 
lived in town all his life dies like that... I didn’t know you knew him that well.” 

“Like I said, he was crazy.” 

We sat there for a while longer, neither of us saying anything. After a minute I realized 
she had a few tears running down her cheeks. 

“What's wrong?” 

“Nothing.” 

For some reason, that moment, I felt, was the only time for me to ask what I’d been 
wanting to but hadn’t. That moment. It wouldn’t be cruel, but only candid, truthful. Yes, that was 


how drunk we were. Not drunk perhaps, but a wave of something had overtaken us, had broken 


all around us. 

“Why did you do it?” I said. I was looking straight at her, but she was quite unfazed. 

“Do what?” 

“Get me fired?” 

There was a long pause. Maybe it wasn’t even that long. “How did you find out?” she 
said rather flatly. Then she looked at me, meeting my gaze calmly. Everything was all quite 
empty now, quite anti-climactic. . 

“Terry told me.” 

“That’s a lie.” 

“He didn’t tell me in words.” 

“ESP?” 

“We had a meeting. About why they were terminating me.” 

“T see.” 

“He kept giving me this look the whole time.” 

“T’Il bet.” 

“Well you know...” she stubbed her cigarette out in an ashtray. “Jaeger never liked you. 
You know? That’s what Terry always said.” 

“T always wondered why they hired me. After I get there, then there’s all this...strange 
sort of atmosphere....” 

“Hmm,” she murmured and raised her chin as she drew on her cigarette. She wasn’t 
interested. “Do you remember the night I came to your place...real late?” she said. 

“What did you expect me to do, Andrea?” 

“Tt wasn’t the first time that he did it. But then I thought...that’s it. Enough. And I 
thought, now I have somebody else I can go to. What am I staying here for? So I went. To you. 
But when I got there...” She gazed down into her drink which was catching the light in a special 
way just then. “ What am I saying all this for?” she said quietly. “Why are we going through all 
this? It’s over and done with, right?” 

“Who’s was it anyway?” 


She said nothing for a second. Then there was an odd smile. 


“Tt wasn’t Terry’s was it?” 

“No,” she said. Her head tilted slightly. 

She looked away seeming to scan the room for a bit. Then she looked back at me with a 
bright expression, “Did I ever tell you he raped somebody once. What a stupid ass.” 

“Who?” 

“Danny Dugan. Your friend. What is it with you men anyway...beating us up...rape...isn’t plain 
old sex enough?” 

“He raped someone?” 

“You didn’t know?” 

“Well he didn’t actually do it. He chickened out I guess at the last minute.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He told me. He’d get drunk and start bragging about it, then he’d sober up and be like paranoid 
that the cops were going to find out. I think he was actually proud of it, except he felt like a 
chicken for having chickened out. Which makes sense.” 

“Did they?” 

“Did who?” 

“The cops.” 

“No, he said it was like...this is like ten years ago. He was young and foolish.... it was some I 
think Chinese girl. I think he said she was Chinese, Japanese...something. Guess she just never 
said anything. And then you know what he’d do...he’d cry about it. He’d say he was scum and 
didn’t deserve to live. He went back and forth in his mind like that...he was so fucked up.” She 
took a kleenex out of her purse and wiped the corners of her eyes, then blew her nose. Then she 
cleared her throat and drank the rest of her vodka. 

“So you don’t want to come?” 

“Not really in the mood.” 

“Well...” she looked around. It was as if she were looking for people to be there, but no 
one was. Then she got up suddenly. “I have to go,” she said. ““They’re going to be expecting 
me.” 

“Ok.” 


“Well,” she was standing now, her purse over her shoulder, “It was nice seeing you.” 


“Maybe we’ll run into each other again.” 

“Right. Take care, Michael.” 

“Bye.” 

“Bye.” 

She walked quickly away. When I turned around I couldn’t see her anywhere in the bar, 
and glancing out the window I didn’t see her on the street either. She must have been parked on 
the other side of the building, and gone round the back way, but it was as if she had simply 
vanished into smoke. I sat there for a while, finishing my beer and thinking. Then I went over to 
talk to Jim. I was thinking of how things sometimes go between people and of everything that’s 
needed for them to go right. Is it possible for love to show itself in this world? Or does it need 
some other world? I thought of it as being perhaps like a wand of tall grass that grows up through 
the sidewalk. And there’s a tall plant, it looks like a small tree but it’s actually a weed, which 
they call the tree of heaven. You often see it in cities, growing in the corner of a parking lot or 
near the back fence of a warehouse or some other unpromising place. Or I think of the way you 
will sometimes see Queen Anne’s lace or even some actual flowers -- daisies, Black Eyed Susans 
-- growing up through the archipelago of cracking cement at the end of the sidewalk on some 


dead end street. 
THIRTYFOUR 
LATE AFTERNOON AND EARLY EVENING 


Tt was a cold and rainy November, and December was the same, windy and rainy but still 
no snow except for one day when a wet snow fell in thick soft flakes and melted in an afternoon. 
Kiernan's strategy when unemployed was to read through the classifieds and go for long walks to 
take his mind off it. He'd been unemployed before; he knew that something would turn up. 

Time went by and soon the real winter came. As if to make up for the mildness of December, 
January was brutal and February was worse. It was 15 to 20 degrees below zero every night, and 
at midday the temperature would rise perhaps to zero. On days that it didn't snow, the sky was a 


bright flawless blue, but more often than not, it did snow. There was more than a foot in twenty- 


four hours one day in January. It happened again two weeks later, and then again just about 
every two weeks for the rest of the season. Pipes froze and burst; roofs collapsed. There was a 
fire on the south side that killed two old people. By late February, people were exhausted, yet the 
weatherman predicted more cold and, most likely, more snow. It would be winter until it was 
spring. 
Winter is hardest on poor people. They have to be out in it more. They walk from place to place 
looking for work; when there is none, they walk from the Department of Labor to Social 
Services to Legal Aid and back to Social Services. Sometimes they just stand around downtown. 
The places they live in have less heat and more drafts and more people crammed into less space. 
They're cold and wet more often and cooped up and cramped more often than people with more 
money. Sometimes the men, especially young men, will leave wherever it is they're staying and 
simply wander around, just to get away. It doesn't matter how cold it is or how windy or how 
much snow or sleet or ice there may be. They just want to get out. Kiernan did this too. 
One afternoon he was at the public library. It was a gray overcast day; there'd been nearly a foot 
of snow since the previous afternoon and it was still coming down, though now it was somewhat 
lighter, a sparse sugar blown along diagonally by the hard steady wind with heavier gusts and 
curtains blowing up now and then. He stood by the large bay window in the library's reading 
room, looking out at the near-blizzard. It was actually hard to say if it was waning or increasing. 
The new snow, distinctly whiter than the old that had been on the ground for a while (it was like 
the difference in color between regular and whole wheat flour) had already been cleared away in 
places, either by the wind itself or by the city workers. Where the deep puddles along the 
road's shoulder had frozen, there was now gray ice the color of congealed wax. In the middle of 
the street, most of the snow (about shin-high) was a sandy meal the color of cookie dough. All 
along the gutters, it was the color of dark brown sugar or fireplace ash and, sometimes, urine. 

He could see across the street to the bank. Slanting bars of snow were blown between the 
Hotel de Ville and the municipal parking garage whose orange girders showed through an 
emulsion of chalk-ghost gray. Sometimes the wind would pick up suddenly and a white spray of 
would riffle from the top of a four-foot high bank at the roadside as though from the white crest 
of a motionless wave of gray water. The new snow had the consistency of salt. As he stood there, 


Kiernan became aware of someone watching him. It was one of the local hardcores. He was tall 


and lanky, dressed in a dirty denim jacket with a gray knit fisherman's cap, even dirtier, pulled 
down on his head. Straw-blond hair hung to his collar. He wore work boots and patched jeans 
with deep grease stains down the front of the thighs and across the seat. He had a short beard and 
pale blue eyes. Shuffling around the reading room, he seemed not to know what to do with 
himself, picking up a magazine, leafing through it for a minute, putting it back, choosing another, 
putting that back. From time to time he looked over at Kiernan, who ignored him. There were 
three old men at the table reading various newspapers. After a while the guy left, and Kiernan 
was glad when he did. 

Kiernan had been looking through the classifieds. There was nothing. After a while, bored, he 
decided to go back to his apartment. But what was he going to do in his apartment? Despite the 
weather he thought he would walk around a little bit. Snow blew in his face. He drew his collar 
up higher, hunching his shoulders against the sharp wind. It was now about two in the afternoon. 
Surely it would amount to another blizzard by nightfall. As he made his way down Main Street, 
he noticed a small semi-circle of people standing on the sidewalk near the entrance to a service 
station. When he got closer he saw what the trouble was: someone had pulled in to get some gas 
and gotten his back wheels stuck in a deep trough. It was a self-service station. Kiernan 
wondered where the attendant was. Then he noticed the driver. It was the straw-haired guy from 
the library. He was gunning it with grim determination. The back wheels spun and spat ice. The 
car was an enormous gray Oldsmobile, at least ten years old. There were freckles of amber rust 
along the running board and across the bottom of one door and over the wheel wells. One of the 
back seat windows had been knocked out and the spot was filled in with a sheet of blue plastic 
held in place with zigzag plasterings of silvery duct tape. The driver gunned it again, but the 
back wheels only spun furiously, vainly, finally beginning to smoke in their hollows of ice. 
Nonetheless, he hit it again and again. There was a sound like a dentist's drill. More ice flew and 
then, after a minute, no ice flew: the wheels spun almost entirely free, as though in empty space. 
Kiernan wondered why there was a crowd, albeit a small one. A car getting stuck was the most 
ordinary thing in the world. Then he caught a glimpse of her through the driver's window. She 
was in the front, on the passenger's side. The straw-haired guy was saying something to her. She 
lay back against the door and seemed to be shouting something in reply. Then he saw the reason 


everyone found it so interesting. For a second, Kiernan wondered if it was really true, and he 


scanned people’s faces to see if he could catch an explanatory glimmer somewhere. There were 
two old ladies, an old man in a green quilted jacket and baseball cap, one old man with a cane, 
and a boy of about 17 who, Kiernan noticed at a second glance, was somewhat simple minded. 
After a moment, three of the four old people shuffled off. Kiernan thought he'd been mistaken, 
but no, a second later he knew that he'd been right after all. The woman was hugely pregnant. 

The door flew open. The straw-haired guy flung himself out. He looked around wildly for a 
second. "My wife's going to have a kid!" he shouted. "My wife's going to have a kid!" 

Everyone was silent. 

"Help push!" Straw-hair shouted. The old guy with the cane dug it a bit deeper into the snow 
and made a small swallowing movement in his throat. The simple boy looked on with an 
expression at once eager and placidly mystified. 

"Help push!" Straw-hair screamed again. His face was scarlet. "Come on! Hey! Fucker, 
get over --" Just then -- he had never completely gotten out of the car but had kept one leg in it 
and one hand on the wheel -- he gunned the engine again, as though not to lose his momentum. 
"Hey!" he shouted past the door. "Hey!" 

"All right all right!" Kiernan shouted back. 

"You fuck!" Straw-hair shouted. "Hey you fucking retard!" 

"Shut up, you stupid jerk!" Kiernan yelled. 

"Help push!" 

"Hey kid," Kiernan said to the simple boy as he took up a position on one side of the trunk. "Hey 
kid!" The boy didn't move. 

"Hey! You retarded fuck!" 

"Look, we'll do it," Kiernan yelled at him. 

"Fuck you we need two you asshole!" 

"Don't look at me," the old man said. 

"No [ ain't looking at you," straw-hair replied in a remarkably conversational tone and with 
sincere contempt. 

"Hey kid," Kiernan said. "Come on." Kiernan thought a smile might coax him. Somehow it 
worked, and the boy took his position opposite Kiernan on the other side. 


"Come on! Push!" Straw-hair yelled. His head disappeared inside. He hit the gas. Nothing. 


Again. The wheels spun insanely. Still nothing. There was a pause. Inside, husband and wife 
seemed to be conferring. For a second it was remarkably quiet. The old guy looked down at the 
end of his cane. 

"Oh Jeezus Billy! Jeezus Christ Billy!" 

Billy backed half way out of the driver's side, his head and shoulders still within. For a moment, 
Kiernan couldn't see what was happening. 

"Hey hey hey...okay, look...Jeezus Fucking Christ. Hey!" He pulled out all the way. He came 
toward Kiernan, wild-looking, an expression of total horror in his face, which was now dead 
white. 

"What's wrong?" 

"I think it's happening.” 

"What's happening?” 

"Hey do you...like..." 

"Let me see." Kiernan ducked his head in and saw what was there. 

"She's broken her water," he said when he came out. 

"What's that mean?" 

"It means she's going to have it pretty soon." Kiernan's head was remarkably calm, though his 
chest was pounding. 

The old guy looked puzzled. The kid looked down at the snow and then up at the sky. Breath 
smoke came from his mouth. His cheeks were pink. It was beginning to snow more thickly, 
though the wind had died down some. It was like ropes of snow were being lowered slowly 
through the gray air. 

"Christ, where are the cops?" Kiernan said looking around. "Any other goddamned time..." 
"Fucking god damn!" Billy shouted to space in general. Traffic was passing by on the street as 
usual. Fortunately there was plenty of room for the service station's customers to go around 
them, which they all did. There was still no sign of an attendant. 

"Billy..." 

"All right..." He ducked back in. 

"All right, look," Kiernan said. 

"Billy!" 


Billy leaned his head down to look in, one palm on the hood of the car, the other hand holding 
the frame of the open door. "Christ, don't you fucking see?” he shouted in, indicating Kiernan 
with a tilt of his head. 

"Fucking Christ, what am I supposed to fucking do, have it right here?!" 

"T'm trying!" 

"Hey look, Billy. Yo, Bill," Kiernan said. 

"What?" Billy said in annoyance and despair. 

"I'm going for the cops. We need the cops." 

"Fucking god damn," Billy said wearily. Why Why Why, he was thinking. He hadn't really paid 
attention to what Kiernan had said. Then, when the thought did register, there was, for an instant, 
a narrow, hunted look in his eyes. Then it passed. 

"There's probably a patrol car hanging around down there a ways," Kiernan said, pointing in the 
direction of downtown. 

"All right." 

"All right. I'll be right back." 

Kiernan ran toward downtown. Cars moved past him. People had turned their headlights on. 
Traffic was heavy. Then in the parking lot of a Dunkin Donuts he found a police car. Kiernan 
gestured and the cop rolled the window down. His coffee was on the dashboard. 

Kiernan leaned forward. "There's a woman in a car down there who's going to have a baby," he 
said pointing. 

"In the car?" the cop said lowering his chin. 

"Their car's stuck. Her and her husband." 

"Where?" 

"The gas station right before Walnut Street." 

"Get in." 

They found them as he'd left them, though the old man had disappeared. The cop put the woman 
in the back of his car. With ever so slight reluctance, Billy got in the back on the other side. Then 
they drove off. 

It struck Kiernan as somehow incredible that they should simply leave him standing there with 


only a simple minded boy for company. "She's going to be all right you think?" the boy asked. 


"Who knows?" Kiernan said. The boy looked puzzled, so Kiernan went on. "She'll be okay," he 
said, speaking rather loudly. The kid smiled and went off down the street. 

Kiernan walked on by himself in a different direction. He decided to go over toward the park. 
The drama of the situation had disappeared and left behind something that was both anti- 
climactic and quieter, an elusive and silent thing. The snow continued to fall. He walked down 
Seminary Street and turned right up Laurel. As he walked up the hill, he noticed that one of the 
streetlights was on, glowing milky and dim behind the gathering curtain of thicker snow. The 
oak trees in the park had kept some of their leaves. They were the color of bronze in the dim 
light. There were outlines of snow along the top surfaces of the branches. Glancing behind him, 
he noticed there were two more streetlights on, and, to the right along the other walkway across a 
grove of trees, there were two more. Then he looked behind him again and saw that there were 
three now and up ahead two more that he hadn't seen the first time. Yet he never saw a single one 
come on. It was like seeing stars come out in the night sky. There was never a moment when one 
could say, yes, this or that star just became visible. First there was nothing, and then there they 
were -- one, two, a constellation. A constellation of street lights, small earthly lights, was coming 


on around him as he made his way up the hill. 


THIRTYFIVE A VOICE IN THE DARK 


An evening like so many others, in late summer. Kiernan was in the bar called The 
Smiling Dog. It was a slow night, but they had a band. Actually it was a duo -- guitar and bass 
and they both sang. Kiernan ordered a beer and sat at a table by himself. They were playing folk 
music. Normally he hated folk music but the woman who played the guitar was pretty, not 
beautiful, but pretty enough, and so he stayed to listen. He tried to determine from the stage 
banter and body language whether or not they were involved. At first he thought no, but after a 
while he changed his mind. Kiernan had been back in town for a year -- a year of marginal work, 
of part-time work, of no work. He was almost broke now. He was always almost broke. It was a 
special condition, and it was affecting him more and more. 

Sitting there, watching and listening, Kiernan couldn’t help but feel that she was smiling a lot, 
and right at him. She seemed to take pains to make her fleeting moods known to him. She had a 
reedy folk-singer voice, but on certain blues-inflected tunes it was actually quite beautiful. How 
strange it was, the vibrating of a guitar string, held out into the emptiness of the world. How 
strange the smaller strings in the throat that vibrated too and which, by vibrating, produced not 


mere sounds but worlds in themselves. And there are some, Kiernan knew, who think that the 


universe is a vibrating of strings. But what he was hearing now was not a vibration in the 
darkness of space. It was the sound of a woman's voice and the sound of the strings of her guitar. 
How beautiful a woman's voice could sometimes be, revealing and concealing worlds of desire 
and of emotion within its special timbres, which are so different from those of a man's. Perhaps 
in no other single way, aside from the most obvious ones, do men and women differ so much. 
And the music, Kiernan thought, as he watched the amber globes of the lights which hung from 
square panels on the bar's ceiling (and he noticed there was billiard green paper on the walls) is 
an emanation of the voice and so of the body itself, the body an emanation of the unknown, or 
hardly known, life of the world; and the soul, too, was an emanation of the dark life of the body, 
and was itself hardly known. What is the soul? Kiernan ordered another beer and a shot of 
Dewars. A man in a white golf cap, standing at the end of the bar, lit a cigarette. Suddenly a 
paraclete of flame struggled for life above the cup of his curved-in fingers. 

Kiernan was not aware of the rain when it first began. There are those who say that desire is 
always fulfilled at last, and there are those who would never say this. He remembered the feel of 
sudden summer rain and suddenly-cool summer air when he was 19 years old. He did not think 
this; it was not a thought. Yet he remembered. Then he heard the rain outside. How sad, he 
thought: the sound of a woman's voice and the sound of a man's voice, probably her husband, 
though he still could not be sure. Why is the most beautiful woman I've seen in months married 
to a stupid folk singer, he thought. He honestly wasn't looking for a woman tonight. He wanted 
only a drink. Drinking, he thought, is a way of being dead. There were so many ways. 

He imagined what it would be like lying in his bed later, in the dark and solitude of his 
apartment. Perhaps he would masturbate, that practice which unites all mortal men and which 
none will acknowledge. Yet probably he would be too drunk. Would he be able, after all, to 
remember her face, which was so beautiful, and how much he wanted to meet her, to talk to her, 
to touch her skin, to feel the touch of her hair? How infinite desire is and must always be. How 
unworthy the mere world was to contain it. How intolerable the silken soft power of a woman's 
voice against the sound of the rain on the street outside. The waitress had opened the door to let 


in some fresh air. 
Voices that drift through the leaves 
Whispering do as you please 


It was her voice again. And his as well. 

The street was a strip of black with gray rain shattering down, there was a kind of frying 
sound, and steam rising from the asphalt. There was a mist along the gutters. The wind was cool. 
Kiernan ordered another beer and also a shot. They played several more tunes. He tried not to 
stare, though the whole concept of staring could not apply to someone who was actually on 
stage. She had given up her privacy, after all. Yet was there a way of looking at a performer 
which was still a violation of her privacy? She would have to know what you were thinking. Was 
it that obvious? For desire is infinite and the human visage is finite. How could the finite contain 
the infinite and conceal it? He knew then that a person's desire, as well as their pain and their 
loneliness, could not help but show completely in their eyes. It had always seemed to him that 
others averted their eyes from his, as though they did not want to see what he really was -- a 
solitary. The bar began to feel cool and drafty. There were several requests from the audience 
but, strangely enough, the musicians didn't know them. A first, Kiernan thought. A moth, a large 
brown moth the color of a paper bag, flew around near one of the amber lights. Kiernan watched 
it for what seemed like a long time. The waitress, after bringing him another drink, went and 


closed the front door. 
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